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PORFIRIO DIAZ, STATESMAN, NATION BUILDER, FOR 
THIRTY YEARS PRESIDENT OF MEXICO 


On the twenty-second of last month the white-haired old soldier-statesman, who, from Mexico 
City, has ruled the destinies of his country for a generation, agreed to give up office because a suc- 
cessful revolution had convinced him that his resignation of the Presidential office was his duty. 
Last September, Porfirio Diaz celebrated his eightieth birthday while Mexico was celebrating her 
one hundredth. Born in Oaxaca, of a Spanish father and native Indian mother, he was educated 
for the Church. But Diaz was a born soldier. He fought against the French intervention, and 
defeated the invaders. He became eminent in war and statesmanship, and was elected Pro- 
visional President of the Republic in 1876. In 1880 he was succeeded by Gonzalez, but four years 
later was again elevated to the Presidential chair, which he has occupied continuously ever since. 
His presidency has marked an epoch in the history of Mexico, and has given him high rank 
among the world’s contemporary statesmen. At times his government has been harsh, but it has 
been actual government. This magazine has recorded the progress of the revolutionary move- 
ment, which grew up because Diaz was getting old, and his advisers were less able, less scrupulous 
and less honest than he. The portrait we reproduce above was taken last year. It is from Mr. 
James Creelman’s biographical study, ‘‘ Diaz, Master of Mexico,”’ already noticed in these pages. 
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Reciprocity © the assumption that it would 
at not be possible for the United 
Ottawa States Congress to dispose of the 
5 

reciprocity agreement before the middle of 
July, the Canadian Parliament, on May 19, 
adjourned for two months. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier and the Parliamentary delegation, 
which includes Sir Frederic Borden, Minister 
of Militia, and Hon. Louis P. Brodeur, Min- 
ister of Marine and Fisheries, sailed for Lon- 
don on May 13, to attend the Imperial Con- 
ference and the coronation. During the 
Premier’s absence, the government case will 
be in the vigilant charge of Finance Min- 
ister Fielding. It was expected that the de- 
parture of the Premier would mark the be- 
ginning of an “educational campaign”’ 
throughout the Dominion for and against 
reciprocity, by the leaders of both sides. 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier succeeded in coming to’ 


a definite agreement with Mr. R. L. Borden, 
the leader of the opposition, to the effect 
that no obstruction would-be offered in the 
Commons to the voting of supplies, and no 
attempt to force an immediate election with 
reciprocity as an issue. After the” Parlia- 
mentary recess,—provided always that the 
United States Senate has, in the meantime, 
taken favorable action on the matter,—the 
government expects to carry the measure 
through in spite of all opposition. It is ex- 
pected that Parliament will again assemble in 
July. Soon after reassembly the new census 
figures will be available. Then there will be 
a rearrangement of electoral divisions. If 
a general election should then be held, the 
chances for reciprocity would be very much 
bettered, since the great Canadian West,which 
is now under-represented and almost solid for 
reciprocity, would swell the forces behind the 
Premier. The West seems destined to dom- 
inate the Dominion in due time. 
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SIR WILFRID LAURIER 
(Canada’s eminent Premier, now in England) 


Questions of 1 this number of the REvIEW 
Far-Reaching Will be found an article on the 
Policy Canadians and their attitude 
toward reciprocity, from the pen of the Hon. 
Albert J. Beveridge, of Indiana, whose in- 
quiries at Ottawa and elsewhere in the Do- 
minion during the period since his retirement 
from the Senate on March 4 have given him 
not only a store of information, but a remark- 
able insight into the conflicting sentiments 
and interests that are behind the opposing 
parties in the Dominion. This article will be 
found most vivid and illuminating. It shows 
how, in a quiet but well-organized way, the 
business forces of the older provinces of Can- 
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THE AUCTIONEER 
From the Jnter Ocean (Chicago) 


ada are opposed to reciprocity with the 
United States, while the growing agricultural 
regions of western Canada are strongly de- 
manding the removal of trade restrictions 
between them and our States stretching from 
Chicago to Seattle. Canada has permitted 
unobstructed debate both in Parliament and 
throughout the country; while—by way of 
contrast—the attempt has been made at 
Washington to “jam” reciprocity through, 
with the least possible discussion. Thus the 
measure was pushed through the expiring 
Republican House early in the year without 
being read or debated, while it has now gone 
through the Democratic House with very 











AN UNSAVORY CATCH, OR THE PREMIER’S PREDICAMENT 
WILFrRip, the Boy Trapper? ‘‘I dassn't keep it, an’ I don't 
know how to let it go.” 
. From the Globe (Toronto) 
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scanty debate upon its merits. It will not fail 
to encounter the usual processes of parlia- 
mentary bodies in its passage through the 
Senate. ~The Finance Committee has been 
granting hearings for several weeks, and it is 
expected that the month of June will be 
largely devoted by the Senators to a debate 
upon the general policy of reciprocity as well 
as upon thedetails of the pending agreement. 
Upon the broad proposition that we ought to 
have close trade relations with Canada, the 
sentiment of the United States seems to be 
in accord with the views of President Taft. 
Upon the details of the present agreement, 
there are wide differences of opinion, and the 
public at large shows no eagerness to assimi- 
late information. To the question whether or 
not it was an opportune thing to push a 
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THIS SUSPENSE 
From the Spokesman-Review (Spokane) 


reciprocity agreement with Canada from the 
Republican standpoint, just after the country 
had strongly condemned Republican tariff 
policies, each political group must have its 
own answer. It must be admitted, certainly, 
that if the Republicans had swept the country 
in the November elections, reciprocity would 
have been opportune. Republican victory 
would have meant the maintenance for some 
years to come of the Payne-Aldrich tariff; 
and reciprocity treaties are negotiated from 
the standpoint of the existing general law. 
Yet it must be remembered that, through the 
late Mr. Hoyt and the other commissioners, 
our State Department had been negotiating 
this Canadian agreement long before the 
November elections. There is a feeling in the 
minds of thoughtful people that the destiny 
of North America is largely bound up with 
the results of the present movement for 
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HON. 


Y. 
ENRY L. STIMSON, THE NEW SECRETARY OF WAR 
(‘‘ When Mr. Taft met Mr. Stimson in Newark on Saturday the President said to him: 
give you your first assignment as the baby member of the Cabinet. 


‘Tl 
It will be your 


duty to speak before the Intercolonial Club of Boston on May 24 on the 
subject of reciprocity.’ ’’—From the New York Sun of May 16) 


special trade relations between the two halves 
of the continent. Thus details are ignored. 


The reasons for intimacy and 
harmony between the Dominion 
and the United States relate not 
merely to our own Western Hemisphere 
affairs, but to the peace and welfare of the 
whole world. It is not for the best permanent 
interest of Canada that her larger policies 
should be dictated from Westminster, or that 
she should regard herself as destined in a self- 
abnegating way to serve the purposes of the 
British Empire. We have never hesitated 
in this REVIEW to say, with all neighborly 
frankness, that Canada ought not to have 
taken any part in the South African struggle. 
Canada has a certain relationship with the 
United Kingdom, and the United Kingdom 


Need of Close 
Canadian 
Relations 


has a certain relationship with South Africa, 
but Canada has no relationship with South 
Africa, and was ill-advised in participating in 
a war between Great Britain and the Boer 
colonies. Canada’s real guaranty of safety 
and quiet within her own domain does not 
lie at all in her being a part of the British 
Empire. Her security now, as for a long time 
past, lies in the neighborliness and in the 
fixed policy of the United States. If England 
and Germany were engaged in warfare (over 
some question having to do with Africa, for 
instance) it would not be fitting that Ger- 
many should carry the operations of war into 
American waters or upon American soil. The 
United States could not permit a German 
conquest or occupation of Canada, in case of 
such a war between Germany and England. 
But if Canada herself had furnished large 
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quotas of men, ships, and munitions of war, 
and had made herself an active ally of Eng- 
land in a struggle that had not primarily con- 
cerned the Dominion, it is obvious that. Ger- 
many would be fighting not only Great Brit- 
ain but also Canada. And under those cir- 
cumstances, the laws of war would justify 
Germany in attacking Canadian ports and in 
transferring the theater of conflict to Cana- 
dian soil, if reasons of strategy so required. 
This would mean that the Dominicn had 
voluntarily abandoned her position of abso- 
lute peace and safety, for the foolish and 
futile purpose of becoming part and parcel of 
the hurly-burly of European militarism. 


Canada does not like our political 
system, and it is true that in some 
respects the Canadian system 
works better than ours. But Canada’s gen- 
eral relationships, as neighbor and intimate 
associate, ought to be with the United States. 
A development of the British tie that had as 
its object the creation of a military power along 
our northern frontier, would inevitably bring 
about, as its logical effect, an annexation 
movement that would have unpleasant 


Canada's 
Destiny 
at Stake 


features. Canada needs, practically, neither: 


army nor navy. If she abstains from the 
sword, she will be protected and defended in 
every emergency. Her close coédperation 
with the United States need not diminish her 
ties of sentiment with the United Kingdom. 
It would, on the other hand, tend tostrengthen 
the good understanding of the English- 
speaking world. Reciprocity as a way of 
committing the two halves of North America 
to a future of closer relationships is a thing 
to be advocated. Meanwhile, there can be 
no sound reason why every item of the pend- 
ing measure should not be discussed upon its 
merits, precisely as in the case of any other 
tariff bill. If the sentiment for reciprocity 
in the two countries is of such dubious strength 
that it requires that this particular measure 
be gulped down with closed eyes,—lest no 
sort of reciprocity could otherwise ever be 
agreed upon,—then it would seem as if the 
subject had better wait for further maturing 
of public opinion. 





Apart from the higher logic of 
reciprocity, there is a vast deal of 
practical politics involved, about 
wh'ch the general public is not enlightened. 
Section 2 of the pending measure gives the 
newspapers of the country free wood pulp and 
free white paper. So far as one can learn, this 
is the sole reason why there is any urgency 


The Report 
Upon Pulp 
and Paper 
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about the treaty. The newspapers want their 
free paper, and nobody can blame them for 
being cordial toward a. measure that is de- 
signed to promote their particular welfare. 
In the long run, however, it would probably 
not be.to.the advantage of the newspapers to 
secure any freedom of importation that would 
seriously cripple the American paper mills. 
A very interesting and valuable report upon 
the cost of wood pulp and paper in this 
country and Canada was transmitted to the 
Senate late last month as the completed work 
of the Tariff Board. In a general way it 
shows that the labor cost is about the same 
in both countries, but that the wood from 
which the pulp is ground is very much cheaper 
im €anada than in the United States. Presi- 
‘dent Taft’s speeches on behalf of reciprocity 
as a general policy have been strong and in- 
fluential. When he appointed Mr. Stimson, 
of New York, as the new Secretary of War, it 
was with the instruction (as reported in the 
press) that his first assignment to duty would 
be the making of a reciprocity speech in Bos- 
ton. The lumber interests have been very 
active in working against reciprocity, and as 
a more or less fitting coincidence the De- 
partment of Justice late last month began a 
formidable prosecution of certain lumber 
interests associated in alleged conspiracies for 
the restraint of trade. 


The resignation of Secretary Dick- 
inson, of the War Department, 
had not been expected by the 
country. It was denied that there were any 
reasons of an administrative or political 
character for his retirement from the cabinet. 
Mr. Dickinson has always been a member of 
the Democratic party, but, like many Demo- 
cratic lawyers, he supported Mr. Taft in 1908. 


Secretary 
Dickinson 
Retires 

















WATCHING HIS BOUNDARIES 
From the Public Ledgér (Philadelphia) 
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HON. JACOB M. DICKINSON, WHO RETIRED FROM THE CABINET LATE IN MAY 


It was frankly explained that private inter- 
ests required the attention of the retiring 
Secretary, and he has gone out of office with 
universal respect and esteem. He was will- 
ing to remain longer if the situation on the 
Mexican frontier rendered a change at the 
head of the War Department temporarily 
inexpedient. But more favorable prospects 
in that quarter made it evident that a change 
could as well be made now as at some later 
time. President Taft said: “In every way 
your work has been admirable and entitles 
you to the gratitude of your countrymen.” 


Mr. Stimson assumes great re- 

Secretary sponsibilities as the head of the 

ofWar War Department; but all who 
know him believe that the President has 
chosen a man fully equal in ability and char- 
acter to cope with the wide range of adminis- 
trative duties that has devolved successively 
upon Mr. Root, Mr. Taft himself, General 
Luke Wright, and Mr. Dickinson. For it 
must be remembered that the administrative 
side of the army itself is no small undertaking, 


The New 


while the War Department has also the over- 
sight of our affairs in the West Indies and in 
the Pacific Ocean, including the Philippines, 
and directs the construction of the Panama 
Canal. Mr. Stimson is in his forty-fourth 
year, and has been practising law in New 
York for about twenty years. He had the 
advantage of beginning his practical law work 
as a clerk in the office of the Hon. Elihu Root, 
and he was admitted to partnership in Mr. 
Root’s firm within a short period. President 
Roosevelt made him United States District 
Attorney, and his prosecution of Custom 
House frauds in the case of the Sugar Trust 
gave him a wide reputation. His nomination 
for Governor at Saratoga last year, in a con- 
vention where Mr. Roosevelt assumed leader- 
ship, will be well remembered by every one 
interested in politics. Before the Saratoga 
corivention was held, it was freely predicted 
that the Republicans would lose the State of 
New York by a majority of 200,000. Gov- 
ernor Dix’s majority turned out to be Jess than 
70,000. If the Stimson campaign had lasted 
four weeks longer, and some measures had 
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Photograph by G. G. Bain, New York 
HON. C. S. MILLINGTON 
(In charge of the Sub-Treasury at New York) 


been taken to get out the Republican vote in 
the country districts, there would have been 
a possible chance of Republican victory. As 
a balancing of honors between the two wings 
of the party in New York, Mr. Taft has 
named Hon. C. S. Millington, of Herkimer, 
as Assistant Treasurer of the United States 
in New York City. Mr. Millington is a 
close friend of Vice-President Sherman, and 
succeeded him in the House of Represen- 
tatives, serving in the last Congress. 


In the current number of the 
Allantic Monthly there is an 
article by Mr. John Bigelow, Jr., 
entitled “If the United States Should Go To 
War.” It analyzes carefully our actual and 
potential military strength, makes allusion to 
possible sources of trouble, and shows what 
might happen in case of invasion. It amounts 
to a strong argument in favor of being pre- 
pared for defense. This country will not be 
tempted to adopt any program of military 


Military 
Efficiency 


aggression. Its strength will be used to keep 
peace and order in the world. Military 


efficiency, far from being a crime, may well be 
regarded as high statesmanship and national 
virtue. It is the plain duty of the United 
States to be so strong and so well prepared 
that no restless nation in some turbulent or 
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transitional mood might be tempted by our 
neglect or slovenliness to enter upon a harm- 
ful war. If our navy had been more highly 
developed and our army in better shape four- 
teen years ago, we should have had no war 
with Spain. The Cuban question could have 
been settled by negotiation, and our respon- 
sibilities in the Philippines need not have 
been assumed. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Stimson will hold firmly to the view that high 
military efficiency on the part of a pacific 
country like ours involves no threat of inter- 
national war, but, on the contrary, is an added 
guaranty of international peace. The great 
policies of Mr. Root as Secretary of War 
enormously improved our military efficiency, 
and Mr. Taft as Secretary of War followed 
along the same lines. The subsequent con- 
tributions of Mr. Root as Secretary of State 
toward the progress of peace and arbitration 
were in full accord with what he had done 
as Secretary of War. Mr. Root, Mr. Roose- 
velt, Mr. Taft, and Mr. Knox have all ren- 
dered the most distinguished and world- 
famed services to the cause of peace among 
the nations. Yet they have all advocated 
strength and efficiency in our army and navy 
and our coast fortifications. 


The Navy “At. a dinner of the Economic Club 

as Insuring Of New York on May 22, the sub- 
Peace ject for discussion was “Interna- 
tional Arbitration: Its Economic and Polit- 
ical Aspects.”” Among other distinguished 
guests and speakers was the Secretary of the 
Navy, Hon. George v. L. Meyer. Mr. Meyer 
plunged straight ‘into the subject of naval 
efficiency, and some friends of peace and 
arbitration might have been shocked and 
might have regarded Mr. Meyer’s crisp and 
pointed discussion of warships, expert gun- 
nery, proper organization of the administrative 
bureaus, and the like, as quite out of keeping 
with an occasion devoted to the praise of 
arbitration as a’remedy for armies and fleets. 
But Mr. Meyer, who is putting a very high 
degree of scientific business skill into the 
management of Uncle Sam’s navy, is arguing 
along the sound and safe line. As a matter 
of fact, no international police system has 
yet been constructed. If a high and universal 
court of arbitration existed, there would have 
to be some arrangement for the enforcement 
of its mandates. Until that time comes a 
peace-loving nation like the United States, 
influentially situated and without serious 
reasons for being embroiled with any other 
country, owes it to itself and to the whole 
world to be in a position to make its advocacy 
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of peace a respected doctrine. Mr. Meyer 


ended his address as follows: 


The fleet on July 1, will be made up of twenty- 
one battleships. Its being kept in its entirety is a 
safeguard to the nation and its military efficiency 
an insurance against war. The fleet will be made 
up of a battleship for the Commander-in-Chief, 
and four divisions of five ships each, four of each 
division being kept in active commission and the 
fifth of each division, in turn, at the navy yards for 
overhauling. The policy of the future, however, 
is for the fleet to maintain itself and make its own 
repairs, as far as possible, going to the navy yards 
only for docking and alterations and for such re- 
pairs as can not be made at sea. The importance 
of keeping the units together is self-evident. .The 
reduction of the number of repairs at navy yards 
will reduce the number of navy yards required, 
and it is important that Congress should be aroused 
to the necessity of reducing the number of yards 
on the Atlantic Coast, which is a great drain, not 
only on the cost of the navy, but an unnecessary 
tax on the people of the country. To bring this 
about will require broad views and patriotic treat- 
ment and the sentiment of the country should 
demand of Congress these requirements and the 
abolishment of yards which are unnecessary to the 
navy. I ask your support on patriotic and sound 
economic principles. 


Full Arbitration NeVer before in the history of the 
with Britain World has the human mind been 
and Franee’ <4 occupied with the problems of 

substituting law for war, and the victories of 

peace and righteousness for those of force and 
slaughter. Nation after nation is giving in 
its allegiance to the program of conference 
and arbitration for the settlement of disputes 
which have so often heretofore been decided 
at the cannon’s mouth, It is a matter for 
particular gratification that the first compre- 
hensive agreement for arbitrating practically 
all disputes that can arise between two 
sovereign nations, including even the much 
mooted questions of vital interest and na- 
tional honor, should have been made between 
the United States and Great Britain. Such 
an agreement has been formulated in specific 
terms, and is now awaiting the approval, 
which cannot be long withheld, of the British 

Parliament and the United States Senate, 

At the time the draft of this treaty was trans- 

mitted to Ambassador Bryce, a copy was also 

handed to Dr. Jusserand, the representative 
of the French Government in Washington. 

The draft as submitted, which is merely in- 

tended as a working basis for negotiations, 

provides, in general, for arbitration by the 

Hague court, of all questions, without reserva- 

tion, that are regarded by the contracting 

parties as proper for arbitration. All other 
disputes are to be submitted to a commission 
of inquiry, to be composed of members of the 
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HON. GEORGE V. L. MEYER 
(Secretary of the Navy) 


permanent Court of the Hague. This com- 
mission will investigate and report whether or 
not the matters in controversy should be 
arbitrated. ‘An affirmative opinion by this 
body will be binding upon both parties to the 
treaty.” From an authoritative statement 
issued by Secretary Knox to explain the scope 
of the draft, we learn that its general features 
are as follows: 


(1) It expands the scope of our existing general 
arbitration agreements by eliminating the excep- 
tions contained in existing ones of questions of vital 
interest and national honor; (2) It is proposed that 
all differences that are internationally justifiable 
shall be submitted to the Hague tribunal unless by 
special agreement some other tribunal is created 
or selected; (3) It provides that differences that 
either country thinks are not internationally justi- 
fiable shall be referred to a commission of inquiry, 
with power to make recommendations for their 
settlement; (4) This commission is to be made up 
of nationals of the two Governments who are 
members of the Hague court; (5) Should the com- 
mission decide that the differences should be 
arbitrated this decision is to be binding; (6) Arbi- 
trations are to be conducted under terms of sub- 
mission subject to the advice and consent of the 
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Senate; (7) Before arbitration is resorted to, even 
in cases where both countries agree that the differ- 
ence is one susceptible of arbitrable decision, the 
Commission of Inquiry shall investigate the neces- 
sity of arbitration. The action of this commission 
is not to have the effect of an arbitral award; 
(8) The commission at the request of either Gov- 
ernment shall delay its findings one year to give 
opportunity for diplomatic settlement; (9) The 
other features of the draft deal mainly with the 
machinery of the commission and other essential 
details. 


This draft of the proposed treaty 
was sent to the French and Brit- 
ish Ambassadors because they 
had already indicated the desire of their re- 
spective countries to discuss the subject of a 
general arbitration treaty which would in- 
clude all differences that might arise between 
these countries. Our State Department re- 
gards the draft as a formula upon which, as a 
basis, the United States Government is now 
willing to enter into negotiations with any 
country that so desires. The credit for the 
negotiations toward these arbitration con- 
ventions must be given, without reserve, to 
President Taft and Secretary Knox. In a 
number of addresses, during the past few 
months, Mr. Taft has expressed the hope that 
in the very near future, conventions might be 
arranged with foreign governments to mini- 
mize the possibility of war, by submitting to 
arbitration all questions in dispute. There 
can hardly arise any question which cannot 
be arbitrated without detriment to the na- 
tional honor and dignity of the United States. 
This is the President’s view, and with it, in 
general, the American people seem to be in 
agreement. On March 13 Sir Edward Grey, 
the British Minister of Foreign Affairs, made 
a noteworthy speech in the House of Com- 
mons, to which we referred in our issue for 
April, in which he said that a proposal for 
negotiating such a general treaty of arbi- 
tration between the United States and Great 
Britain would be welcomed by the British 
Government. 


Fathered by 
Taft and 
Knox 


The discussion in Parliament and 
press, following Sir Edward’s 
speech, indicated that the general 
British opinion was in agreement with his. 
A notable mass meeting, in favor of the arbi- 
tration treaty, at which the Lord Mayor 
presided, was held in the Guildhall, in London, 
on April 28. At this meeting a resolution in 
favor of such a treaty, moved by Prime Min- 
ister Asquith, and seconded by former Prime 
Minister Balfour, was unanimously and en- 
thusiastically adopted. The President hopes 


World Signifi- 
cance of 
the Pact 
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that the treaty with Great Britain will be 
approved by the Senate during the present 
session of Congress. The news that this 
important movement for world peace would 
be inaugurated with France as well as with 
Great Britain came as a surprise to many 
Americans, who have not, perhaps, realized 
that the French Republic is now one of the 
stanchest and most important factors in the 
movement for the “substitution of confer- 
ence for cannon.” It has been rumored that 
Japan also is anxious to join in the new aline- 
ment. The idea of a general understanding 
for peace between these four great world 
powers, the United States, Great Britain, 
France and Japan, preéminently the signifi- 
cant international situation of the month, has 
been set forth graphically in the cartoon, 
which we reproduce on a following page, from 
Kalem, the Young Turk cartoon journal of 
Constantinople. It is a striking indication of 
the world’s progress that the very strongest 
cartoon of the past month comes to us from 
Turkey, where so recently political journal- 
ism was wholly unknown. 


_, Particularly noteworthy resolu- 
mm peace tions and pales marked the 
Conference deliberations of two Peace Con- 

ferences held last month, on May 3, at Balti- 

more, and on May 24 at Lake Mohonk. The 
third National Peace Conference at Balti- 
more was opened by President Taft, and its 
resolutions were the most comprehensive 
and statesmanlike that have ever been issued 
from such a gathering. The President’s ad- 
dress included a declaration that “there is 
not, in the whole length and breadth of the 
United States, among its people, any desire 
for territorial aggrandizement.” This state- 
ment drew forth much applause, and will 
undoubtedly contribute toward putting at 
ease those timid Canadians who shudder at 
the idea of annexation, as well as those sus- 
picious Mexicans who are in dread of inter- 
vention. Addresses were also made by Mr. 

Andrew Carnegie, Cardinal Gibbons, Speaker 

Champ Clark, Huntington Wilson, Assistant 

Secretary of State, James Speyer, the New 

York banker, Baron d’Estournelle de Con- 

stant and many others. A resolution was 

adopted providing that the Congress become 

a permanent body to be known as the Amer- 

ican Peace Congress, to meet biennially. 

Other resolutions endorsed the pending arbi- 

tration treaty with Britain; praised Secre- 

tary Knox for his efforts to constitute the 

International Court of Prize and the Inter- 

national Court of Arbitral Justice; and ap- 
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THE OLIVE BRANCH: POLITICAL FOES UNITED IN THE CAUSE OF PEACE 


(The Guildhall meeting, in London, convened by the Lord Mayor and Corporation to hear speeches 
by Mr. Asquith and Mr. Balfour in support of the proposal for Anglo-American arbitration. 
Among the distinguished people present was Lord Strathcona, Canadian High Commissioner, 
shown in the drawing seated next Mr. Asquith. The meeting carried unanimously the reso- 
lution, proposed by Premier Asquith, cordially welcoming Mr. Taft’s proposal in favor 
of a general treaty of arbitration between the United States and the British Empire) 


proved the suggestion of Mr. Speyer that 
war loans made by bankers of neutral na- 
tions be prohibited; that of John W. Foster 
that our neutrality laws be revised; and that 
of Congressman Slayden that the status quo 
of all the Latin-American republics be ‘mu- 
tually guaranteed by a general American 
treaty as the territory of the nations border- 
ing the North and Baltic seas is guar- 
anteed by Europe.” - 


“ginancial +'WAat, said Mr. Speyer, in his 

al 

Neutrality” speech at the Conference already 
and War referred to, rests with the bankers 

of the world. Financial neutrality would 

be the strongest possible influence for peace 


between nations. War is primarily bad busi- 
ness, continued Mr. Speyer. At the present, 
in times of peace certain governments will 
not permit their bankers to take and place 
foreign loans in the home market, unless the 
purposes for which the loan is to be used 
are known and approved. If such super- 
vision and control of the bankers already 
exist in times of peace 

it does not seem a wide flight of imagination to 
suggest that the great powers might agree to 
exercise such control in times of war between third 
parties and to maintain, in future, what, for want 
of a better term, might be called ‘‘ Financial Neu- 
trality.”” In case two nations went to war without 
first submitting their grievances and differences to 
arbitration or judicial settlement at the Hague, 
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why should the other neutral Powers not bind them- 
selves not to assist either of the belligerents 
financially, but to see to it that real neutrality was 
observed by their banks and bankers. There is 
little doubt that this could be done. If no financial 
assistance could be obtained from the outside, few 
nations would, in the face of this most effective 
neutrality of the other Powers, incur the peril of 
bankruptcy. Some wars would probably not take 
place at all, and those that could not be avoided, 
would certainly last a much shorter time. 


The address of Assistant Secretary Hunt- 
ington Wilson was devoted largely to the use 
that might be made of the much maligned 
“Dollar Diplomacy.” This recently coined 
phrase, as applied to the expansion of Amer- 
ican business interests through the efforts of 
the State Department, according to the in- 
terpretation of Mr. Wilson, means “the sub- 
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stitution of dollars for bullets; the creation 
of a prosperity which will be preferred to 
predatory strife, and, a practical mode of 
pursuing the ideal of world peace.” He spoke 
of what the United States has already done in 
averting war between Peru and Ecuador, and 
Santo Domingo and Haiti and civil war in 
Honduras. Referring to Mr. Carnegie’s 
munificent gift for the furtherance of uni- 
versal peace, he concluded: 


It occurs to me that the establishment and 
subsidy of four or five newspapers in Latin America 
and the Far East, with means to give adequate and 
respectable telegraphic news service and with a 
nonpartisan and patriotic guidance of their policy 
by trustees who should be disassociated from the 
Government and independently representative of 
patriotic American citizenship, would be a splendid 
and proper means to that international true under- 
______ standing which must be at 

| the basis of peace. 


| cen 
Plans of the At the SEV 
Curnegie Peace enteenth an- 
Endowment . 
nual session 
of the Lake Mohonk 
Conference for Interna- 
tional Arbitration, which 
was held on May 24, 


Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, President of 


Columbia University. 

the presiding officer of 
| the Conference, in his 
opening address, gave 
out the first authoritative 
statement of the plan of 
work adopted by the 
Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. 
The trustees of this fund 
of $10,000,000, said Dr. 
Butler, have taken the 
broadest and most 
statesmanlike view pos- 
sible of its aims and pur- 
poses. They believe that 
the time has come when 
the ‘‘resources of mod- 
ern scientific methods 
| and of modern scholar- 
| ship should be brought to 
| bear upon the problem of 
international relations.” 
They have decided to 
organize an institu- 
tion for research and 
public education to carry 





on the peace work de- 
signed by the promoter 
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of the idea. This institution will consist of 
three divisions: A Division of Interna- 
tional Law; a Division of Economics and 
History; and a Division of Intercourse and 
Education. The division of international 
law will be under the direction of Professor 
James Brown Scott, formerly of the Depart- 
ment of State, a member of. the second 
Hague Conference, and Secretary of the 
American Society of International Law. Its 
object will be to promote the development of 
international law by study, by conferences, 
by aiding negotiations, and by publication. 
With Dr. Scott will be associated a consulting 
board composed of some of the most distin- 
guished lawyers in the world. The division 
of economics and history will be under the 
direction of John Bates Clark, of Columbia 
University, an authority of international 
reputation. With Professor Clark will be 
associated leading economists of the world. 
The work of this division will be 


to study the economic causes and effects of war; 
the effect upon the public opinion of nations and 
upon international good will, of retaliatory, dis- 
criminatory, and preferential tariffs; the economic 
aspects of the present huge expenditures for mili- 
tary purposes; and the relation between military 
expenditures and international well-being and the 
world-wide program for social improvement and 
reform which is held in waiting through lack of 
means for its execution. 


The third division, that of intercourse and 
education, under a director whose name has, 
as yet, not been announced, will have for its 
work 


to diffuse information and to educate public opin- 
ion regarding the causes, nature and effects of war, 
and the means for its prevention and avoidance; 
to establish a better understanding of international 
rights and duties and a more perfect sense of inter- 
national justice . . . to cultivate friendly feelings 
between the inhabitants of different countries, and 
to increase the knowledge and understanding of 
each other . . . to promote a general acceptance 
of peaceable methods . . . and to maintain, pro- 
mote, and assist such organizations and agencies as 
shall be deemed necessary or useful in the accom- 
plishment of the purposes for which the Endow- 
ment exists. 


This organization with its associates, declares 
Dr. Butler, will speedily come to form a veri- 
table Faculty of Peace, to whom the world 
will look more and more, alike for instruction 
and for inspiration. In conclusion, Dr. But- 
ler highly commended President Taft and 
Secretary Knox for their part in the estab- 
lishment of the International Court of Prize 
and the International Court of Arbitral Jus- 
tice at The Hague. 
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THE FOUNDER OF THE ‘‘ CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE” 


On Monday, May 15, Chief Jus- 

Standard Oi! tice White rendered the long- 
Decision awaited decision. in the case 
brought by the Government against the 
Standard Oil Company. It was nearly five 
years ago that the suit to dissolve this great 
trust was entered upon by the Roosevelt 
administration, and Mr. Frank B. Kellogg, 
of St. Paul, with Mr. Charles B. Morrison, 
of Chicago (assisted by Mr. E. Dana Du- 
rand, of the Bureau of Corporations), en- 
tered upon the arduous task of proving to 
the courts that the central corporation, 
known as the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, ought to be abolished. Their work 
involved vast research into the industrial 
history of the United States, as well as the 
presentation of legal principles. The prog- 
ress of the suit was set forth from time to 
time in the pages of this magazine. The 
case was begun in the Circuit Court for 
Eastern Missouri, in the autumn of 1906. 
It was in April, 1909, that the case was 
argued before an imposing bench of United 
States Circuit Judges. In November of 
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THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT AS NOW CONSTITUTED 


(From left to right, standing: Justices Van Devanter, Lurton, Hughes and Lamar. 


Seated: Justices Holmes, 


Harlan, Chief Justice White, Justices McKenna and Day) 


that year, four distinguished judges rendered 
a unanimous decision against the company. 
Since their wisdom and experience were re- 
garded as little, if any, less than that of the 
United States Supreme Court at Washing- 
ton, there was never very much doubt as to 
the result of the appeal. 


The case was argued before the 
Supreme Court in March, 1910, 
but owing to subsequent vacan- 
cies on the bench no decision was rendered, 
and a reargument was ordered for the begin- 
ning of the present year. Attorney-General 
Wickersham and Mr. Frank B. Kellogg made 
the arguments for the Government, and for 
the Standard Oil Company theré appeared 
Messrs. John G. Johnson, of Philadelphia, 
John G. Milburn, of New York, and G. P. 
Watson, of Pittsburg. No case in the courts 
has ever before been regarded as so funda- 
mentally affecting our modern economic sys- 
tems and tendencies. It was not so much a 
question of the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey that concerned the country as the 
larger question of the interpretation to be put 


Before the 
Highest 
Tribunal 





upon the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, in rela- 
tion to other corporations and to business in 
general. It was indeed expected that the 
court would sustain the views of the Circuit 
Judges as respects the Standard Oil Company. 
President Taft and Attorney-General Wick- 
ersham had supported the prosecution with 
the utmost vigor, and meanwhile Messrs. 
Lurton, Hughes, Van Devanter, and Lamar 
had been added to the bench by President 
Taft. While no one would think of accusing 
the President of packing the bench in order 
to secure a favorable decision of the Govern- 
ment’s case, it could not be thought possible 
on the other hand that Mr. Taft would have 
appointed a group of judges whose antecedent 
opinions would have brought them into con- 
flict with ideas so fully agreed upon by the 
distinguished Circuit Judges at St. Louis. 


The Standard Oil Company is 
made up of a large number of sub- 
sidiary corporations, the stock of 
which is held in whole or in major part by the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. The 
individual shareholders are merely the hold- 
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ers of the stock of the New Jersey corporation. 
The decree of the court amounts to a reviving 
of the full corporate activity of each of the 
subsidiary corporations. It would seem that 
in the first instance the holder of a share of the 
New Jersey company must take his respective 
proportion of the shares of all the lesser cor- 
porations. The Circuit Court had allowed a 
month for the winding up of the New Jersey 
company, while the Supreme Court allows six 
months. The Standard Oil Company has a 
vast aggregation of properties, consisting of 
oil refineries, pipe lines, tank lines, oil wells, 
and soon. There is no confiscation of any of 
this property. It all remains the property of 
its present owners. The object of the decis- 
ion is to prevent the continued use of all this 
organized industrial capital in such away as to 
constitute an illegal monopoly or a combina- 
tion exercising an unreasonable restraint upon 
interstate trade in the kinds of articles as 
Standard Oil products. There is no practical 
way by which the Standard Oil Company’s 
assets and business undertakings can be 
thrown back into an old-fashioned and un- 
desirable kind of competitive warfare with 
one another. But if the remedies that the 
court attempts to prescribe are successful, it 
will not be either feasible or safe for the Stand- 
ard Oil interests in the future to use unfair 
methods to crush out independent oil refiners 
or competing concerns. The Standard Oil 
Company has not yet announced its exact 
plan for reorganization. From the stand- 
point of its practical business,—that is to say, 
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JUSTICE HARLAN 


—the carrying on of its refineries, its pipe 
lines, and its various factories for the making 
of commercial by-products, together with its 
admirable systems for the distribution of its 
oil and other products,—the public is not 
likely to see any difference at all. 


As to Justice White’s opinion was con- 
athe Liokt, curred in by the full bench as 
respects its application to the 

Standard Oil Company. Justice Harlan 
alone announced disagreement with certain 
broad principles regarding the Sherman Anti- 
Trust law that business men were awaiting 
with deep concern. Justice White declared 
that the Sherman act must not be regarded as 
prohibiting in a blind, arbitrary way all con- 
tracts or agreements that might on their face 
seem to restrain trade, but that in their na- 
ture were reasonable and not contrary to in- 
dividual rights or the general welfare. Justice 
Harlan felt that the Chief Justice was im- 
porting into the law the word ‘“‘reasonable,” 
and that this is not in accordance with the 
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HON. E. J. HILL, OF CONNECTICUT 
(Who made the leading Republican speech in opposition to 
the so-called Farmers’ Free List bill in the House) 


plain wording of the act or the intention of 
the lawmakers. The prevailing view, how- 
ever, is that the act of 1890 was meant to 
apply to interstate trade under federal con- 
trol those established principles of the com- 
mon law that were already applicable to com- 
merce within the States and that required 
judgment to be given in each concrete case 
upon the rule of reason and practical justice. 
Those who had hoped to find in the opinion 
of the Supreme Court a plain and simple doc- 
trine that could be applied in advance and 
quite infallibly to every case, are naturally 
disappointed. Every case that comes up will 
have to rest upon its intrinsic merits. The 
business world at large seems to regard this 
as a fortunate decision; but we have still 
ahead of us, presumably, a long period of dis- 
cussion, which at times will be disturbing as 
well as puzzling, over the regulation of large 
industrial and transportation companies. We 
cannot go back to the small way of doing busi- 
ness, and we cannot, without harm, be sub- 
jected to continual doubt as to the legal status 
of a given corporation. 


The measure known as the Farm- 
ers’ Free List passed the House 
of Representatives on May 8, 
by a vote of 236 to 109. Twenty-four so- 
called “insurgent”? Republicans, nearly all 
of them from the Northwest, voted with the 
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Democratic majority. Our readers will re- 
member that Chairman Underwood had 
previously promised to bring forward this 
measure in order to give the farmers some- 
thing to atone for their treatment in’ the 
Canadian Reciprocity bill. Some of the 
things put on the free list in this measure are 
agricultural implements, boots and shoes, 
fence wire, cotton bagging, sewing machines, 
and various other articles of manufacture. 
The Democrats admit that this would sacri- 
fice about $10,000,000 of revenue, while Mr. 
Hill, of Connecticut, speaking against the 
bill from a Republican standpoint, declares 
that the loss of revenue would be several 
times as great. If there were any likelihood 
of a serious attempt to pass this bill through 
the Senate we should give it more space. 
At present it has very scanty prospect of 
being reported out of the Finance Committee. 
The Ways and Means Committee of the House 
has been hard at work upon a bill greatly re- 
ducing the duties on wool and woolen goods. 
It was expected that such a measure would 
be submitted to a Democratic House caucus 
so that debate could begin earlyin June. The 
question of free raw material has sharply di- 
vided the Democratic members of the com- 
mittee, but a compromise will be reached. 
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the Senate >Pting weather was very late in 
in Leisurely arriving at Washington, and the 
transition to summer heat came 
suddenly in May. Senators began to grum- 
ble more than ever over the extra session. 
Business in the Senate proceeded in a lag- 
gard fashion, and although it was expected 
that the reciprocity agreement would be 
passed for various reasons, mostly political, 
it was well known that behind the scenes the 
measure had few, if any, friends upon its 
merits in the Senate. Differences among the 
Republican Senators prevented the election 
of Senator Gallinger, of New Hampshire, as 
president pro tem. Senator Frye, of Maine, 
who has served longer than any other mem- 
ber of either house, has retired from the 
office of president pro tem. and has gone 
back to Maine for his health, expressing his 
opinion that the extra session is a mistake 
and will result in small accomplishment. 
The Senate will, of course, pass the Reap- 
portionment bill and seems likely to accept 
the measure for direct election of Senators. 
Furthermore, the reopening of the Lorimer 
case seems almost a certainty. Senator La- 
Follette has been pushing his bill in favor of 
submitting the question of Lorimer’s elec- 
tion to a committee made up of new Sena- 
tors, rather than to the regular Committee 
on Elections. There has been some agitation 
in favor of an adjournment of the extra ses- 
sion through the hot months of July and 
August; but the more likely result of pro- 
tracted hot weather at Washington will be 
the passage of the reciprocity agreement, 
and two or three other measures, and final 
ending of the session by the middle of July. 
The House has resolved to carry on several 
investigations, and the committees charged 
with such work will meet at their own dis- 
cretion during recess, in order to report at 
the regular session next winter. 


In the offering of $50,000,000 
Panama Canal bonds to the 
public, announced May 16, the 
United States is making an experiment to de- 
termine the rate of interest our Government 
must pay real investors who purchase na- 
tional bonds for pure investment purposes. 
The bonds of the nation have not for many 
years been bought or sold on an investment 
basis, for the reason that they have been 
available as security for national bank circu- 
lation, and this quality has given them a price 
out of all reason for pure investment pur- 
poses,—a price which brought the net yield to 
the holder to less than two per cent. per an- 
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num. The new Panama bonds pay 3 per 
cent.; they are dated June 1, 1911, and will 
run for fifty years. The Government has not 
only made them convenient to small investors 
by issuing them in low denominations ($100, 
$500 and $1000), but has distributed through 
the financial institutions of the country hun- 
dreds of thousands of circulars and subscrip- 
tion blanks inviting the public to buy the 
bonds for investment. The plain people of 
Great Britain and France have learned to in- 
vest their savings in the securities of their 
Government to an enormous extent. Rents 
are the first and chief investment purchase of 
the French peasant cr tradesman who has 
saved a few hundred or a few thousand 
francs. Recently the 3 per cent. securities of 
the French Government have been selling at 
95, while English consols, bearing 214 per cent. 
interest, have had a market price of about 79, 
and German Imperial 3 per cents have 
brought 83. The selling price of the Panama 
bonds will give a new and interesting compar- 
ison of the credit of the United States with 
the credit of European countries. 


The legislatures of all but seven of 
the States have been in session 
at some time since the beginning 
of the present year. Nearly all of these bodies 
have completed their labors and adjourned. 
In only three or four State capitals, out of 
thirty-nine, has the work of the legislators 
attracted much attention in the country at 
large, and in those few instances it is to be 
noted that the country became interested in 
their legislation chiefly because the executives 
of those States had enlisted popular support 
and the people were eager to see whether or 
not the campaign pledges of those executives 
would be redeemed by the legislatures. The 
attitude of the lawmakers toward the cor- 
porations was what mainly concerned the 
public, and in States that had been in years 
past notoriously “corruption-ridden” new 
Gavernors had been installed who had prom- 
ised the people to break the union between 
the corporation managers and corrupt State 
politicians. The State of New Hampshire 
has long afforded a horrible example of the 
railroad influence in politics. Years ago, Mr. 
Winston Churchill, in his novel ‘ Coniston,” 
exposed the conditions in that staid New 
England commonwealth, and went out 
through the State ina vigorous campaign to 
let everybody know exactly what part the 
railroad was taking in State affairs. That 
campaign bore fruit last year in the election 
of the Hon. Robert P. Bass as Governor. 
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._ The election of Governor Bass, a 
Progressive ‘ ° ° 
New Progressive Republican, was in 
Hampshire 


no sense a partisan victory of the 
familiar sort, for the new executive quickly 
let it be known that he placed the State’s 
business far above any temporary advan- 
tage. When this was fully understood he 
obtained the hearty codperation not only of 
the leaders of both parties in the Legislature, 
but of President Mellen of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad, who clearly saw that the railroad’s 
participation in politics was harmful to its 
own best interests. This valuable aid once 
secured, the Legislature passed a bill estab- 
lishing a public utilities commission with im- 
portant powers, and at the same time fol- 
lowed the example of New Jersey in revising 
the State’s election laws, and in imposing 
severe penalties on the most flagrant forms of 
political corruption. It is alleged that these 
laws would never have been enacted but for 
the courage and backbone of the young Gov- 
ernor; yet the only “club” that he held over 
the heads of the legislators was the one that 
Governor Wilson of New Jersey has employed 
to such good purpose,—the “pitiless public- 
ity” that makes cowards of those who shun 
the light because their methods cannot bear 
inspection. 


Comment was made in these 
pages last month on New Jersey’s 
admirable bills for electoral re- 
form. No State stood in greater need of such 
legislation, and no State has gone about the 
work of political housecleaning more intelli- 
gently or effectively. As in New Hampshire, 
there was ademand for a strong and sweeping 
public utilities law and the demand was 
granted. The Legislature also passed an op- 
tional workmen’s compensation act (again 
following New Hampshire), greatly extended 
the merit system in the State’s civil service, 
remodeled the public school system, and 
enacted a law enabling cities to adopt the 
“commission” form of government. For 
placing these various measures on the statute 
books it is agreed on all hands that the highest 
credit is due to Governor Wilson, who has 
more than redeemed his ante-election pledges 
to the people. But in New Jersey, even more 
than in New Hampshire, the hearty codpera- 
tion of the legislative branch: of the State 
government was essential. The Republican 
Senate of New Jersey, as well as the Republi- 
can minority of the lower house, effectively 
supported the Democratic Governor in carry- 
ing through every one of these reforms, thus 
affording another instance of the breaking 
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down of old-fashioned, hard-and-fast par- 
tisanship in the practical work of administer- 
ing a modern State government. 


Governor Last month Governor Wilson 
Wilson's made a trip to the Pacific coast 
Western Tri that attracted unusual attention 
throughout the country. The Governor was 
everywhere welcomed by the progressive ele- 
ment of both parties with almost equal enthu- 
siasm. “At Kansas City this Democratic 
Governor of Republican New Jersey was 
greeted by the Republican Governor of 
Democratic Missouri. Throughout his jour- 
ney to the coast similar incidents were con- 
tinually occurring, and Governor Wilson’s 
enunciation of his political principles was 
everywhere listened to and applauded by 
Republicans and Democrats alike. In Cali- 
fornia Governor Wilson was a guest of the 
State that has recently grappled with prob- 
lems of government not unlike those with 
which he had just been dealing at Trenton. 
Under the leadership of the Progressive 
Republican Governor Johnson, the recent 
session of the Legislature enacted several 
measures that would have been regarded 
by former legislatures as too radical to de- 
serve a moment’s consideration. 


As regards the regulation of pub- 
lic utilities, California’s situation 
is different from that of New Jer- 
sey and New Hampshire, and other Eastern 
States. It was necessary to amend the con- 
stitution of California before the control of 
public utilities could be put completely in 
the hands of a commission. The Legislature, 
therefore, drafted, and passed for submission 
to the people, an amendment of this general 
effect, which, however, permits municipalities 
to retain the regulation of public utilities 
within their own borders. As the Legislature 
already had the power to regulate steam rail- 
roads, authority was given to the State Rail- 
road Commission to regulate rates, and even 
to prescribe an absolute rate. ‘This measure 
was passed by a unanimous vote. Constitu- 
tional amendments instituting the initiative, 
referendum, and recall were passed by the 
Legislature, together with the Oregon plan 
for the direct election of United States Sena- 
tors, and the simplification of the direct pri- 
mary law. Much progress was also made in 
the discussion of the short ballot, but the ad- 
vocates of this important reform failed to 
secure the two-thirds majority needed to 
submit the requisite constitutional amend-. 
ment to popular vote. The advance made 
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by the State in the matter of labor legis- 
lation was noteworthy. In addition to a 
-workmen’s compensation act, similar to 
those of New Hampshire and New Jer- 
sey, the Legislature passed a law limiting the 
hours of labor for women to eight hours in any 
one day, or forty-eight hours in-any one week. 
This is said to be the most advanced legisla- 
tion of the kind thus far enatted in the 
United States. 


In addressing college men at 
San Francisco Governor Wilson 
pointed out the changed condi- 
tions in politics and declared that the move- 
ment for the initiative and referendum does 
not mean that the people are tired of repre- 
sentative government, but that they are 
tired of government that represents certain 
interests. When he reached, in his Western 
journey, the home of what is known as “the 
Oregon system” in government, Governor 
Wilson commended the initiative, referen- 
dum, and direct primary as creditable to the 
citizenship of the State and announced his 
approval of the use of the recall for all admin- 
istrative officers, but his disapproval of the 
application of the principle to the judiciary, 
on the grounds that there is too much danger 
of impatience and haste in popular efforts to 
secure better government, and that the same 
arguments that obtain for the recall of execu- 
tive officers, chosen to do certain specific 
things, do not apply at all to judges. In other 
respects Governor Wilson found much to 
commend in the Oregon system and declared 
his purpose to recommend some of its fea- 
tures to the New Jersey Legislature for adop- 
.tion in that State. 


“Oregon 
System”’ 


The New Lt is frequently said that the 
York Police administration of New York City 
Department <tands or falls according to its 

conduct of the police department, and this 
comment has been made with added force in 
the recent discussion of proposed amend- 
ments to the city charter. Since the present 
commissionership of police for New York City 
was created, each commissioner has remained 
in office but a little over a year and a half,— 
three and a half years less than the term pre- 
scribed by statute. Thus the commissioner 
has come to be regarded as the temporary 
head of an army of 10,000 men. He is him- 
self removable for any cause, however trivial. 
The men of the uniformed force have a life 
tenure. They cannot be dismissed without a 
trial which may be reviewed by the higher 
courts. It would seem that in proposing 
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MR. JAMES CREELMAN 
(Who is now very active and influential in the government 
of New York City) 


changes in the charter it would be well to 
consider the advisability of giving the com- 
missioner of police a longer term, and making 
him removable only upon specific charges 
after a full, fair, and impartial trial before the 
proper courts. It is clear that the present 
system of frequent changes in the commission- 
ership has not tended to efficiency in the 
service. Mayor Gaynor recently caused an 
investigation of charges against the depart- 
ment to be made by Mr. James Creelman, as 
president of the Municipal Civil Service Com- 
mission. Mr. Creelman found that names on 
the eligible list for appointment as patrolmen 
had been arbitrarily rejected and that illegal 
appointments had been made. Candidates 
rejected by the police department on the 
ground of physical unfitness had been exam- 
ined by the medical inspector of the Civil 
Service Commission and found qualified for 
service. He also found that it had been 
charged for many years that candidates for 
the police force had to resort to corrupt prac- 
tices in order to prevent their rejection by the 
department. Whatever the outconie may be, 
it is probable that Mr. Creelman’s investiga- 
tions have made it extremely diffcult, if not 
impossible, for the New York Police Depart- 
ment to be conducted with its former dis- 
regard of the civil-service regulations. 
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SENOR DON FRANCISCO LEON DE LA BARRA 
(Who last month became Provisional President of Mexico 
upon Diaz's resignation) 


Wasningion 


The success of the Mexican revo- 
lution was assured last month 
when the aged President Diaz, 
stretched on a bed of sickness, promised that 
before the first day of the present month 
both he and Vice President Corral would re- 
tire; that Sefor de la Barra, Premier and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, would be in- 
stalled as temporary President, with General 
Madero, the revolutionary leader, as his chief 
counselor; and that a new general election 
would be held within six months. This news 
was published on May 18. Later the an- 
nouncement was made that the cabinet would 
be reorganized. Madero, acting with de la 
Barra as a sort of joint regency, will choose 
the members of the new cabinet, it being 
understood that at least three members will 
be acceptable to the revolutionary leader. 

These members fill the important offices of 
the Interior, Communications, Justice and 
Foreign Affairs. ‘Temporary President de la 
Barra, it was agreed, would appoint the Min- 
ister of War. The choice of the governors of 
more than half the states of the republic was 
also conceded to the revolutionists. The 
Government further promised to settle all 
debts contracted by the insurrectos, including 
the pay of the soldiers; to grant amnesty to 
all rebels, and pensions for their killed and 
wounded. It agrees to equalize taxation, and 
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promises to buy up all large landed estates, 
and resell them to the landowners. This 
division of the lands has already been begun 
at Mexico City. During the five days’ armis- 
tice agreed upon, these agreements were put 
into proper documentary form and officially 
signed on May 21. 


With this power of appointment 
in their hands, the enactment of 
so much progressive legislation by 
the Chamber of Deputies gives the progres- 
sive element all they have claimed, and has 
virtually assured the success of the revolution. 
After the agreement upon a five days’ truce, 
which began on May 17 between Senior de la 
Barra, acting for the Government, and Gen- 
eral Madero, the revolutionary leader was 
invited to Mexico City to aid in the political 
reorganization of the republic. There were 
apprehensions lest some of the insurrecto 
leaders might not strictly observe the truce. 
It was also feared that de la Barra might 
appoint, as his Minister of War, General 
Bernardo Reyes, who was expected to reach 
the capital city during the last few days of 
May. Reyes was an anti-Diaz candidate for 
the presidency two years ago; he is a soldier 
of ability and undoubted patriotism, but is 
widely suspected of reactionary tendencies. 
However, the details of the new order may 
change and shift during the coming weeks, 
the large lines of the reform are fixed, and a 
successful economic and political revolution 
has been effected in Mexico. This was 
acknowledged formally by one of the former 
Government supporters in a speech on the 
floor of the Chamber of Deputies on May 19. 
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MEXICO CITY AND THE FEDERAL DISTRICT 
(In which last month two well-organized insurrecto armies 
were operating within sixty miles of the capital) 
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THE REPUBLIC OF MEXICO, SHOWING HOW WIDESPREAD HAS BEEN THE FIGHTING 


Speaking in favor of the new Amnesty bill, 
Deputy Manuel Calero said: 


The revolution has triumphed throughout the 
country both in a military and a political sense. 
The President and his cabinet have recognized it 
by entering into peace negotiations with the op- 
posing party. The President has become con- 
vinced that the revolution is popular and has 
promised to present his resignation. Under these 
circumstances it is only fair that the prison gates 
should be opened to political suspects, for, if the 
Government orders its forces to turn over entire 
states to the armed revolutionists, it is unreason- 
able to- hold in confinement any longer unarmed 
adherents of the revolution. 


Madero's PY the capture, on May 10, of the 

Victorious important town of Juarez, across 

Advance? the Rio Grande from El Paso, 
Texas, the insurrecto leader, General Fran- 
cisco Madero, secured a capital for his “ Pro- 
visional Government” of Mexico. After 
more than three days’ continued fighting, 
during which artillery and machine-guns were 
used on both sides, General Juan Navarro, 
the Federal commander, surrendered with his 
command of 1500 men to General Pascual 
Orozco. A good deal of ammunition, five 
pieces of artillery, and nearly five hundred 
prisoners were taken. -From this old historic 
town, the starting-point, more than forty 
years ago, of the march of General Benito 


Juarez for the overthrow of the Emperor 
Maximilian, the insurrectionary leader then 
announced that he would launch his cam- 
paign to take Mexico City and overthrow 
President Diaz. It was admitted by the 
central government that the march to the 
Mexican capital would find a large part of the 
country already in the hands of the insurrecto 
leaders, and would result in bringing many 
recruits to their banners, already flying over 
armies aggregating 27,000 men. 


Following up his victory at Juarez, 
General Madero set up a pro- 
visional government in that town. 
He has all along styled himself the “ Provis- 
sional President” of Mexico. As soon as his 
victorious men had established themselves in 
Juarez, he announced his cabinet. Dr. Vas- 
quez Gomez, who had been insurrectionary 
agent at Washington for some months past, 
was appointed Minister of Foreign Relations; 
Gustavo Madero, brother of the leader, Min- 
ister of Finance; and Pino Suarez, one of the 
peace commissioners, Minister of Justice. 
“Provisional” Ministers of War and the In- 
terior were also named. Madero then stated 
publicly that military operations would there- 
after be conducted at such a distance from, 
the United States boundary that Americans 
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GEN.BERNARDOREYES, MEXICO’S STRONG MILITARY MAN 
(Who may be appointed Minister of War) 


and American interests could not possibly 
‘suffer. He abandoned this position of un- 
doubted military advantage because, he said, 
he was “not willing to bring about complica- 
tions with a nation which has always given 
us proofs of its friendship.” His victory at 
Juarez not only gave the insurgent cause the 
prestige that attracts new recruits, but also 
munitions of war to make their forces formid- 
able in the field. In Juarez he had a customs 
town through which supplies and munitions 
of war might be brought in from the United 
States. Madero has proven himself to be a 
man of some statesmanship and a good deal 
of strength of character. He has treated his 
prisoners and wounded in a humane and 
exemplary way; kept his army, in the main, 
sober, and under discipline; and, in general, 
has given proofs, not only of his valor, but of 
his discretion and humanity. 


The first point of importance 
after Juarez to the southward, the 
city of Chihuahua itself, was be- 
sieged by the insurrectos for several weeks. 
The important manufacturing towns of Tor- 
reon and Cananea fell into their hands early 
last month, and a number of other important 
places, including Durango, Mazatlan, Ojinaga 
and Cuernavaca, within seventy-five miles of 
the capital, were surrounded by insurgent 
forces, with the Federal defenders hopelessly 
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outnumbered. With virtually the entire 
State of Sonoro, including the capital, Hermo- 
sillo, handed over to the triumphant rebels, 
and all the railroad lines south of Chihuahua 
tied up, it seemed that the entire northern 
part of the republic had been lost to the 
government. On May 16, a force of insur- 
gents actually captured Pachuca, within sixty 
miles of Mexico City. The successes of 
Madero impelled the national authorities to 
make extensive preparations for the defense 
of the capital. At various points in the city 
guns were mounted, and a large proportion of 
that fine police force, known as rurales, con- 
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From Collier's Weekly 
MEXICO'S TRIUMPHANT REVOLUTIONARY LEADER, 
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concentrated for an emergency. Sefior de la 
Barra further announced that his govern- 
ment would be pleased to see the foreign 
colonies take “any independent action that 
they might see fit to assist in the preserva- 
tion of law and order in the city.” 


Ever since the beginning of the 
present insurrection, Sefor Ma- 
dero and the other leaders of the 
revolt have maintained that the resignation 
of President Diaz was an absolute necessity 
beforeany real reforms could be assured to the 
people. While General Diaz is in power, 
said Madero in his manifesto issued on May 6, 
“all laws will be fictitious, and all promises 
tricks of war.” Time and time again im- 
portant and dignified leaders of thought in the 
republic have brought to the attention of the 
aged President this feeling that he should step 
aside. ‘Last September, on the attainment 
of his eightieth birthday, and the centenary 
of the republic, Porfirio Diaz was the idol of 
the Mexican people. Recently there has been 
wide opposition to his rule, and it is plain that 
there could not have been any lasting peace 
in the country until the tyrant, as the Mex- 
ican popular hero had come to be called, 
had been overthrown. Up to a few weeks 
ago, Diaz steadily refused even to consider 
the idea of resignation. The revolution, he 
maintained, was scattered and headless, and 
should he step aside, there was no one strong 
enough to restore order. “I came into the 
city of Mexico fighting; I will leave it accom- 
panied by bullets.” There are many in the 
republic who have believed it would be dis- 
astrous for Diaz to retire. Most of the con- 
servative elements, however, apparently be- 
lieve that Diaz, having first declined, made a 
mistake in having himself elected to the 
presidency for the seventh time, and a still 
greater mistake in forcing Ramon Corral, 
an exceedingly unpopular man, upon the 
republic as Vice-President. Early last month 
the aged statesman issued a manifesto 
promising to resign the office of President as 
soon as peace was restored. ‘‘We do not 
want manifestos,”’ said Madero, when this 
news was brought to him, “we want resigna- 
tions.”’ Porfirio Diaz belongs to the past. He 
has kept himself, or has been kept, ignorant 
of the extent of the disaffection in his coun- 
try. The Diaz who remade and built up 
Mexico no longer exists, and it is to be re- 
gretted, for the judgment of history upon his 
life and achievements, that last autumn he 
did not persist in his determination to refuse 
a seventh reélection. 


The End of 
Diaz’s 
Career 
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PORFIRIO DIAZ, AT THE AGE OF THIRTY-ONE, JUST 
AFTER HIS VICTORY OVER THE FRENCH IN 1867 
(From ‘‘ Diaz, Master of Mexico,’’ by James Creelman) 


Progressive Meanwhile the Congress in ses- 
Legislation at sion at Mexico City has been en- 

Mexico City 4 ting into law a number of the 
measures demanded by the more progressive 
elements of the country. On April 25, the 
Chamber of Deputies approved the bill for- 
bidding the reélection of the President, Vice- 
President, and governors of the states. This 
law, as applied to the governors, has already 
been ratified by a number of the state legis- 
latures. On May 14, a bill for the division of 
the rural estates was introduced in the Cham- 
ber. This measure provides for the purchase, 
by the government, of large tracts of land in 
each district, such tracts to be offered for sale 
only to persons who will agree to farm for 
themselves. ‘The terms are to be easy, and 
there are definite arrangements for irrigation, 
road construction, and the guarantee of title. 
The bill at once passed its first reading, and 
it was expected that, by the first of the pres- 
ent month, it would have been enacted. into 
law. Unusual freedom and a high order of 
debate were evident in the discussions on the 
floor of the Chamber during these proceed- 
ings. Representatives of the old régime were 
criticized openly, and proposed changes in 
the constitution and statutes were debated 
with as much frankness as in the House of 
Representatives at Washington. Announce- 
ment was made of the projected introduc- 
tion of an employer’s liability law. 
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AMERICAN SOLDIERS CARRYING WOUNDED MEXICANS ACROSS THE INTERNATIONAL 
BRIDGE, FROM JUAREZ TO EL PASO 
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COLONEL GARIBALDI, GRANDSON OF THE ITALIAN LIBERATOR, WHO HAS BEEN LEADING A 
FORCE KNOWN AS THE FOREIGN LEGION IN THE SERVICE OF THE MEXICAN INSURRECTOS 
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THE MEXICAN PEACE CONFEREES AT THEIR FIRST SESSION AT JUAREZ LAST MONTH 


(From left to right: Seftor José Maria Pino Suarez, Intermediary; Dr. Vasquez Gomez, insurrecto agent; Sefior Francisco I. 
Madero, Sr., insurrecto peace commissioner; Judge Carbajal, federal peace commissioner) 


us The program of the insurrection, 
Peace last month, was marked chiefly 
Conferences 1. the efforts of the Federal gov- 
ernment and the insurrectionary leaders to 
come to some definite agreement whereby 
hostilities might cease and a lasting peace be 
assured. On April 22, after a long negotia- 
tion, an armistice of five days, to begin 
April 25, was agreed upon between the Fed- 
eral authorities and General Madero. The 
Mexican cabinet authorized the Foreign 
Minister, Sefior de la Barra, to negotiate with 
Dr. Vasquez Gomez, the Madero agent. The 
Federal commissioners chosen were Judge 
Francisco Carbajal, a member of the Mex- 
ican Supreme Court, a jurist of the highest 
attainments, and a man of integrity of char- 
acter, Senor Miguel Ahumada, recently ap- 
pointed Governor of the State of Chihuahua, 
a man generally acceptable to the progressive 
elements in Mexico, and Sefior Rafael Her- 
nandez, an eminent lawyer and close friend of 
Secretary Limantour. The insurrectos were 
represented by Sefor Madero, father of the 
insurgent leader, Dr. Vasquez Gomez and 
Sefior José Pino Suarez, provisional Governor 
of Yucatan. The principal demands of the 
insurrectos have been for the resignation of 
President Diaz, and the holding of a new 
election, at which there should be a free and 


unhampered popular vote. To these were 
added, after the battle of Juarez, the demand 
for the resignation of the entire Cabinet. 
Aside from the matter of Diaz’s retirement, 
the government in Mexico City had, by the 
middle of last month, agreed to practically 
everything.in the way of administrative and 
economic reforms demanded by the insur- 
rectos. This is not so remarkable when it is 
remembered that most of these demands are 
already guaranteed by the Mexican constitu- 
tion. The abuses complained of have merely 
grown up without the warrant of the organ- 
ized government of the land. 


Wee Oe SECS the mobilization of 
bythe General Carter’s “maneuver di- 
United States \i-ion” early in March persistent 
reports have been circulated, not only in the 
United States, but in Mexico and throughout 
Europe generally, that such mobilization was 
merely the forerunner of intervention. There 
has been some demand for the launching of 
our troops across the border, not only from 
those whose relatives or friends have been 
wounded in the fights along the boundary or 
whose property has been destroyed, but also 
from those whose large financial interests 
were in danger throughout Mexico. Even on 
the floor of the Senate an open demand was 
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THE MAIN PORTION OF THE NATIONAL MEMORIAL TO 
QUEEN VICTORIA 
(Unveiled last month in London) 


made, last month, in a speech by Senator 
Stone, for armed interference by our troops. 
It is true that President Taft and his cabinet 
have carefully avoided any public expression 
that might be construed as indicating an in- 
tention to intervene. The President has 
repeatedly declared that he would never order 
troops across the border, except upon the 
explicit direction of Congress. The reports of 
military interference, however, had become 
so persistent that, on May 12, Secretary 
Knox sent to Ambassador Wilson at Mexico 
City the following instructions: 

You are authorized officially to deny, through 
the local press and otherwise, as under instructions 
to do so, all foolish stories of intervention, than 
which nothing could be further from the intentions 
of the Government of the United States, which has 
the sincerest friendship for Mexico and the Mex- 
ican people, to whom it hopes will soon return the 
blessings of peace, which is not concerned with 
Mexico’s internal political affairs, and which de- 
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mands nothing but the respect and protection of 
American property and life in a_ neighboring re- 
public. You will use the language of this instruction. 


A number of resolutions have been introduced 
in Congress asking the War Department for 
complete and detailed information concern- 
ing ‘the deaths of American citizens within 
twenty-five miles of the Mexican border as 
a result of the revolution.” Following a 
cabinet meeting on May 5, which was de- 
voted to a discussion of the entire Mexican 
situation, the State Department, for the first 
time, gave out several extracts from reports 
received by it from our diplomatic and con- 
sular officers in Mexico. The situation was 
described as intolerable at many points. 
Disorder and laxness of administration ap- 
proaching almost to anarchy, were reported 
by American consuls at many different points 
throughout the Republic. 


The month of June will be a 
notable one in British Imperial 
affairs. First of all happenings 
in importance and appeal to the British peo- 
ple will be the coronation, on the 22d, of 
his Majesty King George the Fifth, King of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and Emperor of 
India. The usual elaborate preparations 
have been made for the impressive ceremony. 
The United States will be represented on 
that occasion, as Special Ambassador, by Mr. 
John Hays Hammond, a little about whose 
career we present on another page this month. 
The coronation season will extend over an 
entire month. In fact, the first event of the 
festivities took place on the sixteenth of last 
month, when the splendid National Memo- 
rial monument to the late Queen Victoria 
was unveiled in London. This occasion was 
made particularly noteworthy by the pres- 
ence of the German Emperor and Empress, 
and their daughter, the Princess Victoria 
Louise, who spent a week in London, as the 
guests of King George and Queen Mary. 
The Imperial Conference, in which all the 
self-governing dominions will participate, 
will also be held this month. More than 
half the members of the Parliament, rep- 
resenting all the political parties, have me- 
morialized the Premier, expressing their opin- 
ion that “the time has arrived to take 
practical steps to associate the Overseas 
Dominions in a more permanent manner with 
the conduct of Imperial affairs, if possi- 
ble, by means of an established representa- 
tive council of an advisory character in touch 
with public opinion throughout the Empire.” 


Coronation 
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King George 
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KING GEORGE AND QUEEN MARY AT THE OPENING CONCERT OF THE CORONATION FESTIVITIES 
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OPENING OF THE CORONATION FESTIVITIES IN LONDON LAST MONTH 


(The King and Queen on their way to the Crystal Palace, passing the Queen Victoria Monument) 
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the Commons ‘Mid the. wildest enthusiasm on 
Passes the the part of the government sup- 
veto Bil yorters, the Veto Bill, for the 
curtailment of the powers of the House of 
Lords, passed its third reading and became 
a law on May 15, by a vote of 362 to 241, the 
majority of the government combination. 
Almost all the amendments proposed b, the 
opposition during the long course of the de- 
bate were defeated. Premier Asquith, how- 
ever, consented, last month, to several 
changes, one of which is important and re- 
garded by the conservatives as a concession. 
This extends the period over which the Peers 
may delay a measure. The medsure was at 
once sent over to the Upper House and the 
next day passed its first reading in that body. 
The Lords have been discussing their own 
scheme for reform, that fathered by the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, the Unionist leader. 
The Lansdowne bill provides for a second 
chamber of 350 members, who shall no 
longer have the right to sit merely because 
they are Peers. According to this plan, the 
new House of Lords would consist of 100 
members elected by the hereditary Peers, 
100 nominated by the Crown, and 120 elected 
by outside constituencies. The other 30 
would include the royal princes, the arch- 
bishops and the bishops of the Established 
Church, and the law lords. None of these 
would be permitted to hold a seat for longer 
than 12 years, and one-quarter of the total 
number would retire every third year. The 
composition of this new Upper House would 
be a compromise between guarding vested in- 
terests and yielding to the demand for prog- 
ress, for, in Great Britain, as has been said, 
it is impossible to start with a clean slate. 
It is probable that nothing further will be 
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JOHN BULL HAS SOMETHING FOR EVERYBODY 
(Insurance Against Old Age, Illness and ‘‘ No Job”’) 
From the Spokesman-Review (Spokane) 
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done in the matter of the reorganization of 
the Upper House until after the coronation. 
Then will come the final struggle. Then, 
also, will Mr. Asquith have to settle his 
political bills with his allies, the Irish. 
insurance Having cleared the way, by the 
hoe ines, Passage of the Veto Bill, for its 
and “No Job” program of liberal constitutional 
legislation, the British House of Commons, 
last month, took up several very important 
measures intended to alleviate poverty in the 
United Kingdom. Two such measures are 
already in-operation. These are the old-age- 
pension system for workingmen over 65 
years of age, and the labor exchanges, by 
which the unemployed may learn of vacancies 
in their trades, and be put in communication 
with employers needing workmen. On May 
4 Mr. Lloyd-George, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, introduced in the Commons the next 
step in this policy, in the form of a measure 
providing for the insurance of working men 
and women against both sickness and unem- 
ployment. The insurance against sickness is 
compulsory, and will apply to all wage-earn- 
ers with an income of less than $800 a year, 
excepting persons under 65, who may come 
under the old-age-pension act. Provision is 
also made for the care of soldiers, sailors, 
teachers, civil servants, and “casual’’ labor- 
ers. The plan for insurance against unem- 
ployment, which is also compulsory, will first 
be applied only to the building and engineer- 
ing trades. Opinion among British political 
leaders, regardless of party politics, is highly 
in favor of this measure, which the Chancellor 
characterized as “the most comprehensive 
piece of constitutional legislation ever intro- 
duced into Parliament.’’ The Imperial bud- 
get presented by the Chancellor, on May 16, 
showed a surplus of approximately $28,000,- 
ooo. The only new feature it contained was 
a proposal to pay members of the House of 
Commons a salary of $2000 annually. 


The long awaited edict abolishing 
the Grand Council, under which 
the Chinese Empire has been 
governed for centuries, and the substitution 
of a constitutional cabinet of ten members, 
was published to the world on May 8. It is 
true that the cabinet is made up of the 
former Grand Councilors, with the addition 
of Liang Tun Yen, ex-President of the Foreign 
Board, who recently made a tour of the 
United States. The change of name, how- 
ever, is in itself a step toward the establish- 
ment of a truly constitutional government. 


A Real 
Cabinet 
for China 
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Prince Ching, a typical Chinese reactionary, 
becomes nominal Premier and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. Liang Tun Yen, however, 
who is styled second Foreign Minister, will 
be the real moving spirit in the conduct of 
China’s relations with the rest of the world. 
It is part of the plan to make the cabinet 
ministers dependent upon the will of the 
majority in the National Assembly. This 
was one of the chief demands of the Chinese 
liberal element, and the concession has al- 
ready appeased, in a measure, the malcontents 
who have been leading the insurrection in the 
south. At the same time, the central.govern- 
ment issued an edict authorizing the conclu- 
sion of a new loan of $50,000,000, negotiated 
by European and American financiers, for rail- 
road construction. This edict stated that the 
government, “noting that the provinces have 
demonstrated their inability to construct trunk 
railroads, has decided to relieve the provincial 
authorities of the control of such projects, and 
immediately construct trunk lines throughout 
the Empire . . . for this purpose employing 
foreign loans and foreign engineers.” 


Early last month an anti-Manchu 


The ° se 
iLanton plot against the throne of China 
prising’ ‘became a revolution on a small 
scale. It started with a riot in Canton, the 


metropolis of Southern China, and more 
bitterly opposed—perhaps because farther off 
—than any other part of the Empire, to the 
Manchu dynasty. It is not easy, at this dis- 
tance, to understand the details of Chinese 
popular movements. Economic conditions 
centering in the famine in the south and the 
plague in the north, however, have been the 
moving causes of the present revolutionary 
disturbances. By the middle of last month 
these had assumed grave proportions. Sev- 
eral cities were taken by the rebels and many 
lives and much property destroyed. Amer- 
icans have a special interest in the preserva- 
tion of law and order in South China, since there 
are many American mission stations in that 
section of the Empire. 


Two important constitutional 
questions were submitted to a 
popular referendum in Australia 
on April 26. The first proposed to give the 
Federal Parliament power over all matters 
of trade, commerce, and industry within the 
Commonwealth. The second provided for 
the nationalization of monopolies, and for 
giving the Federal government power to take 
possession, upon equitable terms, of any 
enterprise officially declared by Parliament 


Australia 
and the 
Referendum 
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Photograph by G. G. Bain, N, Y. 
PRINCE CHING, WHO LAST MONTH BECAME THE FIRST 
CONSTITUTIONAL PREMIER OF CHINA 


to constitute a monopoly. Both measures 
were defeated by popular majorities of more 
than 250,000 votes. The total vote on these 
measures was approximately a million and a 
quarter, out of a total population of four and 
a quarter millions. This is an unusually 
large proportion of the voting strength; ap- 
parently nearly everybody went to the polls. 
Each of the States voted solidly against the 
propositions, except Western Australia, which 
gave small majorities of approximately 500 
for them. A heated campaign had been 
fought on these questions. The idea of state 
rights as opposed to too much “federaliza- 
tion” has been a burning question in Aus- 
tralia for several years. The bills embodying 
the propositions were passed last November 
by both Houses of the Federal Parliament, 
subject to a popular referendum. The meas- 
ures were vigorously advocated by the So- 
cialist and labor parties, and their rejection 
is looked upon as a serious setback for labor 
as an organized political movement in Aus- 
tralia. The labor party, which went into 
power in the Commonwealth last summer, 
has heretofore had things pretty much its own 
way in the legislature. It has been in favor of 
liberal emigration laws for the white races, 
and has done a great deal toward building up 
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THE THREE BIG MEN OF THE NEWLY CONSTITUTED CHINESE CABINET 
(From left to right, 1, Hsu Shih-Chang, formerly President of the Board of Posts and Communications, who becomes one of 
the Vice-Premiers; 2, Liang Tun Yen, Vice-President of the Foreign Board—the Wai Wu Pu—who becomes 
the real Minister of Foreign Affairs—the Premier being only nominal Foreign Minister; 3, Na- 
Tung, ex-President of the Foreign Board, who also becomes a Vice-Premier) 


the country. The platform upon which it ization of monopolies; a graduated tax on un- 
was elected is not a long one. Its princi- improved lands; a Commonwealth bank; 
pal planks demand the maintenance of a reduction of public borrowing; and insurance 
“White Australia”; Protection; the national- against unemployment. 
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SHENG HSUAN HUAI ° PRINCE PU LUN LIEUTENANT-GENERAL YIN CHANG 
(Interior) pf (Agriculture and Commerce) (War) 


CHINESE CABINET MINISTERS OF WIDE EXPERIENCE 


(These three lower portraits are reproduced from the Far Eastern Review of Shanghai) 
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DR. JOHN G. BOWMAN 
(State University of Iowa) 


DR. ELMER E. BROWN DR. L. H. MURLIN 
(University of New York) 


(Boston University) 


THREE UNIVERSITY PRESIDENTS RECENTLY APPOINTED 


During the past few weeks sev- 
_of eral university presidencies have 

Universities’ een filled by the election of men 
already eminent in academic service. As 
a successor to Chancellor McCracken, of the 
New York University, the trustees of that 
institution were successful in securing Dr. 
Elmer Ellsworth Brown, for the past five 
years United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. Dr. Brown will begin his new duties 
with the cordial assurance of the codperation 
of Columbia University and the College of the 
City of New York in the broad field of aca- 
demic work at the metropolis of the nation. 
The new president of the lowa State Univer- 
sity is Dr. John G. Bowman, a native of Iowa 
and a graduate of the university, who has 
done graduate work in the East, and for the 
past four years has been secretary of the Car- 
negie Foundation. Dr. Bowman’s work has 
brought him in touch with the most recent 
developments of college education through- 
out the country, and, for a man of thirty- 
four, he is exceptionally well qualified for the 
important responsibilities of State university 
administration. Boston University has re- 
cently called to its presidency Dr. Lemuel H. 
Murlin, who has been president of Baker 
University, Kansas, since 1894, while Dr. Guy 
Potter Benton, for more than eight years 
president of Miami University, Ohio, and 
former president of the Upper Iowa Univer- 


New Heads 
of 


sity, has been unanimously elected president 
of the University of Vermont and State Agri- 
cultural College. This vacancy was caused 
a year ago by the death of Dr. Matthew H. 
Buckham, who had been the university’s 
chief executive for nearly forty years. Presi- 
dent Buckham, like President Murlin, is a 
native of Ohio, that prolific mother of col- 
leges and college administrators. 


Interest 1% alluding, last month, to the 

in Rare burning of the New York State 

Sooks Library at Albany, mention was 
made of the high value placed upon early Am- 
erican imprints and manuscript sources of 
American history. Many of the books and 
manuscripts that were lost in the Albany fire 
can never, by any possibility, be duplicated, 
and librarians have been baffled in any at- 
tempt to make an accurate estimate of the 
money loss to the State of New York occa- 
sioned by this needless fire. A striking illus- 
tration of the value placed by collectors upon 
rare books was afforded, last month, in the 
sale of the private library gathered by the late 
Robert Hoe of New York. The first section 
of this library, consisting of 3500 lots, brought 
an average of nearly $300 each, or an aggre- 
gate closely approaching $1,000,000, and far 
exceeding the receipts of any previous auction 
sale of books in the world’s history. The 
most important item of the sale was the 
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famous Gutenberg Bible, which brought the 
astonishing price of $50,000. Hardly less 
remarkable, however, was the interest dis- 
played in rare Americana. The record price 
of $10,000 was paid for a copy of John Win- 
throp’s “ Declaration of Former Passages and 
Proceedings Betwixt the English and the 
Narrowgansetts with Their Confederates,” 
published at Cambridge, Mass., in 1645, by 
John Daye. This is said to be the first book 
on historical subjects printed in English 
America, and chronologically the third sur- 
viving example of the Daye press at Cam- 
bridge. It is one of only four known copies, 
two of which are in public institutions. 


Perhaps in this connection it may 
not be amiss to direct attention to 
the few historical institutions in 
this country that are devoting themselves 
especially to the collecting of early American 
imprints. One such institution, the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society, at Worcester, Mass., 
is now attempting to make a collection of all 
American imprints up to 1820. _ It is also per- 
fecting its files of American newspapers, of 
which it possesses a remarkably large number. 
Our careless American public has given too 
little thought to the importance of such his- 
torical materials. Even now the work of the 
American Antiquarian Society on manu- 
scripts has been abandoned for lack of funds, 
although its value is clearly revealed by the 
publications of former years. Such institu- 
tions as that at Worcester should be liberally 
supported by Americans of wealth who de- 
sire to foster historical research and thus to 
stimulate the interest of the rising generation 
in our national heritage. Besides the Li- 
brary of Congress at Washington, the nation 
can now boast of several modern buildings 
especially planned for the housing of just such 
literary treasures as those which needlessly 
perished at Albany. Only last month the 
doors of the beautiful and commodious New 
York Public Library were thrown open after 
a decade spent in construction. This build- 
ing is described and pictured on page 701 of 
this number. It is one of the three or four 
leading structures of its kind in the world, and 
within its massive walls the rich collections 
of Americana and other rare books, manu- 
scripts, and prints amassed during the history 
of the Lenox Library, and the newspaper files 
and series of documents of the old Astor Li- 
brary will have as safe a storage place as man 
can devise. The building will accommodate 
3,000,000 volumes and nearly 2000 readers 
at one time. 


Literary 
Treasure 
Houses 
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COL. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 
(The veteran reformer and author who died last month) 


Colone) Ln the death of Col. Thomas 
Higginson and Wentworth Higginson, at Cam- 
Equal Suffrage ridge, Mass., last month, there 
passed away the last of the little group of New 
England radicals whose names, a generation 
ago, were household words throughout the 
North. Colonel Higginson had won a bril- 
liant reputation as an anti-slavery advocate 
some years before the Civil War, but that was 
only one of the causes that he championed. 
As early as 1850, he had signed a call for a na- 
tional woman suffrage convention, and in 
later years, as editor of the Woman’s Journal, 
and through other channels, he rendered con- 
spicuous service to the movement for woman’s 
advancement, not only on political lines, but - 
in many phases of social reform. His advo- 
cacy of woman’s rights was always marked by 
breadth and liberality, suffused by the kindli- 
ness of feeling that was inseparable from his 
disposition. The later developments of the 
equal suffrage agitation, one of which was il- 
lustrated by the great parade in New York 
City on May 6, may not have altogether met 
with Colonel Higginson’s approval, but that 
did not deter him from a vigorous‘advocacy 
of the main principle at issue even to the very 
last of his unusually active literary career. 





















































THE SUFFRAGETTE PARADE OF MAY 6 COMING DOWN FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From April 21 to May 21, 1911) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


April 21.—The House passes the Canadian 
Reciprocity bill by vote of 266 to 89. 

April 24.—The Senate confirms the appoint- 
ments of Curtis Guild, Jr., as ambassador to Rus- 
sia, W. W. Rockhill as ambasasdor to Turkey, and 
Henry S. Boutell as minister to Switzerland. 

April 25.—In the House, general debate on the 
Farmers’ Free List bill is begun. 

April 27.—In the Senate, Mr. Frye (Rep., Me.) 
resigns as president pro tempore.... The House 
passes the Reapportionment bill. 

April 28.—In the Senate, the personnel of the 
standing committees is announced and approved 
after a protest by Mr. LaFollette (Rep., Wis.) on 
behalf of the twelve ‘‘progressive’’ Republican 
members. 

May 1.—The Senate discusses the proposed 
Canadian reciprocity agreement. 

May 4.—In the Senate, the hour of meeting is 
set for 2 o’clock. ... In the House, Mr. Hill (Rep., 
Conn.) argues strongly against the Canadian 
reciprocity bill. 

May 8.—The House, after a discussion lasting 
two weeks, passes the Farmers’ Free List bill, with- 
out amendment, by a vote of 236 to 109. 

May 9.—The House votes to investigate the 
Post-Office Department and the Sugar Trust. 

May 11.—In the Senate, a number of “‘insur- 
gent”” Republicans prevent the election of Mr. 
Gallinger (Rep., N. H.), the caucus nominee, as 
president pro tem. 


May 16.—The Senate ‘confirms the nomination 
of Henry L. Stimson as Secretary of War... . The 
House adopts a resolution providing for an investi- 
gation of the Steel Trust. 

May 17-18.—In the Senate, Mr. Crawford (Rep., 
S. D.) speaks against reciprocity with Canada. 

May 20.—The House debates the provisions of 
the Arizona constitution. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN 


April 22.—Governor Eberhart, of Minnesota, 
signs the bill providing for the nomination of 
United States Senators by direct vote. 

April 23.—Postmaster-General Hitchcock an- 
nounces that a deficit of $17,600,000 has been 
wiped out during the past two years. 

April 24.—Gen. Theodore A. Bingham, formerly 
Police Commissioner, is appointed chief engineer of 
the Bureau of Highways in New York City. 

April 25.—Samuel Adams, of Chicago, is ap- 
pointed First Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 

April 27.—President Taft, speaking at a dinner 
in New York City, makes an extended plea for 
reciprocity with Canada. 

April 28.—Lloyd C. Griscom resigns the presi- 
dency of the New York County Republican 
Committee. .. . Capt. John A. Gibbons is ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis. 

April 30.—The close of the Treasury’s fiscal year 
shows a surplus as against last year’s deficit. 

May 1.—Charles H. Hyde, Chamberlain of the 
City of New York, is indicted by a grand jury, 
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charged with accepting bribes....The United 
States Supreme Court decides that the federal gov- 
ernment controls the forest reserves, not the 
States. 

May 2.—A grand jury at Columbus, Ohio, be- 
gins an investigation of the charges of legislative 
bribery. . . . The Ohio Senate passes the House bill 
providing for the Oregon plan of electing United 
States Senators by direct vote. ... James H. Pres- 
ton (Dem.) is elected mayor of Baltimore. 

May 3.—The Massachusetts Senate rejects the 
federal income-tax resolution passed by the House. 
... Five members of the Ohio General Assembly 
are indicted on the charge of soliciting bribes. 

May 4.—Robert R. Moore is appointed Cham- 
berlain of the City of New York, succeeding Mr. 
Hyde, who resigned following his indictment. 

May 6.—The biennial session of the Colorado 
Legislature comes to an end without the choice of 
a successor to the late Senator Hughes. 

May 7.—President Taft informs a delegation of 
farmers that he believes reciprocity with Canada to 
be good for all the people of the United States and 
declines to argue the matter with them. . 

May 10.—The Pennsylvania House ratifies the 
proposed income-tax amendment. 

May 12.—Jacob M. Dickinson resigns his port- 
folio as Secretary of War; Henry L. Stimson 


_ (Rep.), of New York, is appointed to succeed him. 


May 15.—The Supreme Court of the United 
States declares the Standard Oil Company to be a 
combination in restraint of trade and orders its dis- 
solution within six months; the Court also sets 
aside the sentence of imprisonment for contempt 
imposed upon Samuel Gompers, Frank Morrison, 
and John Mitchell by the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia. ...The Democratic mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House fail to reach an agreement regarding a re- 
duction of the tariff on wool....Governor Dix 
urges the people of New York to coéperate toward 
the prevention of forest fires. 

May 16.—The $50,000,000 Panama Canal bond 
issue is thrown open to popular subscription. ... 
Three more Ohio legislators are indicted for bribe 
solicitation. 

May 17.—A special investigating committee of 
the Illinois Senate reports that the election of 
United States Senator Lorimer could not have been 
accomplished without bribery and corruption... . 
President Taft sends to the Senate the Tariff 
Board’s report on the print-paper industry in the 
United States and Canada. 

May 18.—The Illinois Senate adopts a resolution 
asking the United States Senate to reopen the 
Lorimer investigation. 

May 19.—The Government brings suit at New 
York against the so-called Lumber Trust of the 
— States, alleging unreasonable restraint of 
trade. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN 


April 23.—The first constitutional election is 
held in Monaco. 

April 24.—Unionist amendments to the second 
clause of the Veto bill are defeated by large majori- 
ties in the British House of Commons. 

April 25—An armistice is declared between the 
insurgents and the féderal troops in Mexico.. .. 
The Mexican Chamber of Deputies adopts bills 


providing that the President, Vice-President, and 
governors of states may not be elected for a second 
term.... The first parliament of the Union of 
South Africa comes to an end. 

April 25-26.—Several attempts by the Unionists 
to amend the Government’s Veto bill are defeated 
by large majorities in the House of Commons. 


April 26.—A Government measure before the 
Prussian Diet appropriates $65,750,000 for railway 
improvements. ... The voters of Australia reject 
two measures, urged by the commonwealth govern- 
ment, which would increase federal control over 
commerce and industry. 

April 27.—A serious revolutionary outbreak oc- 
curs at Canton, China. 

May 1.—Quiet is restored at Canton, but the 
insurrectionists capture five small towns in the 
vicinity. 

May 2.—The British House of Commons passes 
most of the important clauses of the Government’s 
bill curtailing the power of the upper house. 

May 4.—David Lloyd-George, Chancellor of the 
British Exchequer, explains in the House of Com- 
mons the Government’s scheme of insurance 
against sickness and unemployment. . .. Ambassa- 
dor Bryce and Sir Wilfrid Laurier confer at Ottawa 
regarding the preservation of Pacific seal herds. 


May 5.—The bill giving women the right to vote 
passes its second reading in the British Parliament 
by vote of 255 to 88.... The Portuguese bishops 
decide that the Government’s Separation law is not 
acceptable to them. 

May 6.—Peace negotiations between the Mexi- 
can Government and the insurgent General Madero 
come to an end; the rebels again prepare to attack 
Juarez. 

May 7.—President Diaz of Mexico declares that 
he is willing to resign after peace has been restored. 
...An anarchist plot against the Minister of the 
Interior and the Prefect of Police is discovered in 
Paris.... The Nicaraguan Assembly authorizes 
President Estrada to arrange an American loan. 


May 8.—The Chinese Grand Council is abolished 
by imperial edict and a constitutional cabinet of 
ten members substituted.... Lord Lansdowne’s 
bill for the reconstitution of the British House of 
Lords is introduced and passes its first reading. 
... Emperor William of Germany is reported to 
have made an inspection of forts on the French 
frontier. 

May 9.—The Supreme Court of Austria decides 
that Archduke John, who disappeared twenty 
years ago, is dead.... The first court of King 
George V. is held at Buckingham Palace. 

May 10.—The Mexican insurgents capture the 
city of Juarez, making prisoners of General Na- 
varro and his entire command.... Juan Estrada 
resigns as President of Nicaragua, Vice-President 
Diaz assuming the presidency and appointing a 
cabinet. ... The Duma votes $2,000,000 to fight 
cholera and the plague in Russia. 

May 11.—Francisco Madero, Jr., proclaims him- 
self provisional president of Mexico and appoints 
a ministry.... Baron Rosen, ambassador to the 
United States, is appointed temporary director of 
the Russian foreign office. 

May 15.—The Veto bill is passed on its third 
reading in the House of Commons, by a majority 
of 362 to 241....Francisco Madero and Judge 
Carbajal, representative of the Mexican Govern- 























RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


ment, confer at Juarez regarding peace terms... . 
Prince Lidj Jeassu, fifteen years old, is proclaimed 
Emperor of Abyssinia. 

May 16.—The Veto bill passes its first reading in 
the British House of Lords. . .. The budget as pre- 
sented by Chancellor Lloyd-George provides a‘sal- 
ary for members of Parliament. : 

May 17.—Sefior de la Barra, Mexican minister 
of foreign relations, announces that President Diaz 
and Vice-President Corral will resign before May 
31.... The Finnish diet is dissolved. 

May 21.—A treaty of peace is signed at Juarez 
between the official representative of the Mexican 
Government and three of the insurgent leaders; 
President Diaz is to resign and Sefior de la Barra is 
to serve as Provisional President. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


April 21.—The American troops near the Mexi- 
can border are ordered to enforce strictly the neu- 
trality laws. 

April 22.—President Diaz frees Blatt, Converse, 
and Brown, the Americans who had been ina Mexi- 
can jail for two months, charged with aiding the 
insurgents. 

April 24.—United States officials in Porto Rico 
arrest Ex-President Morales of Santo Domingo, his 
Vice-President, and a general, charging them with 
plotting to organize a military expedition against 
the Dominican government. 

April 26.—Mexico formally protests to Great 
Britain against the landing of British marines at 
San Quentin, Lower California. 

April 27.—France notifies the signatories to the 
Algeciras convention that French intervention in 
Morocco is necessary to protect foreigners at Fez. 

May 3.—The ministers of Haiti and Santo 
Domingo, at Washington, are instructed to draw up 
and sign a protocol submitting the long-standing 
boundary dispute to arbitration. 

May 5.—Ratifications of the Anglo-Japanese 
commerical treaty are exchanged at Tokyo.... 
Russia inquires of Japan her reason for establishing 
a consulate at Aigun, Manchuria, near the frontier. 
... The International Opium Congress is post- 
poned until July, 1912. 

May 8.—Germany warns France of the serious 
consequences that might follow a French occupa- 
tion of Fez....An agreement between China and 
Great Britain, providing for the gradual extinction 
of the Chinese production and importation of 
opium, is signed at Peking. 

May 9.—President Falliéres of France is warmly 
welcomed on a visit to Brussels. 

May 17.—The draft of a general treaty of arbi- 
tration is submitted by Secretary of State Knox 
to the British and French ambassadors. ... The 
German-American potash conference at Hamburg 
reaches an agreement regarding prices and taxes. 

May 20.—The $30,000,000 loan for the con- 
struction of railways in Hunan and Hupei prov- 
inces, China, is signed at Peking by representa- 
tives of American, British, French and German 
bankers. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


April 22.—John J. McNamara, secretary and 
treasurer of the International Association of 
Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, is arrested 
with two other men, charged with responsibility for 
the dynamiting of the Los Angeles Times building, 
in October, 1910. .. . Thirty-two persons are killed 

















HENRI MAURICE BERTEAUX, THE FRENCH MINISTER 
OF WAR, WHO WAS CRUSHED TO DEATH BY 
A MONOPLANE AT PARIS ON MAY 2I 


by the collapse of a railroad bridge over a gorge in 
Cape Colony.... The American pavilion at the 
International Art Exhibition, Rome, is formally 
opened by the Italian King and Queen. 

April 23.—The German census shows a large in- 
crease in the male population, and a falling death 
rate.... The Pacific Mail steamer Asia is wrecked 
200 miles south of Shanghai. 

April 24.—Dr. Elmer E. Brown, United States 
Commissioner of Education, is chosen as chan- 
cellor of New York University... . / A copy of the 
Guttenberg Bible, the first important work to be 
printed from movable type, is sold at auction in 
New York City for $50,000. 

April 25.—Official figures show a total of 95,884 
deaths from the bubonic plague in India during 
March. 

April 27.—John W. Alexander’s painting, “‘Sun- 
light,” is awarded first prize at the international art 
exhibition of the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg. 

April 28.—Premier Asquith and Mr. Balfour, 
leader of the Opposition, are among those attend- 
ing a meeting at the London Guildhall to further an 
arbitration treaty with the United States. 

April 29.—The derailment of a school-teachers’ 
excursion train near Easton, Pa., results in the 
death of twelve persons....The International 
Exhibition of Industries and Labor is opened at 
Turin, Italy. 

April 30.—The. first of a series of observances of 
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Cardinal Gibbons’ jubilee is held at Baltimore. 
... Fire destroys about one-third of the city of 
Bangor, Me., rendering thousands homeless and 
causing a property loss’ amounting to $2,500,000. 

May 1.—The Lehigh Valley, Ontario & Western, 
and Delaware & Hudson railroads decide to sell 
their coal property in accordance with the Supreme 
Court decision....Serious disturbances marked 
the observance of May Day by the workmen of 
Paris. 

May 2.—The $10,000 prize offered by the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, of New York, for an 
American opera, is awarded to Horatio W. Parker 
and Brian Hooker. 

May 4.—Twenty-one new indictments are re- 
turned at Los Angeles against the three alleged 
dynamiters of the Times building. ... The German 
Antarctic expedition under Lieutenant Filchner 
sails from Hamburg. ... The Congress of Interna- 
tional Law, at Madrid, confirms the right to use 
aerial craft in war. 

May 5.—Lincoln Beachey flies over the capitol 
at Washington in an aeroplane....The Third 
Peace Congress, in session at Baltimore, endorses 
James Speyer’s plan for financial neutrality during 
war. 

May 6.—Three thousand women parade in New 
York City in furtherance of the cause of woman 
suffrage. 

May 8.—Dr. Frederic A. Lucas is appointed 
director of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, in New York. ... Fire destroys a large section 
of the town of Yamagata, Japan. ... The breaking 
of an ice dam floods Fairbanks, Alaska. 

May 11.—A committee representing 400 mem- 
bers of the British House of Commons pledge 
themselves to further the Anglo-American arbitra- 
tion movement. 

May 12.—King George and Queen Mary open at 
London the Festival of Empire, an exposition of 
the empire’s resources. 

May 14.—The general assembly of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture meets at Rome; 
King Victor Emmanuel congratulates the Ameri- 
cans on their representative delegation. 

May 15.-—A lockout of 40,000 workmen is de- 
clared at Copenhagen by the employers’ federation, 
efforts to settle the difficulty having failed. 

May 16.—A massive memorial to Queen Vic- 
toria, in the plaza before Buckingham Palace, is 
unveiled by King George. 

May 18.—A fire at the Kansas City stockyards 
kills a thousand sheep....Guy Potter Benton, 
president of Miami University (Ohio), is elected 
president of the University of Vermont. 

May 21.—Henri M. Berteaux, French Minister 
of War, and Premier Monis are struck by an aero- 
plane at Issy-les-Moulineaux; the former is killed 
and the latter severely injured. 


OBITUARY 


April 21.—Rear-Adm. Richard Inch, U. S. N., 
retired, 67. 

April 22.—Harry Fenn, painter in water colors 
and illustrator of books, 73....John Passmore 
Edwards, the English publicist, philanthropist, and 
peace advocate, 88. . 


April 25.—Charles Wertheimer, the well-known 
London art collector, 60. 

“April 26.—Rev. Dr. Peter Henry Steenstra, of 
Cambridge, Mass., a leading authority on the Old 
Testament, 78. 

April 27.—Henry W. Carey, a prominent Michi- 
gan lumberman, 60. 

April 30.—Dr. Cameron Piggotty, professor of 
chemistry in the University of the South, 55. 

May 1.—Dr. Henry Knapp, the eminent eye and 
ear surgeon of New York, 79.... Hannah Whitall 
Smith, a well-known writer on religious subjects, 
79.... Catherine Cooper Hopley, an English au- 
thority on reptiles and birds....John Henry 
Flagg, former clerk of the United States Senate, 68. 


May 2.—Col. Theodore Schaeck, the Swiss 
aéronaut....John H. Vanderpoel, for more than 
thirty years teacher of drawing and painting in the 
Art Institute of Chicago, 53. 

May 3.—Nils Poulson, of New York, a promi- 
nent engineer and iron manufacturer, 68. 

May 4.—Albert Beard Kittredge, formerly Sena- 
tor from South Dakota, 50.... Karl von Hier- 
onymi, Hungarian Minister of Commerce.... 
Adolph Woermann, a leader in German shipping, 
63. 

May 5.—Edgar A. Spencer, Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of New York, 63. 

May 6.—Halsey Cooley Ives, director of the 
St. Louis Museum of Art, 64.... John T. Bird, ex- 
Congressman and formerly vice-chancellor of New 
Jersey, 82. 

May 8.—Rev. Dr. John H. DeForest, a veteran 
Congregational minister in Japan. 

May 9.—Thomas Wentworth Higginson, the 
historian and essayist, 87. 

May 10.—Rear-Adm. William C. Gibson, 
U.S. N., retired, 73... .Nathan C. Giffin, a promi- 
nent Wisconsin lawyer and jurist, 78. 

May 13.—Charles G. Warner, formerly vice- 
president of the Missouri Pacific Railway, 67. 

May 14.—William R. A Wilson, M.D., a writer 
of books for boys, 41. 

May 15.—Abiram Chamberlain, formerly Gov- 
ernor of Connecticut, 74.... James Smith, chair- 
man of the manufacturing committee of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, 53.... Charles Hamlin, briga- 
dier-general of volunteers in the Civil War, 73. 

May 17.—Ex-Congressman William B. Baker, 
of South Dakota, known as ‘‘the father of the rural 
free delivery,’’ 71....General Allyne Cushing 
Litchfield, a cavalry officer during the Civil War, 
75.... Samuel Scudder, the naturalist and author 
of works on butterflies, 74.... Admiral Rodney 
Maclaine Lloyd, of the British navy, retired, 70. 

May 18.—Gustav Mahler, the eminent composer 
and conductor, 50.... Prof. Marcus N. Horton, 
for many years identified with secondary schools in 
New York State and one of the oldest graduates of 
Williams College, 81... .Very Rev. James McGill, 
of Philadelphia, a widely known Roman Catholic 
priest, 84. 

May 20.—Frederick Porter Vinton, the Boston 
portrait painter, 65. 

May 21.—Henri French 
Minister of War, 59. 


Maurice Berteaux, 
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“NOW, BY GINGER, I KNOW RIGHT WHERE I'M AT” 
From the Leader (Cleveland) 











"THE long-awaited decision of the Supreme ee 
Court in the Standard Oil case was wl 
rendered on May 15. Pending the result 4, | eg ny 
of the court’s deliberations, the whole in- x mn tt pe 
dustrial machine had been allowed to slow : Sep ar 
down. Now that the verdict is known, how- 


ever, Uncle Sam can resume normal speed. 
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A STERN DECREE IT DIDN’T HURT A BIT 
From the North American (Philadelphia) From the Journal (New York) 
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WEATHER CLEARING! 
From the Eagle (Brooklyn) 


Further comment on the Standard Oil de- 
cision will be found in our editorial pages. 
Congress, also, has put some industrial com- 
binations on the “anxious seat.” Resolu- 
tions have been passed by the House and 
committees appointed, to investigate both 
the United States Steel Corporation and the 
American Sugar Refining Company. Mean- 
while the House has been attacking ‘the 
interests” from another angle, putting a 
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“LETTING I DARE NOT WAIT UPON I WOULD” 
From the Inter Ocean (Chicago) 
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ON THE ANXIOUS SEAT 
From the Journal (Minneapolis) 


number of articles on the free list and 
materially reducing the tariff on others. 
The activity of the House, in fact, has piled 
up several important measures at the door 
of the Senate for action by that body. 
Schedule ‘‘K,” dealing with wool, has been 
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IN EXTRAORDINARY SESSION 
From the Globe and Commercial Advertiser (New York) 
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SHEEP-SHEARING—FOR WHOSE BENEFIT? 
From the Record (Fort Worth, Texas) 


an object of particular interest to Congress, 
and a considerable reduction in the rates on 
this class of goods was provided for in the 
House bill last month. This business of 
tariff-making is no easy matter, as the Demo- 
cratic majority no doubt fully realizes, in 
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spite of the brief and simple formula supplied 
by Mr. Carnegie. His suggestions, as shown 
in the cartoon below, will, however, appeal to 
the large majority of the American people. 
But to the stand-pat protectionists, anything 
in the nature of downward revision looks very 
much like killing the goose that lays the gold- 
en eggs—which Dame Democracy is pictured 
as doing in the cartoon below. 

















TEACHER CARNEGIE GIVES A LITTLE ASSISTANCE 
From the Inland Herald (Spokane) 


THE GOOSE WITH THE GOLDEN EGGS 
From. the Inquirer (Philadelphia) 
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“BENEFACTOR OF HUMANITY ” 


Mr. Carnegie being presented with a gold medal by the representatives of twenty-one American republics 
From the Saturday Globe (Utica) 


The presentation to Mr. Andrew Carnegie attention by reason of its liberal use of the 
of a gold medal by the representatives of “recall” privilege in its city charter. 
twenty-one American republics was a fitting 
recognition of the material aid rendered by 
him to the cause of peace and friendship be- 
tween nations. Mr. McCutcheon’s cartoon 
on this page rightly suggests that labor, forits 
own best interests, should be foremost in the 
fight against the use of violence in its behalf. 
We are reminded by Mr. Rogers’ cartoon that 
Tacoma has recently attracted a good deal of 
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‘ ‘‘NOW THAT I SO SOON AM DONE FOR, 
LABOR VS. VIOLENCE I WONDER WHAT I WAS BEGUN FOR” 
From the Tribune (Chicago) From the Herald (New York) 
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THE CORONATION MAGNET 
“About thirty millions of American dollars will be spent in 
London during the coronation of George V.’’-—News item 
From the News-Tribune (Duluth) 


The coronation of George the Fifth this 
month will draw many visitors from this side 
to the great royal show, making John Bull the 
richer by a considerable number of American 
dollars. The brilliant record of the New Jer- 
sey legislature in the enactment of popular 
legislation has erected a veritable ‘beacon 
light”’—to use the cartoonist’s phrase—for 
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THE BEACON LIGHT 
From the Jersey Journal (Jersey City) 

the guidance of other States. No wonder 
New Jersey appreciates having such a man as 
Governor Wilson “around the house.” The 
Governor has been making an extensive 
“swing around the circle” during the past 
month, and his replies to frequent questions 
on the subject of a Presidential nomination 
have been very interesting. 
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‘“‘my! IT’S NICE FO HAVE A MAN AROUND THE 
HOUSE!”’ 
From the North American (Philadelphia) 


ISN’T WOODROW THE CONVINCING OLD 
BOY? 
From the State Gazette (Trenton) 
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POTASH AND DIPLOMACY—A GERMAN VIEW 


THE LittLte Hitt: “ Press ahead, Uncle, press ahead; the 
man behind me demands it.”’ 


The above Berlin view of the potash con- signed) the dispute is immediately settled. — 


UNCLE SAM: 


“Be quiet back in there.” 
From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) 


troversy between the United States and Ger- This view is correct as to the fact of the settle- 
many shows Ambassador Hill as being backed ment, but not as to its cause, for Mr. Hill’s 
up by the “American Potash Trust,” and resignation had no connection whatever with 
urging the American Government to make the potash dispute, having, indeed, been de- 
demands which Germany refuses to grant. termined on by him some time ago. 


When, however, Uncle Sam pushes the Am- 
bassador aside (Mr. Hill having recently re- 
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TWO FAR EASTERN VIEWS OF AMERICAN INTENTIONS IN MEXICO 


THE UNITED STATES GOBBLING UP MEXICO 
As the Filipino sees it. From Kikiriki (Manila) 


PRES 


IDENT TAFT’S CAPACIOUS GRASP 


A Japanese idea. From Puck (Tokyo) 
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SEVENTY YEARS OF PREPARATION FOR SEVEN YEARS OF. WORK 


(This does not imply that highest usefulness did not characterize Dr. Knapp’s life during these 
seventy years, but that the experience of seventy years of splendid living and high service 
were massed in one successful effort to meet a great crisis m our national life) 


SEAMAN A. KNAPP’S WORK AS AN 
AGRICULTURAL STATESMAN 


BY WALLACE BUTTRICK 


(Secretary of the General Education Board) 


EAMAN A. KNAPP was born in Essex 

County, New York, on the shores of Lake 
Champlain. His father was a physician. I 
have heard him speak of the generous culture 
and fine wisdom of his father and mother. 
He was graduated from Union College, 
Schenectady, N. Y., in 1856, during the 
presidency of Dr. Eliphalet Nott. For some 
years he was teacher and associate manager 
of Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. In 
1863 he went to Iowa, where he became a 
successful farmer and stock raiser. Before 
long he was talking to-his neighbors about im- 
proved methods of farming; later he became 


state lecturer on agricultural topics and 
afterward teacher and president of the State 
Agricultural College at Ames, Iowa. 

In 1884 he went to Louisiana and inaugu- 
rated the upland rice industry. For several 
years he was president of the Rice Associa- 
tion of America. In connection with his 
promotion of rice-growing he studied general 
agricultural conditions in the Southern States. 
When the Hon. James Wilson became Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in 1897 he sent for his old 
friend, Dr. Knapp, and asked him to become 
his chief associate in promoting better agri- 
cultural conditions in the Southern States. 
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Before taking up actively this work in the 
South Dr. Knapp visited the West Indies and 
the Far East, to report on the resources of our 
new dependencies. 
THE BOLL WEEVIL 

In 1902 the cotton boll weevil appeared in 
Texas. Its ravages were so severe that for a 
time people thought that Texas would no 
longer be a cotton-producing State. Tenant 
farmers abandoned their growing crops. 
Owners were disheartened. Most direful re- 
sults were prophesied. I haveseen large towns 
in Texas in which two-thirds of the business 
houses, including banks, were closed and 
boarded up. This condition of panic and 
despair was Dr. Knapp’s supreme oppor- 
tunity. His seventy years of training fitted 
him for this crisis. He at once assumed the 
leadership of the people and by the introduc- 
tion of new methods and more diversified 
crops he made the boll weevil enemy the 
farmers’ best friend. 


HOW TO GROW COTTON UNDER BOLL WEEVIL 
CONDITIONS 

The average cotton planter did not select 
his seed, but took it as it came from the gin. 
Dr. Knapp taught that the first necessity of a 
growing crop is good seed. He found and 
furnished seed which through careful selection 
for many years had developed strong repro- 
ductive power. A seed requires well-prepared 
soil. Dr. Knapp taught the planter how to 
prepare the seed-bed by deep fall plowing and 
adequate fertilizing. The cotton plant, like 
all other plants, gets most of its growth from 
light and air. Dr. Knapp taught the planter 
to plant his cotton in rows wide apart, to thin 
out the “‘cotton weed”’ in the rows so that the 
plant might have the benefit of light and air, 
and to run the cultivator constantly. The 
result, well known to all who are familiar with 
this chapter of experiences, was that the cot- 
ton plant, under intensive cultivation, pro- 
duced its boll before the weevils were ready 
to lay their eggs. This insured a crop, and in 
the very regions where the boll weevil had 
done its most deadly work cotton was again 
successfully grown. 


PLANTERS OR FARMERS 


The farmer is a man who first makes his 
living on the farm, 7. e., he raises things which 
his family and his stock may eat. In connec- 
tion with this growing of the necessities of life 
the farmer raises some sort of “money” crop, 
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wheat or oats or corn or cotton. The planter 
raises a money crop, whether cotton or wheat 
or oats, and with the proceeds of these money 
crops purchases what his family and his stock 
may need toeat. Dr. Knapp sought to trans- 
form the planter into a farmer. He taught 
that it was the first business of the cultivator 
of the soil to make his living on the farm or 
plantation and that it was false economics to 
make a money crop and then buy corn and 
meat and canned goods from some far-away 
place. This gospel he taught by the practical 
methods which he called ‘* Farmers’ Coépera- 
tive Demonstration Work.” 

Before long the planters of Louisiana, Texas, 
and Arkansas, where the boll weevil existed, 
not only “made” cotton but began to raise 
corn and vegetables and hogs and chickens 
and cattle. In roo04, at one little railway 
station in Texas, there was shipped one car 
load of hogs; in 1905, through the influence 
of Dr. Knapp’s teaching, they shipped twenty- 
seven car loads of hogs. In Louisiana, three 
years ago, the farmers were buying corn. 
Last year in addition to supplying the corn 
needed at home they were able to sell 50,- 
000,000 bushels in the open market. When I 
visited Texas in 1905 Dr. Houston, then presi- 
dent of the State Agricultural College, said 
“There are two universities in Texas: the 
university at Austin and Dr. Knapp.” This 
remark represents the sentiment of the people 
of Texas toward Dr. Knapp, and it is re- 
ceived with applause throughout the South 
when repeated. 


THE WORK EXTENDED TO OTHER STATES 


In 1905 the present chairman of the Gen- 
eral Education Board, Mr. Frederick T. 
Gates, was traveling in the South on one of 
Mr. Robert C. Ogden’s special trains. He 
remarked: ‘‘There is abundant knowledge of 
the science of agriculture; if these people could 
have that knowledge in some practical form 
there would be no limit to the output of 
Southern agriculture.” He asked the secre- 
tary of the board to make a general study of 
how best to deliver the knowledge of agricul- 
tural science to present farmers. In the 
course of that study we learned of Dr. Knapp 
and his success in helping present farmers. 
Dr. Knapp came to Washington for a con- 
ference. The question was asked: ‘ Why can- 
not your method, so successful in boll weevil 
States, be introduced in all the States of the 
South?” The answer was: “Federal money 
cannot be used except to fight an interstate 
evil, like the boll weevil, for example.” 
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After conference with Secretary Wilson and 
Dr. Knapp, the General Education Board 
made a small contribution for the extension 
of this work into the State of Mississippi. 
This was in 1906. In 1907 the work was 
extended to Alabama and to Virginia; the 
latter State presenting conditions radically 
different from those existing in the cotton- 
growing sections. So successful was this 
work of demonstration farms that in the fol- 
lowing year the General Education Board sup- 
plied funds for the extension of the work to 
all the Southern States. From this time 
forth Dr. Knapp became the apostle of agri- 
culture in the Southern States. He trav- 
eled almost constantly; he addressed mem- 
bers of the Legislature, agricultural colleges, 
meetings of bankers and business men and 
groups of practical farmers. He not only 
taught them how to raise cotton and corn, 
but he taught the farmer how to find out the 
cost of his crop and whether he was making or 
losing money. He said: “ Agriculture may be 
divided into eight parts, one-eighth is science, 
three-eighths is art and four-eighths is busi- 
ness management.” - He discussed the eco- 
nomics of the situation with merchants and 
bankers, showing them that if the farmer 
would first make his living on the farm, and 
then raise stock and make crops of cotton and 
corn which would bring him in money, he 
would be able to purchase not the bare neces- 
sities of life, as heretofore, but the things that 
make for comfort and even luxury. In this 
way he secured the hearty assistance of mer- 
chants and bankers in the codperative demon- 
stration farm work and began a pervasive 
movement for economic and social better- 
ment. Dr. Knapp associated with him as 
State, county, and local supervisors many 
men of insight and power, but he was the in- 
spiring and controlling spirit of them all. 


BOYS’ CORN CLUBS 


In the course of his work he found that boys 
were interested,—school boys from ten to 
eighteen years of age. With the codperation 
of State and county superintendents of educa- 
tion he organized these boys into corn clubs. 
The story of this movement is so well known 
that details are not called for. It is esti- 
mated that this year 100,000 boys will be 
engaged in corn-growing contests throughout 
the Southern States. This work is important 
from the standpoint of economics, but its 
greatest significance is in the interesting of 
boys in practical farming and the awaken- 
ing in them of a desire for a wider and bet- 


ter knowledge of agricultural science and 
the methods of its application. 


GIRLS’ CANNING AND POULTRY CLUBS 


Dr. Knapp was a man of vision and of 
imagination. The success of one form of 
work gave him a pinnacle of outlook from 
which he saw other forms of successful en- 
deavor. Something must be done, he said, to 
interest the girls and to bring about the 
economic independence of the women of the 
farm. During the last year of his life he 
organized Canning and Poultry Clubs for 
Girls, and on the occasion of his last visit to 
New York he arranged with the General Edu- 
cation Board for a large appropriation to 
extend this work to all the States of the South. 


THE WORK TO BE CONTINUED 


“Will the work be continued now that Dr. 
Knapp has gone from us ?”’ people are asking. 
Emphatically, yes. Dr. Knapp believed in 
organization, and the chief glory of all that 
he did is the fact that he so organized his 
work that it can be and must be continued. 
His son, Mr. Bradford Knapp, has_ been 
appointed his successor. For some time he 
was associated with his father in special 
preparation for this important responsibility. 
The entire organization, district, State, 
county, and local, is so efficient and its parts 
are so thoroughly coérdinated that there can 
be no question of the continued success of 
this valuable work. 

One could not be long in Dr. Knapp’s com- 
pany without appreciation of his intellectual 
greatness, his moral earnestness, his abound- 
ing common sense, his imagination and vision, 
his knowledge of men, his breadth of view 
combined with a grasp of the simplest details, 
the practicability of his methods, and why he 
gained the confidence of the common man and 
became his leader into new hopes and new 
achievements. He was a great man and had 
the simplicity of character and tenderness of 
spirit and wealth of sympathy which belong 
to greatness when in its highest estate. He 
gained the confidence and secured the follow- 
ing of statesmen in their counsels. His ‘ad- 
dresses were listened to by great companies of 
horny-handed men called from their toil. He 
could counsel with groups of experts who were 
seeking new methods. He could win the love 
and secure the following of the simplest child 
in the home. He loved his fellow men. 
There was no cant about him. He lived 
above trifles. Work was his pleasure. 






































JOHN HAYS HAMMOND, WHO WILL REPRESENT THE UNITED STATES AT THE 
CORONATION OF KING GEORGE 


OUR SPECIAL AMBASSADOR AT THE 
CORONATION 


"THE American people have always been 

represented in England by men erminently 
typical of the qualities of which we, as a 
nation, are most proud. Pinckney “King, 
Monroe, Adams, Irving, Everett, Bancroft, 
Motley, Lowell, Phelps, Bayard, Hay, Choate, 
Reid,—it is an eminent list of scholars, 
‘diplomats and men of affairs, who have al- 
ways been more than persona grata at the 
British capital.. They have been general 
favorites. Our present Ambassador, the Hon. 
Whitelaw Reid, like his immediate predeces- 
sor, the Hon. Joseph H. Choate, was one of 
the most popular men in London. Mr. 
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Reid’s private means and intellectual emi- 
nence would make him a notable public man 
anywhere. The taste and elegance that mark 
the official. residence of the American Am- 
bassador, and the hospitality of the life at. the 
Embassy in: London. must be placed to the 
credit of Mr. Reid’s private fortune. | His 


home government scarcely returns him the — 


amount of his annual rent. 

When, on the twenty-second of the present 
month, George V is crowned King of Great 
Britain and Ireland, the United States Govern- 
ment will be represented by another man who 
stands for real Americanism, one of the most 
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successful of living American 
business men, and probably 
the best known and most high- 
ly paid mining engineer in the 
world, Mr. John Hays Ham- 
mond. Mr. Hammond,who is 
now in his fifty-seventh year, 
is known in three continents 
for his engineering achieve- 
ments. Heisa Yale graduate, 
and a close friend of President 
Taft. In 1893 he became con- 
sulting engineer for Barnato 
Brothers, the South African 
promoters, and later for Cecil 
Rhodes, the British Empire 


builder,one of whose strongest 














and most enthusiastic sup- 


porters he soon became. He DORCHESTER HOUSE, LONDON, THE HOME OF AMBASSADOR REID 


was consulting engineer 

of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South 
Africa, and of the British South African 
Company, and one of the four leaders in the 
reform movement in the Transvaal in 1895 
and 1896. For his participation in the 
famous Jameson raid he was arrested and 
sentenced to death, and later to imprison- 
ment, which sentence was finally suspended 
altogether on payment of a heavy fine. Mr. 
Hammond has lectured extensively at all the 
great American universities, and has con- 
tributed to scientific magazines all over the 
world. Three years ago he was prominently 
mentioned as Republican Vice-Presidential 
candidate. More than once has the President 


tried to make him accept public office, but he 
has.refused a place in the cabinet and several 
big foreign missions. He accepted the special 
ambassadorship to the coronation, he has 
said, “only because of its temporary nature, 
his chief business being the bridling of rivers, 
the melting of metal, and the making of fun 
for his friends.” The two most noteworthy 
things about Mr. Hammond are his large, 
vigorous personality and his clever, helpful 
wife. Hammond is, in every sense of the word, 
an American who has achieved. Beginning 
life with a good education and plenty of cour- 
age,—and nothing else,—he fell into the com- 
pany of energetic men, and was keyed up to do 

his best. He has worked in 











every part of the world; he has 
found and developed oil wells, 
he owns, and has developed, 
water-power sites, and, in gen- 
eral, has taken many fortunes 
out of the ground for himself 
and others. He is a type of 
man that builds up new 
countries. Like Cecil 
Rhodes, and so many other 
characters of whom Britain 
herself is proud, it is quite 
fitting that he should 
represent the United States 
Government and the Ameri- 
can people at the corona- 
tion of King George. While 
in London, during the coro- 
nation festivities, he and his 











THE BURDETT-COUTTS HOME IN LONDON 


(Where our Special Ambassador, Mr. John Hays Hammond, will be a guest during 


the Coronation festivities) 


wife will be the guests of 
the Burdett-Coutts. We 
show the mansion of this 
English family on this page. 








THE AMERICAN EMBASSY IN BERLIN 
UNDER DR. HILL 


‘THE recent resignation of Dr. David Jayne 
Hill as our Ambassador to Germany, 
and the reported intention of President Taft 
to appoint, as his successor, some millionaire 
social leader, have recalled the attention of the 
American people not only to the circumstances 
under which Dr. Hill went to Berlin, more 
than three years ago, but to his eminent suc- 
cess as the American representative, his ac- 
ceptability to the German people, and his good 

















THE AMERICAN EMBASSY IN BERLIN DURING DR. 
HILL’S INCUMBENCY 


fortune in securing a fitting, dignified, and 
elegant headquarters for the Embassy at the 
German capital. The Hon. Charlemagne 
Tower—who, it will be remembered, preceded 
Dr. Hill as American Ambassador at the Ger- 
man court—was possessed of ample means. 
He and Mrs. Tower were able, through the 
charm of their own personalities, backed up by 
their wealth, to make the American Embassy 
at Berlin a very attractive social center. 
The Towers were very popular with the Ger- 
man Emperor, and when it was known that 
they were to leave his capital, the Kaiser per- 
mitted some discreet, private suggestions to 
be made public to the general effect that the 
United States might lose its relatively bril- 
liant and leading place in the diplomatic life 
of Berlin, unless Mr. Tower were succeeded 
by some one fully able tocontinue his generous 
expenditure of wealth. When Dr. Hill was 
selected by President Roosevelt to succeed 
Mr. Tower, the country at once, with no 
difference of opinon, commended the choice 
because of its eminent fitness. 


oss 





When Dr. Hill went to Berlin, he was most 
cordially received by the Emperor, despite 
pessimistic forecasts of a number of his coun- 
trymen that he was to be embarrassed at 
the German capital by the fact that he was 
not a wealthy man like his predecessor. 
While not a poor man and not at all depend- 
ent upon his salary, Dr. Hill, nevertheless, 
found that his first duty, on arriving at 
his post,* was not to become acquainted 
with the duties of his post, but to go 
house-hunting. He could not be expected 
to spend a fraction of what his predecessor 
had been easily able to do toward making 
the home of the American legation in Berlin, 
a center of elegance and the resort of the 
titled and wealthy. It has been no credit 
to the United States Government or to the 
American people that Dr. Hill did succeed,— 
with the help of his good wife, and long, 
patient, discriminating search—in finding 
quarters which have, for the past three 
years, proven a_ proper, dignified and 
elegant center for American life at the 
German capital. We reproduce here some 
views of the residence occupied by the 
Hills. It was a private house which 
Dr. Hill was fortunate enough to be able 
to lease. 

Dr. Hill is a man of sound scholarship, keen 
knowledge of men, and a good deal of admin- 
istrative efficiency. He has been president 
of two universities and he has organized a 
school of diplomacy at Washington. In 1898 
he was first Assistant Secretary of State. 
Five years later he became United States 
Minister to Switzerland, where he remained 
for two years, being then transferred to 
the Netherlands. In June, 1907; while still 
American Minister at the Dutch capital, he 
was appointed one of the American delegates 
to the second Hague Conference. In April, 
1908, he was chosen for the Berlin mission. 
One of the fruits of his residence in Europe is 
an elaborate “History of Diplomacy in the 
International Development of Europe,” six 
volumes of which have already appeared, and 
which has given its author international 
prestige. He is also the author of a number 
of other works on international law and 
politics. 
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DR. HILL AT HIS DESK IN THE LIBRARY AT THE EMBASSY 




















THE LARGER SALON IN THE EMBASSY AT BERLIN 








PERMANENT HOUSING FOR 
DIPLOMATS 


WASHINGTON has anincreasing number can capital to be spokesman for the 

of handsome buildings owned by foreign French Government and people, neither 
governments devoted to the residence and of them was compelled to hunt to find 
official use of their representatives in this a house. They followed their predeces- 
sors into well - appointed 
Embassies without hitch or 
embarrassment of any sort. 
Up to the present time al- 
most exactly the contrary 
has been the experience of 
American representatives 
abroad. 

One dark, wet, winter 
night several years ago, on 
one of the loneliest thorough- 
fares of London, Mr. Joseph 
H. Choate was accosted 
by a -policeman. “I say, 
old chap,” called the officer, 
“what are you doing walk- 
ing about in this beastly 
weather? Better go home!” 
“T have no home,” replied 
Mr. Choate; “I am _ the 
Copyright by the American Press Association, N. Y A merican Ambassador.” 

THE ITALIAN EMBASSY IN WASHINGTON For all the years of .our 
diplomatic history up to 
country. Some of the more striking of these the present, this might have been the 
we present in the illustrations on this and reply, under similar circumstances, made by 
the following pages. Every one knows any American representative abroad. Up 
where to find the British, French or German to the time of the passage of the Lowden 
Ambassadors, no matter 
what their names may be. 
No one has ever had the 
slightest occasion to inquire 
whether’ these representa- 
tives of the great European 
nations have large private 
means or small. In Wash- 
ington, as in London, Paris, 
Berlin, St. Petersburg, 
Rome and other great capi- 
tals of the world, there is 
always an appropriate, per- 
manent embassy of these 
nations, with suitable salaries 
for the Ambassador or Min- 
ister, and proper allowance 
for its maintenance. When 
Mr. Bryce came to _ be 
British Ambassador at 
Washington, or Dr. Jus- Copyright by the American Press Association, N. Y. 
serand came to the Ameri- THE DUTCH LEGATION IN WASHINGTON 
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PERMANENT HOUSING FOR DIPLOMATS 
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THE BRITISH EMBASSY IN WASHINGTON 
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THE EMBASSY OF GERMANY IN WASHINGTON 
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THE EMBASSY OF JAPAN IN WASHINGTON 


bill, on February 25, no provision was made 
for the housing of our embassies or legations 
abroad. For many years there had been per- 
sistent pressure brought to bear upon Con- 
gress to make appropriation for permanent 
and suitable buildings for the use of our Am- 
bassadors in the capitals to which they are 
accredited. There was no standard, whether 
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THE EMBASSY OF MEXICO IN WASHINGTON 


public or private, upon which an American 
Minister or Ambassador in a foreign capital: 
might base his expenditures. Dr. Hill’s 
success in Berlin in getting acceptably situ- 
ated, to which we have already referred, 
could not be taken as an indication of what 
his successors might be able to achieve. No 
fixed standard for life and residence having 
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THE EMBASSY OF FRANCE IN WASHINGTON 
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THE LEGATION OF SPAIN IN WASHINGTON 














PERMANENT HOUSING FOR DIPLOMATS 


been set up for our Ministers abroad, they 
have heretofore had to be governed by their 
own circumstances and their own sense of 
fitness. These circumstances often deter- 
mined whether the American Ambassador 
should reside in a palace, which it might cost 
a fortune to maintain, or should occupy sev- 
eral rooms in a hotel, and pay for all his ex- 
penses out of his meager salary. If he hap- 
pened to be a wealthy man, he was likely 
to pay out of his own money freely that he 
might live as the representatives of other 
great nations in the same capital. There 
was no possibility of his living within the 
salary allowed him by Congress. 

National dignity and self-respect requires 
that proper provision be made for our repre- 
sentatives abroad, so that they might live in 
accordance with the standard already set 
up by the representatives of other nations, 
and so that a poor man might follow a rich 
man, or the reverse, without occasioning any 
adverse comment. This reform has now 
been accomplished by the passage of the 
Lowden bill, which will, in time, result in 
our Government owning a residence in every 
country to which it sends Ambassadors, one 
that will compare favorably with those of 
other nations, one to which American citi- 
zens can point with pride, and to which they 
may go feeling that they have citizen’s rights 
therein. 

The passage of the Lowden bill accom- 
plishes something for which diplomats have 
been striving ever since, more than sixty 
years ago, Abbott Lawrence was our Min- 
ister to the Court of St. James, and William 
C. Rives our Minister to Paris. Many of 
the most eminent names in our diplomatic 
service abroad have been identified with the 
effort to obtain this reform, among them 
some of the wealthiest of our Ambassadors, 
including Joseph Choate, Henry White and 
General Horace Porter. For several years 
Representative Nicholas Longworth made 
constant appeals to Congress to start the 
new order by purchasing an embassy build- 
ing in Paris, but his plea fell: on deaf ears. 
Early in the spring of 1909 a New York 
banker, Mr. E. Clarence Jones, became 
deeply interested in the idea. ' His interest 
resulted in the formation, during that year, 
of the American Embassy Association, made 
up of eminent Americans widely known for 
their public-spirited activities in many direc- 
tions. A vigorous and persistent campaign 
was conducted by this organization. Finally 
Congressman Frank O. Lowden, of Illinois, 
became interested in the subject. He agreed 
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THE EMBASSY OF RUSSIA IN WASHINGTON 


to introduce the necessary bill into the Sixty- 
first Congress. It was defeated by a large 
majority. The Embassy Association re- 
doubled its efforts. With the watchword: 
“American embassies, legations and consul- 
ates mean better foreign business,’ a’ wide- 
spread propaganda was started, and Con- 
gressman Lowden again introduced the bill 
into the House on January 9. It was passed 
by both houses and became a law a week 
before the final adjournment of Congress. 

The measure authorizes the Secretary of 
State to acquire in foreign countries 


such sites and buildings as may be appropriated 
for by Congress for the use of the diplomatic and 
consular establishments of the United States and 
to alter, repair and furnish the said buildings; 
suitable buildings for this purpose to be either 
purchased or erected as*to the Secretary of State 
may seem best, and all buildings so acquired for 
the diplomatic service shall be used both as the 
residences of diplomatic officials and for the offices 
of the diplomatic establishments. 


The proviso is made that not more than 
$500,000 shall be expended in any fiscal year. 

Before the enactment of the Lowden bill 
into law, the only diplomatic residences 
abroad owned by the United States Govern- 
ment were at Constantinople, Peking, Tokyo, 
and Bangkok. Those at the Turkish and 
Chinese capitals we show on the next page. 
The only consular buildings owned by the 
United States are at Amoy, China; Seoul, 
Korea; Tahiti in the South Seas; Tangiers 
in Morocco; and Yokohama, Japan. The 
provisions of the Lowden act will, in time, 
result in providing for all our Ambassadors 
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THE AMERICAN DIPLOMATIC BUILDING IN CONSTANTINOPLE 
(The most creditable and dignified of our nation-owned buildings abroad) 


and representatives abroad, no matter what citizens may feel at liberty to come and go, 
their means, the same permanent home sup- and which will stand comparison with the 
plied by the government, where American diplomatic headquarters of other nations. 



































THE AMERICAN EMBASSY IN PEKING 


(A dignified, impressive structure ‘‘ worthy of the American people ”’) 























CANADA’S TARIFF POLICY, — THE 
OLD EAST VERSUS THE NEW WEST 


BY ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 


(Formerly United States Senator from Indiana) 


OR the first time in sixteen years the op- 
position in Canada is showing vitality. 
When in 1896, under the brilliant and daring 
leadership of Laurier, the Liberal party over- 
threw the then existing government of the 
Conservative party, the latter became, of 
course, the opposition. And from that day 
until the present year, it has been innocuous 
in its weakness. But to-day it is displaying 
plan, activity and determination. 

Indeed there are those who assert that Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier and the Liberal party may be 
facing a crisis.. The cause of this unexpected 
development is the reciprocity agreement now 
before the Canadian Parliament and the 
American Congress. For back of these por- 
tentous signs is that final effort to begin a 
policy of freer trade between these neighLur 
and brother countries. 

Everybody expected that reciprocity would 
have smooth sailing through the Canadian 
Parliament. For was not reciprocity the 
historic desire of the Canadian people? Was 
it not the traditional policy of the Dominion? 
Had it not been proclaimed and promised by 
both parties in their platforms and the cam- 
paign speeches of their leaders before every 
critical and decisive election? 

Also there is Canada’s system of party 
government under which the party in power 
can enact into law almost anything it chooses; 
and in Canada, under modern conditions, the 
longer a party is in power, the greater its 
resources, the more disciplined its member- 
ship and the harder it is to dislodge. 

Then, too, taken in connection with all 
these favorable elements, the success of 
reciprocity seemed to be doubly assured be- 
cause its champion is that masterful leader, 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the Canadian Premier. 
All who are familiar with Canada know of the 
extraordinary influence of this remarkable 
man. 

In ability and experience, in popularity and 
courage, in the combined qualities of real 
leadership, he has not his equal from Halifax 
to Victoria. His personality literally domi- 
nates the whole Dominion. And he is so be- 


loved and trusted by the Canadian people 
that Sir Wilfrid Laurier almost may be called 
a Canadian institution. 

Nevertheless, reciprocity is not having an 
easy journey. It is meeting with prolonged 
opposition—an opposition which, in its ex- 
tended, organized and determined obstinacy, 
bids fair to become notable in Canada’s 
political chronicles. 

What, then, is the cause of this? The roots of 
that cause run far back in Canada’s history— 
back even to French and English colonial rule. 
But to get it clearly, perhaps we had better 
deal with its more recent and visible origins. 

Briefly, then, while Great Britain still re- 
tained her rigid protective system, she gave 
heavy tariff preferences to Canada’s raw ma- 
terial, such, for example, as lumber. But 
when in 1846 she suddenly adopted free trade, 
Canada found herself shorn of these prefer- 
ences and yet barred from the markets of the 
American Republic by our tariff, which, even 
then, was high. To get those markets she 
almost was ready for annexation. But an- 
nexation was not feasible; there was no way to 
get our markets; and so Canada began to put 
up a tariff wall of her own. 

Then came the Elgin-Marcy Reciprocity 
Treaty of 1854. This was of great mutual 
advantage to both countries until our Civil 
War broke out. During this conflict our 
production was diminished. We could ex- 
port little; we needed to import much. There- 
fore the balance of trade under this Reciproc- 
ity Treaty turned against us. 

Also Canada during the life of this treaty 
steadily raised her tariff on articles which the 
treaty did not include, particularly on manu- 
factured articles. 

For this reason and because of our irrita- 
tion at certain unfortunate happenings dur- 
ing our Civil War, we abrogated this Reci- 
procity Treaty in 1866. 

In 1867 was formed the Dominion of Can- 
ada, as we know it to-day. The present 
Canadian nation came into being. At the 
head of it was that able, resourceful and 
highly “practical” statesman, Sir John A. 
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Macdonald. He was a careful student of our 
methods. To him is due those profoundly 
important portions of the Canadian Consti- 
tution which make it distinctly national; and 
in this fact abides whatever glory history will 
accord him. 


GROWTH OF CANADIAN PROTECTIONISM 


For years and almost decades before this 
event the protectionist sentiment had been 
growing in Canada, caused almost entirely by 
Canada’s experience with the United King- 
dom. Manufacturing industries already had 
begun to appear here and there on her wintry 
soil. She found herself shut off from the 
Republic by our war tariff; and she found 
herself practically open to free British im- 
ports. Almost literally it seemed that her 
people were compelled to sell in the cheapest 
and buy in the dearest markets. 

But, whatever the causes, Sir John Mac- 
donald announced what he called the ‘“na- 
tional policy” for Canada. His dream was of 
Canada as an independent industrial and 
economic nation. This ‘national policy” 
was nothing more than high protection. 
Macdonald prevailed. The policy was 
adopted. High protection was enacted into 
law. 

Meanwhile, even under the former Cana- 
dian tariffs, manufacturing industries were 
increasing. These all rallied around the 
national policy. Macdonald adopted the rule 
of John Sherman; and, in making the first 
Canadian tariff under the present Dominion 
government, he called in the manufacturers, 
or anybody else who wanted a high duty, 
asked them how much they wanted, and gave 
it to them. 

Yet it is worth our thinking about that 
even under these circumstances, when the 
Canadian tariff beneficiaries were given what- 
ever they asked for, the Canadian tariff was 
made less than two-thirds on the average what 
our American tariff to-day is on the average. 

Under the “‘national policy”’ tariffs, a new 
order of things appeared in Canada. The 
protected industries had a hothouse growth. 
Then to the aid of a protective tariff was 
added the assistance of direct bounties paid 
out of the treasury of -the national Govern- 
ment to certain favored industries. All these 
recipients of tariff and bounty aid banded 
together to “protect their interests.” 

Thus appeared in Canada the same com- 
bined financial and political forces that 
during the like period developed so power- 
fully in the United States. 


Except for a brief period that has noth- 
ing to do with Canada’s tariff question, the 
Liberal party was in the minority and there- 
fore was “the opposition” until 1896. It 
attacked with ever-increasing vigor the 
“national policy” of protection. This culmi- 
nated in the famous Liberal convention at 
Ottawa in 1893, which adopted an historic 
platform declaring for ultimate free trade 
with the world and immediate reciprocity 
with the United States. ' 


THE LIBERALS FOR FREER TRADE— 


The Liberals assailed the party in power 
as having been insincere in its promises to 
secure reciprocity—for it is important to re- 
member that up to the present time reci- 
procity has been a part of the creed of both 
parties in Canada. 

Three or four pilgrimages to Washington 
have been made by representatives of the 
Canadian Government under both parties, 
always until now without success. Of this 
issue of ultimate free trade with the world 
and immediate reciprocity with the United 
States, Laurier became the soul and personi- 
fication. So fierce were his assaults on the 
“national policy,” so thrillingly eloquent 
his appeals to the Canadian people, that to 
this day Laurier’s campaign is spoken of as 
the most stirring and effective ever made in 
the history of the Dominion. 

In his great oration at the Liberal con- 
vention of 1893 he exclaimed: 


I call upon you one and all to pronounce at once 
and give your emphatic support to the proposition 
that we shall never rest until we have wiped 
away from our system that fraud and robbery 
[protection] under which Canadians suffer... . 
Our policy should be the policy of free trade such 
as they have in England. . . . The circumstances 
of the country cannot admit at the present of that 
policy in its entirety; but from this day hencefor- 
ward it should be the goal to which we aspire. . 
From this moment we have a distinct issue with 
the party in power; their idea is protection, our 
idea is free trade. : 


When the campaign came on Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier made speeches all over the Dominion 
of which the following from his fervid appeal 
at Winnipeg is an example. Speaking there 
to the farmers of Manitoba, he said: 


We stand for freedom. I denounce the policy 
of protection as bondage—yea, bondage; I refer to 
bondage in the same manner in which American 
slavery was bondage. . In the same manner 
people of Canada, the inhabitants of the city of 
Winnipeg especially, are toiling for a master who 
takes . . . away a very large percentage of your 
earnings for which you sweat and toil. 

















CANADA’S TARIFF POLICY 


Throughout all this really wonderful cam- 
paign the general issue was free trade versus 
protection; and the special issue was reci- 
procity with the United States. And on these 
two issues the Liberal party won; the gov- 
ernment by the Conservative party was 
overthrown; it became the opposition; and 
the Liberal party, with Laurier at its head, 
became “the government” of Canada. 

—BUT PROTECTIONISTS IN OFFICE 

But when the Liberal party came to revise 
the tariff it found that it could reduce 
it very little. So considerable by this time 
had become the protected interests that 
their pleas had to be heeded. They showed 
to the government that if the Canadian 
tariff, even then much lower than the Amer- 
ican tariff, was still further reduced or wiped 
out altogether, they would be seriously ‘in- 
jured if indeed not entirely destroyed. 

“For,” said they, “even as it is, American 
manufacturers can get into the Canadian 
market far more easily than we can get into 
the American market; they are older, richer, 
better organized,-smore powerful than we. 
If you cut down or destroy our tariff, we are 
helpless before them.” 

The upshot of the matter was that the 
protective tariff, to reduce and finally abolish 
which the Liberal party had made success- 
ful war, was not appreciably interfered with; 
and the Canadian tariff to-day, after sixteen 
years of Liberal rule, is practically as high 
as when this tariff reform party came into 
power on the issue of ultimate free trade 
with the world and immediate reciprocity 
with the United States. 

More than this, the payment of bounties 
almost may be said to have grown into a 
system. There are bounties on binding 
twine and steel rods, bounties on petroleum 
and fish, bounties on this and that. 

Even the patent laws were changed so that, 
unless the article produced under the patent 
is made in Canada, the patent is revoked. . 

Thus it is that the Liberal party is said to 
have abandoned the issue which gave it 
political life. It frankly adopted protection. 
In all justice it should be said that it is hard 
to see how it could have done anything else. 
So that in Canada to-day both parties are 
protectionist parties. Protection is the tra- 
ditional policy of the party in opposition 
and the adopted policy of the party in power. 

But reciprocity with the United States is 
the traditional policy of both parties and 
now is offered as the affirmative policy of 
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the Liberal party. It is that party’s last 
effort to carry out one important platform 
and campaign pledge by which it came into 
power. 


INTERESTS OPPOSING RECIPROCITY 


But the associated Canadian interests 
which have grown up under Canada’s mod- 
erate protective tariff are opposed to reciproc- 
ity with something of the fierceness with 
which they are hostile to free trade itself. 
And these interests are very powerful. Their 
organized effectiveness in politics has grown 
even more rapidly than their financial 
strength. It is said that the combination of 
industrial capital in Canada is even more 
perfect than in the United States. 

Then, too, as every one knows, Canada’s 
banking system and custom have woven 
Canadian banks into the structure of Cana- 
dian business, and Canadian business into the 
structure of Canadian banks until their co- 
operation is perhaps more perfect than in any 
other country. Elsewhere I have described 
with minuteness and care the peculiar inter- 
dependence of Canadian financial and indus- 
trial institutions. Almost in a legal sense, it 
may be said that every Canadian bank is a 
silent partner in the business of its borrowing 
customers. At: 

The Canadian railroads, which, as I have 
elsewhere shown, are almost entirely three 
vast systems, traverse the Dominion east and 
west from ocean to ocean. It is only natural 
that they do not want their business diverted 
southward. 

“Why,” said an opponent of reciprocity, 
“if reciprocity passes, the great and ever- 
swelling volume of grain now produced and 
to be ever increasingly produced in our enor- 
mous prairie provinces, will begin to pour 
southward into and through the United 
States. I should not be surprised if at this 
moment there are at least two American rail- 
ways waiting at the border to throw their 
right-of-way men and construction gangs into 
Canada’s unrivaled garden.” 

It is said that the entire industrial, finan- 
cial and transportation interests of Canada 
at heart are against reciprocity with the 
United States. The banks, of course, are 
saying nothing—they are absolutely silent. 
The railroads also are quiet—although the 
master railroad mind of the Dominion, Sir 
William Van Horne, of the Canadian Pacific, 
made a public speech against reciprocity very 
soon after this now famous agreement was 
announced. 
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And while Sir William Van Horne has re- 
tired from the presidency of the great and 
efficient organization, and while its now presi- 
dent, Sir Thomas G. Shaughnessy, at once 
made a public statement that Sir William Van 
Horne’s speech was not to be taken as the 
expression of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, yet no man in Canada doubts that 
the latter expressed the unspoken and un- 
acted sentiment and feeling of the railway 
interests of the Dominion. 

But the manufacturing, mining and other 
like interests are neither quiet nor restrained. 
They are bold, outspoken, aggressively mili- 
tant, ceaselessly active. 

Of these, many, if not most, who hereto- 
fore have supported the Liberal government, 
and particularly Sir Wilfrid Laurier, have 
turned against both. A powerful delegation 
of men formally called upon the Premier and 
presented their remonstrances—and_ these 
men were as able and of as high standing as 
can be found in any country. 

But they did not stop with their protest to 
the government. They have gone to the 
people. They are flooding Canada with 
clever arguments well stated. Through their 
influence or persuasion influential newspapers 
are fighting the government which last year 
they were supporting. 

And back of this numerous, fearless and re- 
sourceful army of manufacturing, mining and 
other like interests, is the silent but solid 
sympathy of the banking and transportation 
interests. From the practical point of view 
this means very much in Canadian policy. 

For in the Dominion, as in the Republic, 
political campaigns require a golden hand as 
well as a silver tongue. Campaign funds 
flow into the war chests of Canadian political 
parties from every source from which our 
American political parties have derived finan- 
cial assistance either now or at any time in 
the past. 

The most startling example of this was a 
single contribution of $350,000 made to Sir 
John Macdonald’s campaign fund by the 
president of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company in 1872. Another illustration is the 
campaign contributions which it is said, and 
not denied, are made by those who sell sup- 
plies to the Great Inter-Colonial Railway 
which is owned and operated by the govern- 
ment—and that means by the party in power. 

But, of course, as in every country, the best 
sources of campaign contributions are the 
great financial interests which may be af- 
fected by national. legislation and_ policies. 
In Canada these are against reciprocity. 
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Heretofore if these interests have not been 
supporters of the party in power, they at least 
have not opposed it. Indeed, many well in- 
formed men, themselves members of the 
party in power, declare, and I have not heard 
it denied, that the great business interests of 
Canada have for sixteen years supported the 
Liberal party as stanchly as they formerly 
supported the protectionist party, which was 
in power until the Liberal party overthrew 
it in 1896. 

At all events, it seems certain that during 
these sixteen years the opposition has been 
wandering in a financial and political wilder- 
ness without an issue, without campaign 
funds from its old-time sources of supply, 
without a flake of golden manna falling from 
the skies. 

But now at last the opposition has an issue. 
The signs portend also that there is once 
more the promise if, indeed, not the presence 
of that financial commissariat which their 
politically starving troops solong have needed. 
Before them at last appears the land of the 
politicians’ hearts’ desire flowing with polit- 
ical milk and honey. 

And so it is that in fighting for reciprocity 
the present government in Canada may find 
itself fighting for its life. Why, then, did the 
Canadian Government take this step? 


REASONS FOR LAURIER’S ADVOCACY 


“Sir Wilfrid Laurier is the most sagacious 
statesman Canada has yet produced,” said 
one of his devoted followers. ‘He had 
everything his own way. ‘The opposition 
was so puny and ineffective as to be con- 
temptible. There was not even the faintest 
suggestion of any rivalry to Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, not only as the leader of his party, 
but as the supreme leader and head of the 
Canadian nation. There is no person in 
Canada who compares with him, not only as 
a statesman and a humanist, but as a far- 
seeing, resourceful politician. It is hard to 
understand why he ever hazarded this un- 
necessary adventure.” 

“But,” said another, who I think looked 
more deeply into the heart of the great 
Canadian Premier, “he did it just because 
the statesman and the humanist in Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier is greater than the politician in 
him. He did it, too, because he is a man of 
elemental honor and before his career closes 
he wanted to redeem at least one of the 
great campaign promises to the people 
which was the lever that lifted him to his 
commanding position.” 











CANADA’S TARIFF POLICY 


This latter opinion is undoubtedly the 
true one. Sir Wilfrid Laurier now has 
reached the biblical span of human life; and 
yet is as, strong and virile as a man of fifty. 
But in the course of nature whatever he has 
to do as the crowning act of his wonderful 
career must be undertaken soon. If ever 
he meant to strike, this is the time. 

Beloved by the whole people, his genius 
conceded even by his enemies, the first per- 
sonage among the public men of the British 
Empire, made the autocrat of his party 
without his asking by his fervent party fol- 
lowers solely because of his great combina- 
tion of qualities; and in addition to all this 
strengthened by Canada’s political party 
system, Sir Wilfrid Laurier might well have 
concluded that he easily could stamp with 
the seal of a permanent renown his years of 
active service by enacting into law freer 
trade relations between the Canadian and 
the American people. 

While Sir Wilfrid Laurier is a superb poli- 
tician, as his career proves, yet he is more 
of a statesman than he is a politician; more 
of a humanist than either. His ideal is our 
own Lincoln. There is much of the dreamer 
in the make-up of this uncommon man and 
no unprejudiced person can doubt that Lau- 
rier’s dreams are, broadly speaking, of the 
welfare of his fellow man. The consensus of 
opinion is that, within the scope of his place 
and opportunity, Laurier thinks that this 
great end can be advanced, so far as his own 
efforts are concerned, by beginning closer 
trade and social relations between the Cana- 
dian and American people, who in everything 
else are so near akin. 

Then, in his heart, one cannot help feeling 
that Sir Wilfrid Laurier always has chafed 
at his powerlessness to redeem either of the 
two great fundamental campaign pledges 
he and his party made to the people sixteen 
years ago. 

And so he was justified in thinking that 
now was the -time to redeem one of them; 
now the time to put the hand of the brother 
nation into that of the other. Those who 
know the scope of Laurier’s thought believe 
that this was the lofty conception in Lau- 
rier’s mind to realize which he believed reci- 
procity a beginning. 

Humanity and statesmanship always face 
those banded interests of greed which think 
much of the present and little of the future, 
all of themselves and little of mankind. And 
it is just this which confronts reciprocity in 
Canada. 

The opposition is aided, too, by a senti- 
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ment which runs back to the unhappy period 
when our States, in the unwisdom of their 
newly won independence, confiscated the 
property of the Loyalists and expelled them 
from our country. Practically all of these 
Loyalists—and there were scores of thou- 
sands of them all told—went to Canada. 
They were among the strongest characters in 
the American colonies. The confiscation of 
their property and their expulsion from 
their homes caused the bitterness which we 
can understand if we will imagine ourselves 
in a like case. 
THE OLD “LOYALIST”? FEELING 

This resentment has been cherished from 
father to son and mother to daughter to 
the present hour. The descendants of the 
Loyalists in Canada constitute a small but 
able and determined company of people 
scattered all over the Dominion. And al- 
most every one of them is against reciprocity 
because of this inherited antagonism to the 
United States and this ancient loyalty to all 
things British which almost may be said to 
be a religion with them. Closer relations 
between Canada and the United States 
mean to them relations less close between 
Canada and England. 

That this is illogical, unreasonable, .un- 
sound, untrue, means nothing to this other- 
wise most admirable element of Canadian 
people—for with them it is a matter of 
sentiment, inheritance and passion. But 
it is an influence in the present conflict. It 
is an injection of the element of idealism 
into an otherwise purely sordid and practical 
resistance to reciprocity—a fantastic, absurd 
idealism, if you will, but a genuine and earn- 
est idealism nevertheless. 


THE “‘ ANNEXATION”? BUGBEAR 


It is this group of Canadian citizenship 
that takes first alarm at any suggestion of 
annexation. On Canada’s walls the Cana- 
dian Imperialist is ever on guard, a vigilant 
sentry, scanning the horizon through the 
glasses of a nervous apprehension, discover- 
ing even in the harmless agent of commerce 
the disguised spy of political union with the 
American Republic. 

Of course there is now no even remote 
possibility of these two peoples becoming one 
nation under a single flag, much as that event 
would make for the welfare of Canadians and 
Americans alike, happy as that circumstance 
would be for the glory of our race and the 
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peace progress of the world. But it is no 
longer a prospect—it is but a dim and vanish- 
ing memory. Yet if anything could call that 
memory back and make it a living force, it 
will be the prevention of .closer trade and 
social relations between Canada and the 
United States. That Canadian who opposes 
reciprocity on the absurd ground of possible 
ultimate annexation to the United States 
is in reality the most effective force for 
annexation. 


INFLUENCE OF THE WEST 


For, as everybody knows, Fate has divided 
Canada into a western wing and an eastern 
wing by a vast and elemental decree of na- 
ture. In the eastern half of Canada are lo- 
cated all of the manufacturing and large 
mining activities of the Dominion. In that 
comparatively small section which includes 
the cities of Toronto and Montreal beats the 
financial, commercial and, speaking in the 
narrow sense, industrial heart of Canada. 

The great distinctively farming and grain- 
producing regions of the Dominion are in what 
are called the ‘prairie provinces.” This 
almost limitless agricultural region sweeps 
from Winnipeg to the foothills of the Rockies 
and from the American boundary north to 
the land of perpetual snows. 

Between these two divisions of Canada, 
separating them by more than a thousand 
miles, stretches that waste of rock, water, 
morass and unuseful timber which has been 
the perplexity and the problem of Canadian 
engineers, thinkers and statesmen. 

Into this western agricultural region are 
pouring by far the greater part of Canadian 
immigrants. Practically every one of the 
scores of thousands of American immigrants 
to Canada have gone there rather than to 
the eastern division, and will continue to 
go there in rapidly multiplying numbers. It 
is conceded that a very few years will give 
these “prairie provinces” a majority of the 
population of the Canadian nation. 

And the people of these provinces need 
closer trade with the Republic from which 
most of them will have come. Already their 
social relations exclusively are with that por- 
tion of the United States which immediately 
adjoins them on the south. Their current 
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literature—magazines and the like—almost 
exclusively is American. A baseball game in 
Winnipeg never is between a Montreal and 
Winnepeg team, but with a team from St. 
Paul or Minneapolis. 

When these western Canadians want a 
vacation or a visit they do not go fifteen hun- 
dred or two thousand miles to see their fellow 
Canadians in Ontario or Quebec or the Mari- 
time Provinces. They merely step across the 
international boundary into Minnesota, Da- 
kota or Montana. 

The enrichment of the manufacturing and 
other interests fifteen hundred and two thou- 
sand miles east of them, is less than nothing 
to these western Canadians. This is true 
even of the pure-blooded Englishmen recently 
from the mother country. 

“Why should we care for those Ontario 
manufacturers—we never see them? Why 
should we be taxed to make them rich?” said 
just such an Englishman who has made one 
of the “prairie provinces” his home, speaking 
to a fellow Canadian from one of the eastern 
provinces who was visiting this western region. 

So if the banded powers of finance and senti- 
ment should defeat reciprocity with the United 
States, it well may be that forces may be set 
in motion making for the very end which 
Canada as a nation wishes to avoid. 

Thus the battle lines are drawn in Canada— 
one great wing of the Dominion earnestly for 
reciprocity, another as fervently against it. 
Party tradition is for it; peculiar local con- 
ditions against it. Humanity and citizen- 
ship for it; the financial interests and practi- 
cal politics against it. 

And this one final thing: whereas those in 
the geographical wing of Canada which is for 
reciprocity are comparatively unorganized, 
the interests in that wing of Canada which is 
against reciprocity are perfectly organized. 
In this situation all students of politics know 
what the outcome would be were it not for 
the party discipline which in Canada is more 
perfect than in any other country. 

Yes, and this final human fact which may 
save the day in Canada for this policy—the 
courage, resourcefulness and amazing per- 
sonality of Canada’s grand old man who with 
his ripe and practised wisdom has ventured 
his accumulated career and political life on 
this hazard. 
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THE FIFTH AVENUE FRONT OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY, BETWEEN FORTIETH AND 
FORTY-SECOND STREETS, NEW YORK CITY, OPENED ON MAY 23 


(Carrére and Hastings, architects) 


THE NEW YORK 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 


BY MONTROSE J. MOSES 


Now that the New York Public Library 

has been moved into sumptuous quar- 
ters representing the most modern of library 
conveniences, now that it has left behind it 
buildings representing old equipment and 
old methods, it is well to take an inventory 
of its history, of its growth, and of its con- 
tents. The marble home of the New York 
Public Library will house a larger institution 
than that which moved from the old Astor 
and Lenox sites, and being given room to 
expand, it will now have better opportunity 
to impress the public with the fact that it is 
the sixth or seventh library in the world as 
regards size. 

The Astor Library was founded by John 
Jacob Astor, whose ambition was to give 
some such educational gift to the city. In 
1854, therefore, after he had given $150,000 
for a building and $250,000 for books, the 
library was formally opened. Astor’s friend 
and adviser in this adventure was Dr. Joseph 
Green Cogswell, who was sent to Europe in 
the interest of the institution, and was made 
its first head. While all these negotiations 
were in progress, Astor’s private secretary,— 
none other than Fitz-Greene Halleck,—to- 
gether with Washington Irving, did much to 
further the enterprise; in fact, when the 


first Board of Trustees was formed, Irving 
served as its president. 

These two details alone would suggest the 
literary atmosphere which surrounded New 
York’s reference library during the early 
years of itsgrowth. Among the frequenters 
of the old Astor building were Longfellow, 
Hawthorne, Emerson, Willis, Motley, and 
Sumner, while up among the book-stacks, in 
alcoves reserved only for the most privileged 
of students, might be seen the familiar 
figures of Bancroft and Von Holst, in seats 
later occupied by Roosevelt and Mahan. 

The library began with about 90,000 vol- 
umes, a large collection for that day. But 
while in 1854 it was considered modern, there 
was some dissatisfaction on the part of the 
local papers that so valuable a collection of 
books should be housed in a building so 
largely composed of wood, instead of iron. 

In 1858 the work of supplying the public 
with books had so far increased as to make 
welcome the gift of a second building, 
$250,000 being supplied by William B. Astor, 
who likewise made provision in his will for 
further purchases of books to the value of 
$200,000. The third building, given by John 
Jacob Astor III, was erected in 1881. These 
three were not separate, but formed a unit. 
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THE OLD ASTOR LIBRARY, FOR MORE THAN HALF A CEN- 
TURY ONE OF NEW YORK’S LITERARY LANDMARKS 
(The removal of books and pamphlets from this ancient 
treasure-house to the new Fifth Avenue building 
was begun in April last) 


But in the meantime New York life under- 
went a material alteration, and with the 
increase of the volumes in the library came a 
growth in the scope of literary work, coin- 
cident with a change in library methods. 
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But there were other forces beginning to be 
felt which suggested the possibilities of a 
larger. public library for the city than that. 
afforded by the Astor Foundation. In 1870 
the Lenox Library was founded, and in 1886 
Samuel J. Tilden, Presidential candidate in 
1876, died, leaving in trust about four-fifths 
of his fortune for the erection of a free library 
and reading room for the people of New York. 
John Bigelow was president of this trust. 
The Tilden will was contested by relatives 
and after long litigation a compromise was 
reached by which $2,000,000 was made avail- 
able for library purposes. 

In 1887 there was some talk of removing 
the historic City Hall from its present place 
in Park Row to a more central location, and 
Mr. Bigelow, who was already considering 
the site of the old reservoir on Forty-second 
Street as suitable for the Tilden memorial, 
offered to negotiate with the city fora com- 
bination of interests. 

This was the foreshadowed outline of the 
present “New York Public Library: Astor, 
Lenox, and Tilden Foundations,” with Mr. 
Bigelow as president of the Board of Trustées. 
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~ A REAR VIEW OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 
(The slitlike apertures admit light to the book-stacks) 
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THE MAIN READING ROOM OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


(This view shows less than half the room, which is nearly 300 feet long) 


It is thus readily seen how naturally the pub- 
lic interest later called for a consolidation of 
those large library forces in New York— 
forces which would work to greater advan- 
tage under one head and under one roof. In 
1895, therefore, the union of the three foun- 
dations was effected. 

Two years thereafter the city agreed to give 
a site, stipulating that in the building there 
should be a circulating department, and that 
the public should be admitted in the even- 
ings as well as on Sunday afternoons. After 
an open competition among architects, the 
plans submitted by Messrs. Carrére and 
Hastings were adopted and in 1899 the old 
reservoir, built of solid masonry as early as 
1837, was demolished. 

But the growth of the New York Public 
Library meant something more than the 
erection of a great building. With the in- 
crease in the reading public, there came a 
greater need for a circulating system, which 
would allow of the use of books outside of the 
library building. Both the Astor and the 
Lenox were reference libraries. Slowly there 


developed throughout the city a number of 
independent collections which became public 
in so far as they were granted a slight ap- 
propriation from the State. The munificent 
gift of Andrew Carnegie’s $5,000,000, assured 
the erection of sixty branch library build- 
ings, for which the city contributes sites and 
means of support. 

Thus, with the consolidation of the big 
reference libraries came a Corresponding 
union of the circulating libraries in the city, 
which can boast, for the ending of the year 
1910, of a total circulation of 7,506,976 vol- 
umes. In equipment, these libraries are 
thoroughly modern. Not only does each 
branch library contain a reference collection 
sufficiently adequate to meet average re- 
search, but the children’s department has 
grown to such proportions that the circula- 
tion, in 1910, of children’s books as a class set 
apart from the adult department, amounted 
to 2,645,708 volumes. Another significant 
phase of the circulation work is to be found 
in the system of traveling libraries,—a sys- 
tem that threads the city to the remotest 
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ENTRANCE DETAIL 


points of the suburbs, supplying small col- 
lections of books to groups of people desiring 


to do special studying or particular reading. 


By this system, during 1910, there were cir- 
culated 1,189,118 volumes. 

With this increase in library work, it is 
small wonder that the Astor and Lenox 





























ENTRANCE HALLWAY 
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buildings were long since outgrown. It was 
largely due to the unceasing energy of Dr. 
John S. Billings, the present director, that 
the building on Fifth Avenue and Forty- 
second Street has actually materialized after 
a lapse of twelve years. And while criti- 
cisms of a public work of this magnitude are 
inevitable, there is no doubt that, in general, 
New York may now boast of a modern 
library with the latest equipments and with 
every facility for extensive research. 

In general, the building is of the Renais- 
sance style, adapted to modern conditions. 





























ANOTHER HALLWAY VIEW 


A structure of this character should be de- 
signed primarily to meet the special pur- 
poses for which it is erected. Its expanse of 
Vermont marble, its carved paneling, its 
domestic and foreign marbles for interior 
decoration, its richly stuccoed ceilings, the 
bronze brackets and flagpoles—all. these, 
while enhancing the ornamental character 
of the library, have nothing to do with the 
essential utility of the place. The question 
is whether the rooms are so arranged as to 
afford every means for quick service and for 
ready access to the shelves. 

These conditions the architects seem to 
have met. On the top floor of this four- 
storied library is the main reading room, ex- 
tending almost the length of two city blocks, 
and furnished with the latest devices in ele- 




















THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 












































THE “AMERICAN HISTORY” READING ROOM, WITH CAPACITY FOR 20,000 VOLUMES 


(The New York Public Library’s collections in the field of American history are unsurpassed) 


vators, pneumatic tubes, and telephones, 
for instant communication with the stacks 
and with rooms containing special collections. 
The main book-shelves are immediately be- 
neath this sumptuous room—seven levels, 
allowing of sixty-three miles of book space. 
Adjoining this reading room is the catalogue 
section, with its six thousand card drawers. 
This is the heart of the library as far as refer- 
ence work is concerned; for not only will the 
reader be able to place his hand upon any 
book the library contains, but, by means of 
the “union” feature, he will be able to locate 
volumes in other libraries, which are not 
contained in this. 

Through spacious halls, rich in tone and 
almost severe in lines, one is carried to the 
special departments — technical and _artis- 
tic; along corridors monastic in depth to 
reading rooms set aside for newspapers and 
periodicals, and into galleries for pictures and 
prints. In the basement is a model children’s 
department; on the same floor provision 
has heen made for a training school, and for 
a printing plant for library publications. 
The modern conception of the library as a 
business necessitates advertising in order to 
reach the varied interests of a democratic 
reading public. Book lists for free distribu- 
tion are compiled, and by these suggestive 
means, the library is able to indicate its full 
resources. 

In this spacious building the “New York 


Public Library: Astor, Lenox, and Tilden 
Foundations” was opened to the people on 
May 23. What does it contain in the way of 
special literary richness? The Lenox Library 
brings to Forty-second Street its invaluable 
group of Americana, enriched by Bancroft 
manuscripts and notes. This collection also 
includes volumes of music bequeathed by 
J. W. Drexel in 1888, as well as departments 
for prints, genealogies, and maps. In other 
words, the Lenox Library, when it existed 
at Fifth Avenue and Seventy-first Street, 
was richer than the Astor in American 
history, law, music, Bibles, medicine, maps, 
and Shakespeariana. In manuscripts like- 
wise it was more distinctive, having, as well, 
special editions of Miltonia, Bunyan’s “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” and “Don Quixote.” 

In addition to this, the Lenox brings to 
the New York Public Library an exceptional 
collection of books and paintings from the 
estate of Robert L. Stuart, bequeathed by 
his widow in 1892 on the condition that it 
be individualized always, and that it should 
remain closed on Sundays. Among the can- 
vasses are to be mentioned those by Rosa 
Bonheur, Corot, Bouguereau, Detaille, Ge- 
réme, George Inness, Meissonier, Troyon 
and Vibert. A Gobelin tapestry likewise 
should be counted among the Stuart treas- 
ures. 

These are further enhanced by the Lenox 
collections which were brought together by 



































THE MAGAZINE ROOM OF THE NEW YORK 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 
(The library receives about 7000 current periodicals and has 
90,000 bound volumes of periodical literature; one- 
half of the library’s purchasing fund is devoted 
to this purpose.) 
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James Lenox, the founder—such canvasses 
as those by Sir Joshua Reynolds, Constable, 
Copley, Gainsborough, Landseer, and Turner. 
In other words, the New York Public Li- 
brary, through the consolidation, inherited 
an art collection which will show to excellent 
advantage in the new galleries reserved for 
that purpose. : 

In the Astor Library, the special collec- 
tions were many; William B. Astor gave a 
fund in 1853 for technical works. Those wish- 
ing to specialize in Hebrew, Oriental, and 
Russian literature will find rich purchases, 
increased by such gifts as that made by Jacob 
H. Schiff. In American history, the ante- and 
post-revolutionary periods were increased by 
the Emmet and Bancroft collections, as well 
as by those volumes from the Ford library 
which specialized in literature pertaining to 
the Constitution. 

The Tilden Trust included invaluable 
books on political parties and conventions. 
In other words, there are few richer historical 
collections than that contained in the New 
York Public Library. The move from the 
Astor and from the Lenox buildings has en- 
abled these books, heretofore so scattered 
and divided for lack of space, to be assembled 


















































A PUBLIC LIBRARY ROOM MADE ATTRACTIVE TO CHILDREN 


(Provision made in one of New York City’s branch library buildings for the little folks of the neighborhood) 
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ROOF READING ROOM OF THE RIVINGTON STREET BRANCH LIBRARY, NEW YORK CITY 


(This is one of the East Side libraries largely patronized by children) 


in their proper grouping. Now for the first 
time, in new quarters, the general public will 
realize what a wealth of material is stored in 
the department of public documents, how 
complete the newspaper files are as well as 


the current periodicals, how suggestive the. 


manuscript collections are. The opening of 
the new building on Fifth Avenue is really 
the opening of the rich resources buried 
heretofore in quarters dark and dingy and 
old-fashioned. 

There are invaluable specimens of books 
which in themselves represent history, such 
as block books of the fifteenth century, a 
Gutenberg Bible, examples of Caxton’s art, 
a copy of the Bay Psalm Book, and first edi- 
tions of varying values. Such examples 
make of the Public Library a museum as 
well as a useful institution. But rich as it is 
in special collections, a reference library is 
in constant need of endowment to keep pace 
with progress as well as to bring to it treas- 
ures constantly put upon the market. It is 
not enough, for example, that the library 
possesses the excellent Beck collection of 


American plays, but the theatrical profession 
should see that a fund is established for the 
proper maintenance of a dramatic collection 
which is needed. 

In its present position on Fifth Avenue, 
the New York Public Library will be 
greatly reinforced by the close proximity of 
law, engineering, and medical libraries. The 
Public Library is further assisted by the fact 
that in the same city there exist the libraries 
of the Hispanic Society and of the Union 
Theological Seminary. While these will not 
relieve the Public Library from the necessity 
of having adequate books on these subjects, 
they will at least make it unnecessary for 
the Public Library to attempt to outrival 
them in completeness. Reciprocity among 
American libraries seems to be the general 
rule. 

The equipment of the library being what 
it is, the chief concern will now be the spirit 
in which it is run. The size of the new build- 
ing necessitates a larger force—some 250 
persons being detailed at present to cater to 
the wants of the people. Efficiency is the 
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watchword of all public service, and the 
success of the new building will depend upon 
this. Dr. Billings has had a long tenure of 
service in the library world. After his ca- 
reer in the army as a surgeon, he devoted his 
time to the development of the library of the 
Surgeon General’s Office in Washington, which 
became under his direction the third largest 
collection of its kind in the world, and turned 
his attention to bibliographical work. Then 
he became identified with the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital in Baltimore, the building for which 
he planned himself. When he was called to 
the Néw York Public Library in 1896, as the 
successor of a ‘line that included Cogswell, 
Schroeder, Straznichy, Brevoort, Saunders, 


and Little, of the Astor Library, and Moore, 
Allibone, and Eames, of the Lenox Library, he © 
began to modernize the institution. Three 
years ago Dr. Billings called to his assistance 
the experience of Mr. Edwin H. Anderson, 
whose executive and business ability had 
brought the Pittsburg Library system to a 
high point of efficiency. In the last report 
made by the director it was shown that there 
was a decrease of desk applicants for 1910. 
Undoubtedly this was due to the fact that 
there were insufficient accommodations for 
those wishing to carry on library researches. 
If statistics mean anything, the move into 
larger quarters should increase the number 
of readers. 















































PUBLIC SCHOOL CLASS WORK IN THE TOMPKINS SQUARE BRANCH LIBRARY, NEW YORK CITY 


(The library system coédperates with the public schools in the work of instruction) 
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A VOLUNTEER COMPANY (THIRD CONNECTICUT INFANTRY) IN CAMP NEAR WASHINGTON 


THE VOLUNTEER SOLDIER OF 1861 


BY GENERAL CHARLES KING, U. S. V. 


(This is the sixth in our anniversary series of Civil War articles. 


The pictures, with the exception 


of the last, have been taken from the collection of war-time photographs utilized in the preparation of 
“The Photographic History of the Civil War,” the first volume of which came from the press last 


month. THE EpITor.) 


NION men wore anxious faces early in 
the spring of 1861. For months the 
newspapers had been filled with accounts of 
the seizure of Government forts and arsenals 
all over the South. State after State had 
seceded, and the New York Tribune, edited 
by Horace Greeley, had bewildered the North 
and encouraged the South by declaring that 
if the latter desired to set up a government of 
its own it had every moral right to do so. 
The little garrison of Fort Moultrie in Charles- 
ton Harbor, threatened by a superior force 
and powerless against land attack, had spiked 
its guns on Christmas night, in 1860, and 
pulled away for Sumter, perched on its islet 
of rocks a mile from shore, hoisted the Stars 
and Stripes, and there, in spite of pitiful 
numbers, with a Southern-born soldier at its 
head, practically defied all South Carolina. 
The Star of the West had been loaded with 
soldiers and supplies at New York, and sent 
to Sumter’s relief. Then South Carolina, 
duly warned, had manned the guns of Morris 


ae 


Island and driven her back to sea. Not con- 
tent with that, South Carolina, the envy of 
an applauding sisterhood of Southern States, 
had planted batteries on every point within 
range of Sumter. All the North could see 
that its fate was sealed, and no one, when the 
first of April came, could say just how the 
North would take it. 

The second week settled the question. 
With one accord on April 12, the Southern 
guns opened on the lone fortress and its puny 
force. The next day, with the flagstaff shot 
away and the interior of the fort all ablaze, 
the casemates thick with blinding smoke, 
with no hope from friends, the gallant garri- 
son could ask only the mercy of the foes, and 
it was given willingly—the soldier’s privilege 
of saluting his colors and marching out with 
the honors of war. 

And then the North awoke in earnest. In 
one day the streets of New York City, all 
seeming apathy the day before, blazed with a 
sudden burst of color. The Stars and Stripes 
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were flung to the breeze from every staff and 
halyard; the hues of the Union flamed on 
every breast. The transformation was a 
marvel. There was but one topic on every 
tongue, but one thought in every heart: The 
flag had been downed in Charleston Harbor; 
the long-threatened secession had begun; the 
very Capitol at Washington was endangered; 
the President at last had spoken, in a demand 
for 75,000 men. 

Not until aroused by the echo of the guns 
at Sumter could or would the people believe 
the South in deadly earnest. The press and 
the prophets had not half prepared them. 
Southern sympathizers had been numerous 
and aggressive, and when the very heads of 
the Government at Washington were unre- 
sentful of repeated violation of Federal right 
and authority, what could be expected of a 
people reared only in the paths of peace? 
The military spirit had long beendominant 
in the South and correspondingly dormant in 
the North. The South was full of men accus- 


tomed to the saddle and the use of arms; the 
North had but a handful. The South had 
many soldier schools; the North, outside of 
West Point, had but one worthy the name. 
Even as late as the winter of 1860 and 1861 
young men in New York, taking counsel of © 
far-seeing elders and assembling for drill, 
were rebuked by visiting pedagogues who 
bade them waste no time in silly vanities. 
“The days of barbaric battle are dead,” 
said they. ‘‘The good sense of the American 
people will ever stand between us and aresort 
toarms.” The ominous rumble from Pensa- 
cola, Augusta, Baton Rouge, and San An- 
tonio meant nothing to these peace proclaim- 
ers; it took the thunderclap of Sumter to hush 
them. It took the sudden and overwhelming 
uprising of April 15 to bring the hitherto 
confident backers of the South face to face 
with an astounding fact. Like a sleeping lion 
the North had lain, oblivious to challenge, 
affront, indignity, until, overdaring and con- 
temptuous, the foeman slashed the gauntlet 
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THE FIRST MINNESOTA VOLUNTEERS 


(In spite of the distance from the seat of war, this regiment was one of the first to reach the front. 


It gave a good account 


of itself at Bull Run and later sustained a record for conspicuous bravery, notably in its famous charge on the second 
day at Gettysburg. This photograph was taken at Fort Snelling just before the regiment left for the war) 
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CROWD GATHERING FOR A GREAT UNION MEETING, IN UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, APRIL 20, 1861 


(The statue of Washington is in the foreground, the Everett House in the distance) 


across the placid, slumbering face, and was 
amazed at the result. The old New York 
Hotel, for months previous the rendezvous of 
a throng of Southern folk, for weeks the scene 
of self-gratulation and rejoicing, on a sudden 
grew hushed and still, and listened behind 
drawn blinds to the mighty clamor on the 
streets without, telling the world the North 
was aroused at last. 

Seventy-five thousand men needed at once! 
—the active militia called instantly to the 
front! Less than fifteen thousand regulars, 
scattered far and wide—many of them in 
Texas, but mainly on the Indian frontier— 
could the nation muster in gathering toils. 
Many a Southern-born officer had resigned 
and joined the forces of his native State, but 
the rank and file, horse, foot and gunners, 


stood sturdily to their colors. Still, these tried 
and disciplined men were few and far between. 

Utterly unprepared for war of any kind, the 
Union leaders found themselves forced to 
improvise an army to defend their seat of 
government—itself on Southern soil, and 
compassed by hostile cities. The new flag of 
the seceding States was flaunted at Alexan- 
dria, in full view of the unfinished dome of 
the capitol. The colors of the South were 
openly and defiantly worn in the streets of 
Baltimore, barring the way of the would-be 
rescuers. 

The veteran Virginian, General Winfield 
Scott, at the head of the United States Army, 
had gathered a few light guns in Washington. 
His soldierly assistant, Colonel Charles P. 
Stone, had organized, from department clerks 
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and others, the first armed body of volunteers 
for the defense of the threatened center, and 
within a few months the first-named was 
superseded as too old, the second imptisoned 
as too Southern—an utterly baseless charge. 
The one hope to save the capital lay in the 
swift assembly of the Eastern militia, and by 
the night of April 15th the long roll was 
thundering from the walls of every city ar- 
mory. From Boston Common to the banks 
of the Mississippi loyal States were wiring 
assurance of support. 

And that night the muster began, Massa- 
chusetts promptly rallying her old-line militia 
in their quaint, high-topped shakos and long 
gray overcoats—the Sixth and Eighth Regi- 
ments mustering at once. New York City 
was alive with eager but untried soldiery. 
First and foremost stood her famous Seventh, 
the best blood and most honored names 
prominent in its ranks. The old armory at 
the foot of Third avenue could not contain 
the crowds that gathered. Close at hand 
mustered the Seventy-first—the “American 
Guard” of the ante-bellum days. But a few 
streets away, with Center Market as a nu- 
cleus, other throngs were cheering about the 
hall where Michael Corcoran, suspended but 
the year before because his Irishmen would 
not parade in honor of the Prince of Wales, 
was now besieged by fellow countrymen, 
eager to go with him and his gallant Sixty- 
ninth. Four blocks farther, soon to be led by 
Cameron, brother to the Pennsylvania Secre- 
tary of War, the Highlanders were forming to 
the skirl of the piper and under the banner of 
the Seventy-ninth. West of Broadway, Le- 
Gal and DeTrobriand were welcoming the 
enthusiastic Frenchmen who made up the old 
“red-legged Fifty-fifth,” while, less noisily, 
yet in strong numbers, the Eighth, the 
Twelfth and in Brooklyn the Fourteenth, 
were flocking to their armories and listening 
with bated breath to the latest news and 
orders from Washington. 

Orders came soon enough. First to march 
from the metropolis for the front was New 
York’s soldierly Seventh, striding dewn Broad- 
way through countless multitudes of cheering 
citizens, its splendid band almost unheard 
through the volume of applause. Never 
before had New York seen its great thorough- 
fares so thronged; never had it shown such 
emotion as on that soft April afternoon of the 
19th. Prompt as had been the response to 
marching orders, the gray column of the 
Seventh was not the first to move. The 
Massachusetts Sixth had taken the lead one 
day earlier, and were even now battling their 
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way through the streets of Baltimore. Barely 
had the Cortlandt Street Ferry borne the last 
detachment of the Seventh across the Hudson 
when the newsboys were shrieking the tidings 
of the grapple of the men of New England 
with the ‘“‘blood-tubs” and “plug-uglies”’ of 
the Maryland city. The papers pictured the 
streets as running with blood, and later 
harrowed the hearts of thousands by sensa- 
tional extras telling that the Seventh, too, 
had been mobbed—the Seventh that had not 
entered Baltimore at all. 

It takes five hours to go from New York to 
Washington to-day; it took six days that wild 
week in 1861. The Seventh, with the Massa- 
chusetts Eighth for company, had to patch 
the railway and trudge wearily, yet manfully, 
from Annapolis to the junction of the old 
Baltimore and Washington Railroad, before 
it could again proceed by rail to its great re- 
ception on Pennsylvania Avenue in Washing- 
ton. Then New York’s second offering started 
—another wonderful day in Gotham. In less 
than a week from the original call, the active 
militia was under arms in full ranks, and most 
of it en route for the front. 

Farther west the Lake Cities—Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee, Chicago— 
each had mustered a regiment with its 
own favorite companies—Continentals, Grays 
or Light Guards as a nucleus. Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota each had 
been called upon for a regiment, and the 
response was almost instantaneous. Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois, more thickly popu- 
lated, had tendered more than the thousand 
demanded. 

By the first of June, there was camped or 
billeted about Washington the cream of the 
State soldiery of every commonwealth east of 
the Ohio and north of the Potomac—except 
Maryland. Maryland held aloof. Pennsyl- 
vania, asked for twelve thousand men, had 
rushed twenty thousand to the mustering 
officers. Massachusetts, called on for fifteen 
hundred, sent more than twice that number 
within two days. Ohio, taxed for just ten 
thousand, responded with twelve thousand, 
and Missouri, where Southern sentiment was 
rife and St. Louis almost a Southern strong- 
hold, tumultously raised ten thousand men, 
unarmed, undrilled, yet sorely needed. But 
for Nathaniel Lyon of the regular army, and 
the prompt muster of her Union men, 
Missouri would early have been lost to the 
nation. And as for Kentucky, though in 
grand numbers and gallant services her sons 
repudiated his action, Governor Magoffin re- 
fused a man for the defense of the general 
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BLENKER’S DIVISION OF GERMAN VOLUNTEERS 


(Brig. -Gen. Louis Blenker stands, with hand on belt, before the door. At his left is Prince Felix’Salm-Salm, a Prussian officer who joined the Federal army as a 
colonel of volunteers. At General Blenker’s right is General Stahel, who led the advance of the Federal left at Cross Keys) 
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Government, or what he called the ‘coer- 
cion” of the Southern States. 

But it was a motley concourse, that which 
gathered at Washington where all eyes were 
centered, The call for 75,000 militia for three 
months was quickly followed by the call for 
five hundred thousand volunteers for three 
years, and such was the spirit and enthusiasm 
of the North that, as fast as they could be 
uniformed, faster than they could be armed, 
the great regiments of State volunteers came 
dustily forth from the troop trains and went 
trudging along the length of Pennsylvania 
Avenue, out to the waiting camps in the sub- 
urbs. Within the month of its arrival, the 
Seventh New York, led by engineers and 
backed by comrade militiamen, had crossed 
the Potomac, invaded the sacred soil of Vir- 
ginia, and tossed the red earth into rude forti- 
fications. Then it had been sent home for 
muster out as musketmen, but, let this ever 
be remembered—to furnish almost instantly 
seven hundred officers for the newly organiz- 
ing regiments, regular and volunteer. 

Two little classes of West Point cadets, 
graduated in May and June respectively, 
brave boys just. out of their bell-buttoned 
coatees, were set in saddle and hard at work 
drilling whole battalions of raw lads from the 
shops and farms, whose elected officers were 


to the full as untaught as their men. Local 
fame as a drillmaster of cadets or Zouaves 
gave many a young fellow command of a com- 
pany; some few, indeed, like Ellsworth, even 
of a regiment. Foreign soldiers of fortune, 
seeing their chance, had hurried toourshores 
and tendered their swords, many of them who 
could barely speak English, receiving high 
commissions, and swaggering splendidly about 
the camps and streets. Many of the regi- 
ments came headed by local politicians, some 
who but the year gone by had been fervent 
supporters of Southern rights and slavery. A 
favored few came under command of sol- 
dierly, skilled young officers from the regular 
service, and most of them led by grave, 
thoughtful men in the prime of life who real- 
ized their responsibility and their inexpe- 
rience and studied faithfully to meet the task. 

Then wonderful was the variety of uniform! 
It was marked even before McDowell led 
forth the raw levies to try their mettle at 
Bull Run. Among the New Yorkers were 
Highlanders in plaid “trews,” their kilt and 
bonnets very properly left at home, the blue 
jackets of the Seventy-first, the gray jackets 
of the Eighth, and Varian’s gunners—some of 
whom bethought them at Centerville that 
their time was up and it would be pleasanter 
“going home than hell-ward,”’ as a grim, red- 





























A COMPANY OF THREE-MONTHS’ TROOPS THAT FOUGHT AT BULL RUN 


(Company ‘‘D” of the First Rhode Island Regiment at Camp Sprague, near Washington, in the early summer of 1861) 
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COMPANY “D" OF THE FOURTH KENTUCKY CAVALRY 


(The border State volunteers rendered effective service in codperation with the Federal Army of the Ohio) 


whiskered colonel, Sherman by name, said 
they surely would if they didn’t quit strag- 
gling. There were half-fledged Zouaves like 
the Fourteenth New York (Brooklyn) and 
full-rigged Zouaves, albeit their jackets and 
“knickers” were gray and only their shirts 
were red—the First “ Fire” of New York, who 
had lost their martial little colonel—Ells- 
worth—before Jackson’s shotgun in Alex- 
andria. There were Rhode Islanders in 
pleated blue blouses—Burnside’s boys; there 
were far Westerners from Wisconsin in fast- 
fading gray. Michigan and Minnesota each 
was represented by a strong regiment. 
Blenker’s Germans were there, a reserve 
division in gray from head to foot. There 
were a few troops of regular cavalry, their 
jackets gaudy with yellow braid and brazen 
shoulder scales. There were the grim regular 
batteries of Carlisle, Ricketts, and Griffin, 
their blouses somber, but the cross cannon on 
their caps gleaming with polish, such being 
the way of the regular. It was even more 
marvelous later, when McClellan had come to 
organize the vast array into brigades and 
divisions, and to bring order out of chaos, for 
chaotic it was after Bull Run—yet no better 
South than North, though it was not known 
at the time. 

The States were uniforming their soldiery 
as best they could in that summer of 1861. 
New York, Masssachusetts, and Pennsylvania 
usually in blue, the Vermonters in gray, 


turned up with emerald, as befitted the Green 
Mountain boys. The one Western brigade in 
the newly formed Army of the Potomac came 
clad in gray throughout, not to be changed 
for the blue until late in September. 

But for variety, New York City led the 
country. A second regiment of Fire Zouaves 
had been quickly formed, as dashing in ap- 
pearance as the first. Abram Duryea of the 
old militia (with a black-eyed, solemn-faced 
little regular as second in command, soon to 
become famous as a corps leader) marched 
forth at the head of a magnificent body of 
men, the color guard, nearly all seven-footers, 
all the scarlet fez and breeches of the favorite 
troops of France. Zouave rig was by long 
odds the most pleasing to the popular eye in 
the streets of the big city—and, less happily, 
to Southern marksmen later—for all in a day 
the improvised wooden barracks were throng- 
ing with eager lads seeking enlistment in the 
Zouave regiments. Baxter’s in Philadelphia, 
Farnsworth’s (Second Fire), Duryea’s (Fifth 
New York), Bendix, Hawkins’ and “Billy 
Wilson’s” in New York, the last an aggre- 
gation of street Arabs, well known to the 
police, promptly accepted more for municipal 
than national reasons, promptly mustered 
and then shipped to a sand spit in the Gulf, 
as far as possible from New York and where 
they could do harm to nobody. 

To cater still further to the love for the 
spectacular and the picturesque, still more 
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THE ‘ FIGHTING FORTY-FOURTH,” OF INDIANA 
(In the two days’ fighting at Shiloh this regiment lost nearly half its strength) 
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distinctive regiments were authorized—the 
Garibaldi Guard—mainly Italians, under 
Colonel D’Utassy, in a dress that aped the 
Bersaglieri. The D’Epineul Zouaves, French 
and would-be Frenchmen, in the costliest 
costume yet devised, and destined to be 
abandoned before they were six months older. 
Still another French battalion, also in Alger- 
ian campaign rig—‘Les Enfants Perdus.” 
Lost Children indeed, once they left New 
York and fell in with the campaigners of 
Uncle Sam. Then came the Chasseurs, in 
very natty and attractive dress, worn like the 
others until worn out in one real campaign, 
when its wearers, like the others lost their 
identity in the universal, most- unbecoming, 
yet eminently serviceable blue flannel blouse 
and light-blue kersey trousers, with the utterly 
ugly forage cap and stout brogans of the 
Union army. 

Fanciful names they took, too, at the start, 
and bore proudly at home but meekly enough 
at the front, where speedily the “Ellsworth 
Avengers” became the Hundred and Fortieth, 
the “Brooklyn Phalanx” the Sixty-seventh, 
the “Engineers” the Thirty-eighth, the 
“Lancers” the Sixth Pennsylvania. Dick 
Rush’s gallant troopers were soon known as 
the “Seventh Regulars,” and well did they 
earn the title. So, too, in the West, where the 
“Guthrie Grays,”’ once Cincinnati’s favorite 
corps, was swallowed up in the Sixth Ohio— 
and in St. Louis, where the “Fremont 
Rifles,’ Zagonyi Guards” and “Foreign 
Legions” drew many an alien to the folds of 
the flag and later to the dusty blue of the 
Union soldier. 

As for arms, the regiments came to the 
front with every conceivable kind and some 
with none at all. The regular infantry, what 
there was of it, had but recently given up the 
old smooth-bore musket for the Springfield 
rifle, caliber 58, with its paper cartridge and 
conical, counter-sunk bullet; but Harper’s 
Ferry Arsenal had been burned, Springfield 
could not begin to turn out the numbers 
needed; Rock Island Arsenal was not yet 
built, and so in many a regiment flank com- 
panies, only, received the rifle, the other eight 
using for months the old smooth-bore with its 
“buck and ball” cartridge, good for some- 
thing within two hundred yards and for 
nothing beyond. 

Even of these there were enough for only 
the first few regiments. Vast purchases, 
therefore, were made abroad, England selling 
us her Enfields, with which the fine Vermont 
brigade was first armed, and France and Bel- 
gium parting with thousands of the huge, 


brass-bound, ponderous “‘carabine a tige”— 
the Belgian guns with a spike at the bot- 
tom to expand the soft leaden bullet when 
“rammed home.” With this archaic blun- 
derbus whole regiments were burdened, some 
foreign-born volunteers receiving it eagerly as 
“from the old country,” and therefore su- 
perior to anything of Yankee invention. But 
their confidence was short-lived. One day’s 
march, one short hour’s shooting, ended all 
predilection for such a weapon. 

And then the shoes with which the Fed- 
erals reached the front! Not one pair out of 
four would have borne the test of a ten-mile 
tramp, not one out of ten would have stood 
the strain of a ten-days’ march, and those 
that first took their places, the make of con- 
tractors, were even worse. Not until the 
“Tron Secretary,’ Stanton, got fairly into 
swing did contractors begin tolearn that there 
was a man to dread in the Department of 
War, but Stanton had not even been sug- 
gested in the fall of 1861. Simon Cameron, 
the Venerable Pennsylvania politician, was 
still in office. McClellan, the young, self- 
centered, commanding general, was riding 
diligently from one review to another, a mar- 
tial sight, with his,staff, orderlies and escort. 

The weather was perfect along the Poto- 
mac that gorgeous early autumn of ’61. The 
beautiful wooded heights were crowned with 
camps; the plains and fields were white with 
snowy tentage; the dust hung lazily over 
countless drill grounds and winding road- 
ways; the bands were out in force on every 
afternoon, filling the soft, sunshiny air with 
martial melody; the camps were thronged 
with smile-wreathed visitors, men and women 
from distant homes; the streets of Washing- 
ton were crowded, and its famous old cara- 
vanserais prospering, as never before, for 
never had the nation mustered in such over- 
whelming strength as here about the sleepy 
old Southern “city of magnificent distances” 
—a tawdry, shabby town in all conscience, 
yet a priceless something to be held against 
the world in arms, for the sacred flag that 
floated over the columned White House—for 
the revered and honored name, it bore. 

In seven strong divisions, with three or four 
brigades in each, “Little Mac,” as the volun- 
teers rejoiced to call him, had organized his 
great army as the autumn waned, and the 
live-long days were spent in the constant 
drill, drill that. was absolutely needed to im- 
part cohesion and discipline to this vast 
array, mostly American bred, and hitherto 
unschooled in discipline of any kind. When 
McDowell marched his militiamen forward to 
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MAKING AN ARMY—THE TWENTY-SIXTH NEW YORK 


(Here we see the process of making raw recruits into soldiers. After the transformation had been completed this regiment saw some of the hardest fighting of the war. 
It went into the battle of Fredericksburg 300 strong and came out with a loss of 170,—nearly 60 per cent.) 
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attack Beauregard at Bull Run, they swarmed 
all over the adjacent country, picking berries, 
and plundering orchards. Orders were things 
to obey only when they got ready and felt like 
it, otherwise “Cap”—as the company com- 
mander was hailed, or the “orderly,” as 
throughout the war very generally and im- 
properly the first sergeant was called—might 
shout for them in vain. “Cap,” the lieuten- 
ant, the sergeants—all for that matter—were 
in their opinion creatures of their own selec- 
tion and, if dissatisfied with their choice, if 
officer or non-commissioned officer ventured 
to assert himself, to “put on airs,” as our 
early-day militiamen expressed it, the power 
that made could just as soon, so they sup- 
posed, unmake. 

It took many weeks to teach them that, 
once mustered into the service of ‘Uncle 
Sam,” this was by no means the case. They 
had come reeling back from Bull Run, a 
tumultuous mob of fugitives, some of whom 
halted not even on reaching Washington. It 
took time and sharp measures to bring them 
back to their colors and an approximate sense 
of their duties. One fine regiment, indeed, 
whose soldierly colonel was left dead, found 
itself disarmed, deprived of its colors, dis- 
credited, and a dozen of its self-selected lead- 
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ers summarily court-martialed and sentenced 
for mutiny. It took time and severe measures 
to bring officers and men back from Washing- 
ton to camp thereafter to reappear in town 
only in their complete uniform, and with the 
written pass of a brigade commander. 

It took more time and many and many a 
lesson, hardest of all, to teach them that the 
men whom they had known for years at home 
as “Squire” or “Jedge,” “Bob” or “Billy,” 
could now only be respectfully addressed, if 
not referred to, as captain, lieutenant or ser- 
geant. It took still longer for the American 
man-at-arms to realize that there was good 
reason why the self-same “Squire” or “ Jedge”’ 
or even.a “‘ Bob” or “Billy” of the year agone, 
could not now be accosted or even passed 
without a soldierly straightening up, and a 
prompt lifting of the open hand to the visor 
of the cap. To this day that salute is the 
hardest thing for the average American to 
render, so utterly averse is he to personal 
demonstration of homage to rank or author- 
ity. To his thinking, it has no place in the 
philosophy of the free-born. Yet a few 
months in the school of the soldier, the camp, 
the march, and it became instinctive. More- 
over, it was easier to instill in ’61 than when 
next our nation mustered its fighting men in ’08. 





























SURVIVORS OF DURYEA’S (NEW YORK) ZOUAVES AFTER HALF A CENTURY 


(See page 715) 




















TWENTY YEARS OF 
INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT 
BY BRANDER MATTHEWS 


UST twenty years ago, on the first of July, 

1891, there went into effect the act of 
Congress which conferred upon foreign au- 
thors the protection of our copyright laws. 
This legislation marked the end of an arduous 
struggle which had extended throughout the 
better part of the nineteenth century. The 
conditions of publishing are so different now 
from those which obtained prior to the pas- 
sage of this act that it is difficult for the 
younger generation to understand the situ- 
ation which the new legislation abolished. 
Before considering the beneficent effects of the 
act, it may not be superfluous to recall briefly 
the evils which it was designed to remedy. 

We understand by the word copyright, 
the right of an author to the absolute owner- 
ship of what he has written. It means that 
he can control the manufacture and sale of 
the book as he could control the manufacture 
and sale of any other article which was his 
property. But property, as Lowell declared 
with his robust common sense, “property, 


whether in books or land, or anything else, 


is artificial; it is purely a creation of law, 
and more than that, of local and municipal 
law.” Property was recognized first in tools 
and then in land, that is to say in actual 
possessions. Not for centuries did law de- 
velop to the point where it was ready to 
protect intangible things like the right of an 
inventor, or of an author to control that 
which he had devised. And even when local 
and municipal law did start to stretch its 
shield over these intangible things, the pro- 
tection it was able to afford was at first casual 
and inadequate. Only in the course of long 
years, and in response to the shrill com- 
plaints of the despoiled authors, did the pro- 
tection become definite and adequate. 
Apparently the first copyright ever granted 
was that conferred by a decree of the Senate 
of Venice in 1469, declaring that a certain 
man should have the sole privilege of print- 
ing the letters of Cicero for the space of 
seven years. This decree was operative only 
in the territory of the Venetian republic; 
it did not prevent-other printers elsewhere 
in Italy from profiting by the arduous labors 
of the original editor-publisher. In the 


course of three centuries which followed this 
initial act of the Venetian Senate, the pro- 
tection which had then been granted by 
caprice to a special individual broadened into 
a right which any citizen could obtain by 
complying with the prescribed formalities; 
the territory through which the protection 
was valid was extended from a city and its 
dependencies to a whole nation; and the 
period of time was repeatedly lengthened. 
In England, in 1710, the author’s exclusive 
control over his book was to be for fourteen 
years, and for a second fourteen years if he 
should survive the first; and in 1842, the 
term was extended to be forty-two years or 
for the life of the author and seven years 
more, whichever should be the longer. Yet 
these developments of local and municipal 
law had been so sluggish that when Goethe 
announced a complete edition of his works 
in 1826, it required a special act of the 
Bundestag to secure him against German 
reprints which he had not authorized. 

Early in the nineteenth century, the sev- 
eral nations of Europe were granting fairly 
satisfactory protection to the authors of 
their several languages within their own 
boundaries. But they could not extend the 
protection of their local laws beyond these 
boundaries. Unauthorized editions of French 
writers were issued in Belgium and in Swit- 
zerland and these managed to leak into 
France, where they competed unfairly with 
the copyright editions from which the 
French writers derived their profit. Trans- 
lations into foreign tongues were made with- 
out the consent of the author; and some of 
them had an enormous sale without in any 
way benefiting the original writer. The au- 
thors felt this grievance keenly and they 
protested energetically. They held that 
these reprints and these translations were 
invasions of their rights. As Mr. Frederic 
Harrison has tersely put it,“ Rights are pri- 
marily what the law will secure for each, and 
secondarily, what each may think himself 
worthy to receive.” National copyright had 
been attained and it was found to be insuffi- 
cient. There was an insistent demand for 
international copyright. 
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Just as national copyright had a slow but 
steady evolution, so international copyright 
gradually succeeded in establishing itself. 
The nations, one by one, awoke to the fact 
that the absence of international copyright 
inflicted an indisputable injustice upon their 
men of letters. “It has been said’’—to 
quote Mr. H. S.. Foxwell—‘‘that the science 
of one age is the common sense of the next; 
and it might with equal truth be said that 
the equity of one age becomes the law of the 
next. If positive law is the basis of order, 
ideal right is the active factor in progress.” 
So it was that in the midyears of the nine- 
teenth century the several nations of Europe 
began to make treaties with one another, 
whereby the protection granted by the na- 
tional law of copyright was extended to 
aliens. Finally, in 1887 they united in the 
convention of Berne, whereby a uniform 
agreement was substituted for the many 
discordant treaties. 

While the nations of Europe were thus 
coming to an understanding for the benefit 
of literature, no similar agreement had been 
reached between Great Britain and the 
United States. Early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury the authors of France had suffered at 
the hands of Belgian reprinters and the au- 
thors of Germany at the hands of Austrian 
reprinters. But Belgium is a small country, 
after all, and comparatively few of the sub- 
jects of Austria-Hungary have German as a 
mother-tongue; and therefore the loss of the 
French and German authors, however an- 
noying,. was not beyond bearing. Great 
Britain and the United States, however, 
were populous countries, having a common 
language and possessing each of them a large 
body of readers; and therefore a very serious 
loss was inflicted upon the British author 
who saw his books widely reprinted in the 
United States without his profiting in any 
way by this immense circulation of his work. 
There are few periods in the history of Eng- 
lish literature which are richer than the Vic- 
torian; but while the chief Victorian au- 
thors won immediate fame in the United 
States, they reaped little or no reward in 
money. The essays of Macaulay, the poems 
of Tennyson, and the novels of Dickens were 
multiplied in American reprints without the 
consent of the authors and with little or no 
recognition of their right to proper payment. 

It was in these midyears of the nineteenth 
century that American literature was strug- 
gling into existence; and American authors 
suffered severely from the absence of inter- 
national copyright. They labored under a 
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two-fold disadvantage. In the first place, 
the American writer had to sell his wares in 
unfair competition with British books, which 
were cheap because they had not been paid 
for. When American readers could get a 
novel of Scott’s or of Dickens’ for a quarter, 
they felt less inclined to pay a dollar for a 
novel of Cooper’s or of Hawthorne’s. And 
the same premium of cheapness tended to 
increase the sale of Tennyson and to decrease 
the sale of Longfellow and of Poe. The 
British author had at least his home market, 
whereas the American author found his home 
market preémpted by the foreigner. As a 
result, the American man of letters was un- 
able to rely on literature for his living; he 
had to have some other means of support. 
Longfellow and Lowell were college pro- 
fessors; Hawthorne was delighted to accept 
successive places in the public service; and 
Emerson was forced into lecturing to assure 
the modest income sufficient for his simple 
wants. 

In the second place, the American author 
who was able to win the approval of British 
readers was as defenseless in Great Britain 
as the British author was in the United 
States. For his later novels, Cooper received 
little or nothing from any British publisher. 
A few years before his death, Longfellow 
asserted that he had had twenty-two pub- 
lishers in England and in Scotland and that 
“only four of them took the slightest notice 
of my existence, even so far as to send me a 
copy of the books.” Lowell’s “Biglow Pa- 
pers,” Holmes’ “Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table,” and Mark Twain’s “Innocents 
Abroad” were multiplied in cheap editions 
in London without any payment to the au- 
thors. But the American writer who suffered 
most severely from the absence of interna- 
tional copyright between England and Amer- 
icans was Mrs. Stowe. It has been calcu- 
lated that more than half a million copies of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” were sold in Great 
Britain in the first year of its publication. 
One publishing house in London has con- 
fessed that it was able to establish itself only 
because of the profit it had made out of this 
single American book,—a profit which was 
not shared with the author. From the mil- 
lions of copies of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin”’ sold 
throughout the British Empire and through- 
out the civilized world, Mrs. Stowe received 
no returns whatever. She profited only from 
the sales here in the United States. 

And while American authors were deprived 
of their just reward on the foreign editions 
of their works and while they were forced to 
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sell their books at home in an unfair competi- 
tion with stolen goods, the people of the 
United States as a whole were also suffering 
from the indirect consequence of their unwill- 
ingness to enact a proper law of international 
copyright. They were thereby nourishing 
their souls on a literature which was not 
their own, a literature which—whatever its 
many merits—did not represent their own 
life, their own customs, their own ideals. 
Maine declared that the power to grant 
patents had made “the American people the 
first in the world for the number and ingenu- 
ity of the inventions by which it has pro- 
moted the useful arts, while, on the other 
hand, the neglect to exercise this power for 
the advantage of foreign writers has con- 
demned the whole American community to a 
literary servitude unparalleled in the history 
of thought.” 

No doubt, this is an overstatement of the 
case against us. But beyond all question 
it was not wholesome for any people to be 
dependent on another people for its liter- 
ature. That literature is best for a nation 
which is most closely related to its own life. 
As Dr. Holmes put it aptly, “Society is a 
strong solution of books; it draws the virtue 
out of what is best worth reading, as hot 
water draws the strength of tea-leaves.”’ 
However superior the British literature of 
the nineteenth century might be to the 
American, there was disadvantage and even 
danger for us in thus forcing foreign authors 
upon American readers to the neglect of 
native authors. 

The evils of this unfortunate situation 
had long been plain. It was in 1837 that 
Henry Clay had presented to Congress a 
petition of British authors asking for Amer- 
ican copyright. In 1848 a memorial was 
presented signed by Bryant, among others. 
Every few years thereafter petitions were 
presented and bills were introduced; yet 
while discussion was abundant, nothing was 
achieved. Finally, in 1883, the American 
Copyright League was organized and it soon 
enrolled in its ranks the majority of our 
writers. Lowell accepted the presidency and 
he wrote the ringing quatrain which the 
league took as its motto: 


In vain we call old notions fudge, 
And bend our conscience to our dealing; 
The Ten Commandments will not budge, 
And stealing will continue stealing. 


A few years later—in 1887, in fact—the 
American Publishers’ Copyright League was 
formed by the publishers to codperate with 
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the American Copyright League, which was 
made up mainly of authors. A conference 
committee of the two leagues took charge 
of the arduous task of enlightening public 
opinion and of persuading Congress. Au- 
thors’ readings were held in various cities; 
pamphlets were published; and none of the 
appliances of persuasion were neglected. 
Finally the bill which had been agreed upon 
was amended to meet the desires of the 
printers; and at last, early in 1891, it was 
passed to take effect on the first of July. 

The act of 1891 was a compromise be- 
tween contending interests; and like all com- 
promises it was completely satisfactory to no 
one of theseinterests. It imposed upon foreign 
authors the onerous and often impossible 
condition of manufacturing their books in the 
United States. It required the publication 
in the United States of the foreign original to 
secure the author’s rights in an authorized 
translation. It has since been amended so as 
to remove the more obvious of these restric- 
tions; and it grants to dramatists, native and 
foreign, the protection of the criminal courts. 
But whatever its defects, then and now, it 
accomplished its immediate purpose. It 
abolished the habit of piracy both in the 
United States and Great Britain. Although 
a few American authors have since been 
despoiled in England and although a few 
British authors have been deprived of their 
proper reward in America, these injustices are 
now only sporadic; and they are increasingly 
infrequent. American writers are no longer 
exposed to an iniquitous competition with 
stolen goods; and the premium of cheapness 
no longer forces British books into circulation 
in the United States. Books, whether of Brit- 
ish authorship or American, now sell on their 
merits on both sides of the ocean. There is 
still much to be done to make international 
copyright between Great Britian and the 
United States all that it ought to be. But 
the main thing has been done, once for all. 
No more does the black flag fly over the 
news-stands of New York and over the book- 
stalls of London. 

One of the immediate consequences of the 
act of 1891 was to diminish the circulation 
in the United States of the less important 
British works of fiction. Twenty-five years 
ago a very large proportion of the novels 
issued in London were reprinted in New 
York, even if they were unlikely to appeal . 
to the American public. For example, I 
knew one British story which failed so com- 
pletely that the author saw fit to compensate 
the London publishers for their loss; and 
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yet this tale was issued in New York by at 
least three different houses, all of whom 
strove to press upon the American public a 
book which the British public had rejected. 
The writings of the less important British 
novelists were thus forced into circulation 
in the United States because they could be 
reprinted without payment to the author. 
As soon as these stories had to be paid for 
they were severely let alone, and the market 
was supplied by stories of American author- 
ship, possibly of no greater merit, but more 
in accord with the likings of American 
readers. 

Of course, the books of the more important 
British writersecontinue to be issued in the 
United States, but not now in the shabby and 
unworthy editions which were the result of 
piratical competition. And for these books 
their authors are now properly paid. In 
fact, it is probable that a major part of the 
income of the half-dozen leading British 
novelists is now derived from America. But 
the writings of these British novelists are 
no longer recommended to American readers 
by the premium of cheapness; they sell on 
their merits alone. As a result the large 
majority of the novels now read in the United 
States are of American authorship. In the 
lists of the so-called ‘best sellers,” made up 
monthly and yearly, more than two-thirds 
of the titles are of native origin. The novels 
now read by the American public may be 
no better in quality than they were a quarter 
of a century ago, but at least they are our 
own; they represent our own life, our own 
customs and our own ideals. The “literary 
servitude,” as Maine termed it, of the Amer- 
ican people to the British branch of the liter- 
ature of our common language is not a fact 
now, whatever it may have been half a cen- 
tury ago. We borrow from Great Britain 
its best books or at least those of its best 
books which are best suited to our needs; 
and the British borrow from us such of our 
books as they may desire. Thus the two 
streams of English literature in the twen- 
tieth century flow side by side, commin- 
gling more or less, but each going on its 
own way. 

What the copyright act of 1891 did was to 
put the American publishing business upon a 
sound basis by relieving the more honorable 
houses from the cutthroat competition of 
less scrupulous firms who were willing to 
profit by the laxity of the law as it was prior 
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to the passage of the act. And the stability 
of the publishing trade is a condition prece- 
dent to the full development of literature. 
The author is worthy of his wages. A poet 
may write for fame, but he also needs food. 
No artist can feel assured of his daily bread 
unless the economic organization is sound. 
The absence of international copyright un- 
settled the American publishing trade; and 
it therefore discouraged American publishers 
from issuing books of American authorship. 
This discouragement operated not only to 
deter the publishers’ acceptance of American 
fiction, it interfered also with his acceptance 
of less amusing literature,—poetry and criti- 
cism, biography and history. In all of these 
departments of literature there has been a 
marked increase in American productivity 
in the score of years since international copy- 
right gave security to American publishers. 

In the summer of 1888 the Incorporated 
Society of Authors, of which Tennyson was 
president, gave a dinner to the American 
men of letters who happened then to be in 
London, in recognition of the efforts of Amer- 
ican authors to bring about a proper pro- 
tection of British authors. Mr. Bryce pre- 
sided and Lowell made the most effective 
after-dinner address it was ever my privilege 
to hear. He took occasion to say that it was 
the “almost unanimous conclusion of Amer- 
ican authors that we should be thankful to 
get any bill which recognized the principle 
of international copyright, being confident 
that its practical application would so recom- 
mend it to the American people that we 
should get afterward, if not every amend- 
ment of it we can desire, at least every one 
that is humanly possible.” The poet is often 
a prophet by virtue of possession of the 
vision and the faculty divine. What Lowell 
then prophesied has come to pass. What- 
ever its defects, the act which went into 
effect just three years after he uttered these 
words established the principle of interna- 
tional copyright. The practical application 
of the act has so recommended it to the 
American people that we have been able to 
get various amendments strengthening and 
enlarging the original act. Most important 
of all is a lengthening of thé term of copyright 
from a possible forty-two years to a possible 
fifty-six. We have not yet got every amend- 
ment we can desire; but we probably have 
got all that has been humanly possible up to 
the present time. 
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SOCIALISM AND NATIONAL INEFFICIENCY 


"THAT Socialism has made rapid strides of 
late few will be prepared to deny. Not 
all, however, will share the views of Mr. J. N. 
Larned, expressed in the Aélantic Monthly for 
May, under the title, “‘ Prepare for Socialism.” 
He there says: “The movement has now 
gathered a momentum that will carry it 
surely to some vital and momentous outcome 
of change in the organization of society.” 
And again: “It is a movement which moves 
continuously, with no reactionary signs. . . . 
It is a movement of such nature, in fact, as 
seems likely to break suddenly, some day, 
into avalanches and floods.” Accepting this 
inevitability, Mr. Larned urges the desirabil- 
ity of safeguarding against “ruinous reck- 
lessness or perfidy in the working out of so 
critical a change.” And he thinks “‘it is no- 
_ where too soon to take serious thought of what 
we need to be doing in such preparation.’ 
Obviously the first thought must be of the 
forces of opinion which act on the proposi- 
tions of Socialism from different dispositions 
of mind; and Mr. Larned divides the possible 
attitudes of thought and feeling on the sub- 
ject into six classes: (1) The radical disciples 
of Karl Marx; (2) others in the same wage- 
earning class who have not yet answered the 
socialistic call, but are likely to do so; (3) 
people who approve the social rearrangements 
contended for by Marx, but who would seek 
to attain them by gradual processes and would 
not support any program of hasty revolu- 
tion; (4) people who are or hope to be gainers 
personally from the existing economic system 
and who see nothing but a wicked attack on 
their personal rights in the proposed limitation 
of private capital and its gains; (5) people 
who are not thus biased, but who do not be- 
lieve that productive industries and exchanges 
can be operated with success in the mode pro- 
posed; and (6) people who have not yet given 
enough attention to the socialistic movement 
to have a thought or a feeling about it. An- 
alyzing these classes Mr. Larned designates 
the first and fourth as “the centers of the 
antagonism developed by the social-economic 
doctrines of Marx,” and he opines that “the 
outcome of that antagonism will depend on 
the action of forces from these two on the 
other four.” He says further: 


All of the wage-workers of the wor'd are possible 
recruits to be won for Socialism, and they outnum- 
ber all other divisions of civilized mankind. They 
make up the first and second orders of the classifi- 
cation set forth above, and the second of these 
rg plainly in the relation of a waiting-list to the 

rst. 


On the other side of the issue are the people 
who have a personal stake in the capitalistic 
system; but they do not compare in numbers 
with the opposing host. It may have, or 
seem to have, an assured body of important 
allies in the fifth group; but how far is that 
assured? How these people will be moved 
hereafter is most likely to depend on the direc- 
tion which the socialistic movement takes. 
At any rate there is no certainty of opposition 
to Socialism from any large part of this fifth 
class. The sixth and remaining class is of 
course a negligible quantity for either side. 
All considered, Mr. Larned sees the appear- 
ances to be distinctly favorable to the socialis- 
tic movement thus far. And supposing the 
spread of socialistic opinion to be carried to 
the point of readiness for taking control of 
government, ‘What then?” he asks. 


The Socialist party, in that case, would simply 
take the place of our Republican or our Demo- 
cratic party, as ‘the party in power,” and would 
exercise its power in the customary party modes. 
The keen-scented fortune-hunters and professional 
experts of politics would already have swarmed to 
it from the old parties; would have wormed them- 
selves into its counsels and perfected its “ organiza- 
tion,” with a full equipment of the most approved 
“machines.” Then the nationalizing and the 
municipalizing of productive industries, and the 
taking-over of capital from private to collective 
ownership, would begin. Some Croker or Murphy 
would be found to ‘‘boss’”’ the management of the 
operation in New York, some Quay in Pennsy]l- 
vania, some Gorman in Maryland, and so on, 
throughout the land. 


Therefore the most urgent of all reasons for 
a radical and immediate reformation of par- 
ties and the politics they embody exists in the 
progress of socialistic belief. 

Writing in the same number of the Atlantic 
Monthly, Mr. J. O. Fagan calls attention to 
the great awakening of private opinion to 
a sense of its responsibility for the behavior 
and character of the units of society, which at 
the present day is unmistakable. 
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Regardless of politics and wages, people are now 
ed time to talk about individuality and Social- 
ism. Against the current of their inner wishes 
they are being driven by public opinion toward 
Socialism, while at the same time, prompted by 
private opinion, they continue to glorify the Ameri- 
can standard-bearers who in the past have con- 
ducted the democratic principle from pinnacle to 
pinnacle of achievement. 


Now the Socialists propose, says Mr. Fagan, 
to accomplish their ends in general by the 
restriction of individual initiative, and by 
abolishing private property and the existing 
competitive system. In other words, the in- 
dividual as owner and director of brains and 
property must go. The Socialists, the labor- 
unions, and their sympathizers are saying to 
American workers in general and to railroad 
men in particular: 


Exchange your individuality for your pay-roll 
and your conditions. Take no thought for the 
morrow. Look to your unions and to society for 
everything. Society is getting ready in bountiful 
measures to pension your veterans, :to recompense 
you for injuries, to surround you with a healthy and 
comfortable environment, and to see to it that you 
are well clad, well fed, and well housed, and that 
your religion even is adapted and made to harmo- 
nize with your socialistic or unionized condition. 
All this and more of a similar and praiseworthy 
nature is to be secured on the distinct understand- 
ing that you must not interfere with these plans of 
the Socialists, of your unions and of society in your 
behalf, by taking any personal share or responsibil- 
ity in the proceedings. Society is willing to shoulder 
all the risk and take all the responsibility. 


In regard to the efficiency of labor, Mr. 
Roosevelt has taken his stand as follows (in 
a recent issue of the Outlook): 


He, the workingman, ought to join with his fel- 
lows in a union, or in some similar association for 
mutual help and betterment, and in that associa- 
tion he should strive to raise higher his less com- 
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petent brothers; but he should positively decline 
to allow himself to be dragged down to their level, 
and if he does thus permit himself to be dragged 
down the penalty is the loss of individual, of class, 
and finally of national efficiency. 


As Mr. Fagan regards it, Socialism and 
national inefficiency are synonymous. And 
the remedy must come from within and not 
from without. 


The key to the situation lies in the inevitable 
outbreak of what is at present latent private opin- 
ion. The reality of this force at the root of Ameri- 
can civilization is not open to doubt. Among the 
workers themselves it is awake and awakening. 


The individualist does not propose to sub- 
mit silently to the domination of public 
opinion in these matters of social and indus- 
trial development. Private opinion is forever 
working out into higher standards of public 
opinion. Some time ago Mr. George Hugo, 
president of the Employers’ Association of 
Massachusetts, addressed a body of Socialists 
as follows: 


Do you as Socialists for one moment believe that 
the unjust taking or confiscating of property by 
the simple act of the stroke of the pen will be ac- 
cepted peaceably by individuals who now own 
property? Individual freedom and the private 
ownership of property will not be superseded by 
slavery and collective ownership without a struggle. 


On this Mr. Fagan remarks: 


Mr. Hugo is right, for it is quite as reprehensible 
to confiscate the ambition of the worker as it is to 
steal the property of the capitalist. But the strug- 
gle and the constructive work in the future are to 
be in the main, and to begin with, an internal 
movement. It is to be a revolt of American pri- 
vate opinion against Socialism and national ineffi- 
ciency. One of the principal agents in this revolt is 
likely to be the enlightened, well-paid, well-condi- 
tioned, and well-organized laboring man. 





THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL JUDICIARY 


OF the many results actually achieved by 
the second Hague Conference it is safe 
to say that the most important is the estab- 
lishment of the International Court of Prize. 
The outbreak of war lays a heavy hand upon 
neutrals as well as belligerents, closing to 
the neutral markets which in peace were 
his, and subjecting under certain conditions 
his commerce on the high seas to visit and 
search, capture, and ultimate confiscation, 
if a belligerent is minded to stand upon his 
rights and strong enough to enforce them. 
As Mr. James Brown Scott remarks, in the 
American Journal of International Law: 


The belligerent determines what is contraband, 
blockades the port of his enemy, and frames the 
rules for neutral observance. Neutral property 
falling within the inhibited class is seized and the 
vessel and its cargo destined to a port of blockade 
is captured according to the rules which the neu- 
tral did not frame, and adjudged lawful prize by 
a court in which he is not represented other than 
as a suitor who follows his property and requests 
its restoration from one who is alone entitled to 
pass upon the legality or illegality of his own acts. 


The prize court to be constituted at The 
Hague will be a court of appeal; for it pre- 
supposes a decision of a municipal prize 
court. The national courts are to give final 
judgment within two years from the date of 
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capture, otherwise the case may be carried 
direct to the international court. In Article 
III of the additional protocol, signed at The 
Hague on September 19, 1910, the question 
of appeal is thus discussed: 


The judgments of national prize courts may be 
brought before the International Prize Court: 

1. When the judgment of the national prize 
courts affects the property of a neutral power or 
individual; 

2. When the judgment affects enemy prop- 
erty and relates to: 

(a) Cargo on board a neutral ship; 

(b) An enemy ship captured in tae terri- 
torial waters of a neutral power, 
when that power has not made the 
capture the subject of a diplomatic 
claim; 

(c) A claim based upon the allegation that 
the seizure has been effected in vio- 
lation either of the provisions of a 
convention in force between the bel- 
ligerent powers, or of an enactment 
issued by the belligerent captor. 


On the question whether the appeal may 
be taken solely by the nation for its subjects 
or citizens, or whether the injured individ- 
uals may themselves institute proceedings, 
the following provisions were adopted: 


An appeal may be brought: 

1. By a neutral power, if the judgment of the 
national tribunals injuriously affects its property 
or the property of its nationals (Article III, 1), or 
if the capture of any enemy vessel is alleged to 
have taken place in the territorial waters of that 
power (Article III, 2, b); 

2. By a neutral individual, if the judgment of 
the national court injuriously affects his property 
(Article III, 1), subject, however, to the reservation 
that the power to which he belongs may forbid 
him to bring the case before the court, or may 
itself undertake the proceedings in his place; 

3. By an individual subject or citizen of an 
enemy power, if the judgment of the national 
court injuriously affects his property in the cases 
referred to in Article III, 2, except that mentioned 
in paragraph (b) (Article IV), 
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As the law-to be administered in the court 
of prize was not codified and accepted by 
the nations parties to the prize convention, 
Great Britain called a conference to consider 
and codify various important principles of 
international law in such a satisfactory man- 
ner that it is reasonable to assume that it 
will be generally accepted. . The community 
of nations has, therefore, an International. 
Court of Prize and a substantial body of 
law for the-guidance of the court charged 
with its administration and interpretation. 
Artice VIII, dealing with the validity or 
nullity of the capture of a vessel, reads as 
follows: 


é 


If the court pronounces the capture of the vessel 
or cargo to be valid, they shall be disposed of in 
accordance with the laws of the belligerent captor. 

If it pronounces the capture to be null, the 
court shall order restitution of the vessel or cargo, 
and shall fix, if there is occasion, the amount of 
the damages. If the vessel or cargo has been de- 
stroyed, the court shall determine the compensa- 
tion to be given to the owner on this account. 

If the national court pronounced the capture 
to be null, the court can only be asked to decide 
as to the damages. 


After much discussion, concession, and 
compromise, it was eventually decided that 
the court should consist of fifteen judges, 
jurists of known proficiency in questions of 
international maritime law, and of the 
highest moral reputation, and that they 
should hold office for a period of six years, 
subject, however, to reappointment. Nine 
judges to constitute a quorum, and an ab- 
sent judge to be replaced by a deputy, so 
that the panel may be full. One judge is to 
be appointed by each of the following coun- 
tries: Germany, the United States, Austria- 
Hungary, France, Great Britain, Italy, Japan 
and Russia. 





WOMAN IN THE 


O the casual observer of matters dramatic 

it would appear that every conceivable 
incident, situation, and condition in the 
mundane existence of men and women had 
been utilized by modern dramatists. It is 
with some surprise, therefore, that one meets 
such a paragraph as the following, which oc- 
curs in an article by Miss Marjorie Strachey 
in the May Englishwoman: 


As regards women the modern drama has be- 
fore it a magnificent and almost untouched field, 
for the position is, and has been for fifty years, 
in a state of transition; and, what is perhaps even 


MODERN DRAMA 


more disturbing and perplexing, our ideal of what 
women ought to be is changing with a dizzy 
rapidity. With the speed and variety of the 
transformations our dramatists seem to find it 
hard to keep pace. In real life few of us now con- 
sider it necessary for the most “womanly” woman 
to be insincere, hysterical, ill-educated, and in- 
competent. Yet on the stage even to- day many 
heroines are richly endowed with all these failings, 
without a hint on anybody’s part that they are 
on that account a whit less adorable. 


One does not expect, says this writer, a 
logical character-study in a melodrama, nor, 
on the other hand, do we expect Sir Arthur 
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Pinero ruthlessly to sacrifice character and 
custom for the sake of a dénouement. Yet 
what else does he do in ‘‘ His House in Order ”’? 

“The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith”’ furnishes 
one of the earliest attempts to give a full-length 
portrait of a woman who is essentially the 
product of modern conditions; and the re- 
sult is scarcely successful. 


Mrs. Ebbsmith, who is held up as a noble, in- 
tellectual woman with a good heart and perverted 
ideas on marriage and religion, is—so far as she 
exists at all—a stupid sentimentalist, ill-informed, 
pretentious, superstititous, and, above all, re- 
markable for bad taste. It is impossible to take 
her seriously. 


. 

Mrs. Ebbsmith, however, initiated a class 
of modern dramatic heroines—the women 
who earn their own living. Mrs. Ebdbsmith 
had been a hospital nurse. 


“Letty ’”’ gives us three young women whoare self- 
supporting, and in “The Gay Lord Quex’’we are car- 
ried right into the place of business of Miss Ful- 
garney, the manicurist. This is an interesting 
and delightful recognition of the fact that at any 
rate some women are not exclusively occupied 
with love interests, but are obliged to lead a hard- 
working life, if they live at all. Here, then, is one 
of the topics to which a modern dramatist might 
devote himself. . . . The workingwoman as a 
person, with her peculiar emotions, desires, and 
views of life, has been admirably shown by Miss 


Hamilton in ‘‘Diana of Dobson’s.” . But the 
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field is barely opened yet; and hundreds of the 
professions occupied by women are still awaiting 
their dramatist. So far indeed educated working- 
women have hardly been touched. ... There 
are whole classes of women—from the university 
lecturer to the elementary school teacher—who 
have never been made the subject of a dramatic 
study, and yet what a wealth of fascinating mate- 
rial is there. A serious or satirical play—but 
written by some one of real, personal knowledge— 
dealing with a women’s college at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge—must be for many of us a long-felt want. 


There is another side of woman’s life that 
has been unaccountably neglected, and that 
is women’s friendships with women. ‘Time 
was when it was asserted there was no such 
thing, and that this was a sign of the infe- 
riority of the sex. But nowadays many ex- 
amples are to be found of women spending 
the best years of their lives together and co- 
operating in various activities. Hitherto, 
however, no imaginative writer, save George 
Meredith, has given a picture of one of these 
profound intimacies. 

These are a few of the less-hackneyed 
points of view from which, thinks the Eng- 
lishwoman writer, the modern dramatist 
might advantageously ‘consider women; 
“leaving to the old-fashioned that familiar 
and rather tedious little love-affair which 
for so many years has been asserted to be 
‘woman’s whole existence.’” 


WHAT IS OUR NEW POETRY TO BE? 


T least five notable American poets 
alive to-day, and not one of them a 
great poet—such is the estimate put forth 
by Mr. James Oppenheim in his paper on 
“The New Poetry,” in the spring number of 
Poet Lore. These men, he says, “have power, 
real power; they utter real thought with 
real passion and real melody. Their expres- 
sion has finality; their technic is excellent. 
But we do not read them as we read our 
poets—they are skimmed or skipped, and 
have no part in our national life.” 
“Instinctively we deny them greatness and 
refuse to be led by them.” He thinks that 
the five poets, if asked for reasons, would 
probably lay the blame on the times; but 
that the truth of the matter is, “that the 
modern spirit demands science in all things— 
the seen and the unseen; the ordered and 
chaotic; the simple and the intangible. We 
must subject poetry to analysis and to the 
theory of evolution.”” Mr. Oppenheim cites, 
with much elaboration, the theory of Sidney 


Lanier, “that a poem is a musical composi- 
tion in which definite sounds (words) are 
substituted for indefinite sounds”; and, 
coming back to the poetry of the five poets, 
he finds, strangely enough, that their poetry 
meets this definition. “Wherein, then, does 
it fail?” he asks. “It fails not because it 
is not music, but because of its kind of 
music.” In judging a poem we must apply 
the theory of evolution not to the thought 
alone, but to the music as well. Mr. Oppen- 
heim traces a similarity between the history 
of the evolution of music and of the music in 
poetry. 


In music the simple compositions of the ancients 
and the medievals evolved into the vast complexi- 
ties, the tremendous harmonies of the Italian and 
French and German schools. Then suddenly 
there was a leap forward through Wagner, a 
break with the past, a music so new that the ear 
had to be schooled to it, a music so real that the 
trained ear felt that hitherto there had been no 
music so great. When we speak of modern music 
we mean Wagnerian music. 
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As with music, so with poetry. Every 
poet brings us a new music—the music of a 
new age. To quote Mr. Oppenheim further: 


But from Shakespeare to Tennyson the music has 
a mild, regular evolution, and belongs to the old 
order. 
of the modern poets. Shakespeare was of the 
aristocrats, the court of kings; Milton was of the 
pomp of the church; Pope was of the polished 
drawing-room; Tennyson was of the cloistral umi- 
versity, but Walt Whitman was, like Wagner, of 
the modern and all it implies, all its noise, its 
divine disorder, its machines, its new vision, its 
democratic fires. Is it any wonder, then, that 
his poetry represents a complete break with the 
past? Is it any wonder that to ears untrained it 
sounded like insane discords, even as Wagner’s 
music did? But as the ear became trained it 
found something in Whitman that superseded all 
the poetry of the past—it found that something 
which the modern spirit craves—i. e., self-expres- 
sion. Put Whitman and his age side by side and 
they will be found to complement each other: 
they are inseparable. 


Thus it is clear why the five poets have 
failed. When their music is examined it is 
found to be evolved merely from Tennyson 
and Keats, Shelley and Shakespeare. 


In all music the great break has occurred; we 
have a new world and a new music; we must 
build on Wagner and Whitman. This does not 
mean that we must repeat Wagner and Whitman. 
Their age, too, has passed. A new age is upon us. 
But as Shakespeare and Tennyson belong broadly 
to one slow-moving period, so do we of to-day 
with Wagner and Whitman belong to that period 


And then came Walt Whitman, the first: 
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that broadly we may call the Modern. . Hence, the 
new poetry can be no echo of Whitman: it must 
be a step beyond him, and even as the modern age 
is beginning to crystallize, to tend more toward 
harmony and order, so too must our poetry tend 
to be.more ordered, more compact, with more 
rigid structure. This dees not mean that it may 
be perfect. Perfection is the sign of death— 
Tennyson’s poetry sounded the knell of the old 
order—and our poetry cannot be perfect, how- 
ever much the sensitive ear, still echoing Shake- 
speare and Keats, might abstractly desire it. It 
must be one with this age; it must be the new 
music and not the old. Who could write of the 
building of the skyscraper in a courtly or monastic 
or scholarly style? In order that man in relation 
to his skyscraper be expressed, must we not hear 
the thump of the air-hammer on the red-hot rivets, 
must we not hear the roar of the gale as it twangs 
the steel strings of the skeleton, must we not feel 
the daring of the men who walk the two-foot 
beam five hundred feet from the street below? 
And must not the noise and confusion, the stir 
and color of a modern city be felt like an under- 
tone? In short, must not the poetry of to-day 
have rough edges, strong music, concise vigor, 
daring technic? 

What shall this new poetry be? Whaf shall it 
not be? It may be a composition employing one 
meter throughout—it may be a composition 
blending line by line all or many meters. Whit- 
man smashed the old molds. He wrote each 
line as the thought and mood of it worked out in 
music. That is—he based his poems, not on the 
stanza, but on the line. Each line had its own 
“curve,” its thought and mood demanded a certain 
rhythm, a certain melody. That Whitman failed 
in such an act of utter creation is evident. . But 
that to-day we may advance a step farther, fur- 
nished as we are with the results of his experi- 
ments, is also evident. 





THE IBSEN MYTH ANALYZED 


“"T°HE characters in Ibsen’s dramas,” 
Maximilian Harden writes somewhere, 
“do not as a rule say what they think. 
Ibsen carefully constructs his dialogues ac- 
cording to the following plan: ‘What would a 
given person in a given situation say in order 
to conceal his thought?’” This observation 
is not remarkable coming from a man who has 
always done his best to discredit the greatest 
literary productions of our age, and sneer 
away our most advanced thought. But in 
the case of Ibsen we find his dictum quoted 
with thorough assent by a man like Otto 
Ernst, one of Germany’s most genial and 
popular authors and a mild, generous critic, 
absolutely devoid of the itch for sensational- 
ism. It is a common opinion of Ibsen, and, 
as Edwin Bjorkman says, one frequently held 
by “the very men who feel most keenly that 
he has a message in store for them.” 
It is to dispel this idea of Ibsen, the idea 
that the Norwegian dramatist has left a mass 


of riddles for the ingenious professors to un- 
ravel, that Edwin Bjérkman wrote ‘The 
Ibsen Myth,” published in the May number 
of the Forum. It is a significant essay. On 
reading it one feels he is in the presence of a 
new literary force in America, and involun- 
tarily asks himself, “Are we at last going to 
have real literary criticism in our country?” 
To Bjorkman, a modern man, conscious of 
what modernity means, and conscious also of 
the new “life forces” which work in and 
through the modern man, there is nothing 
obscure, nothing cryptic in Ibsen’s dramas. 
For Ibsen, he says, merely gave voice to those 
new “‘life forces” which he instinctively, not 
yet consciously, felt were working in modern 
mankind. By the new “life forces,” Bjérk- 
man means the perfective instincts 4s opposed 
to the mere preservative instincts—the per- 
fective instincts which are coming to play a 
more and more dominant rdle in the life and 
progress of the individual and the human race. 
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Dividing the human instincts roughly into 
four categories, which he calls the Will to 
Live, the Will to Love, the Will to Do, and 
the Will to Rule, he says: 


The two preservative instincts have long been 
recognized, and it is common among scientists and 
philosophers to lead our entire being, with all its 
crudest and subtlest activities, back to hunger and 
desire. But when life has been secured and love 
has had its hour, there remains in a wholesome 
organism, under normal conditions, a surplus of 
unspent energy. The higher up an organism 
stands on the ladder of life, the greater is that 
surplus, and the more striking is the use made of it. 
To me it represents life’s most precious asset. For 
out of it comes the energy which the perfective in- 
stincts transform into growth, progress, evolution. 
It is principally for the sake of that surplus and 
what life can do with it that man has to live and 
love. 


Ibsen’s preoccupation with these new 
forces in individual and social life is what 
renders his works so puzzling to a large part 
of the public, says Bjorkman. They them- 
selves have not yet reached that stage of 
social and intellectual evolution. 


The main cause of Ibsen’s supposed obscurity 
lies, as I see it, in his intuitive realization of an 
evolutionary trend from mere preservation to in- 
creasing perfection as life’s more essential purpose. 


. He felt that a change had come over mankind, and 


he concluded that neither the primary instincts nor 
the more primitive forms of the perfective forces 
would remain capable of engrossing man’s whole 
existence. And because he saw and pictured the 
struggle of the Will to Do and the Will to Rule to 
establish themselves on an equal basis with the 
preservative instincts as compelling motives in 
human life, he made his men and women say and 
do things which to many readers, if not to most, 
could only seem preposterously unreal. 

Even at this late day the average man fears 
whatever is new. And he remains self-centered to 
the extent of expecting everybody else to be like 
himself in everything. To an overwhelming de- 
gree he is still moved and checked by the earlier 
and less subtle instincts. For this reason he ex- 
pects to see people—on the stage as well as in real- 
ity—care most of all for life itself. Secondly, he 
expects to see them fighting ruthlessly for the male 
or female they want—just as the lion pursues the 
lioness, and as the bucks fight among themselves 
for the does. He has learned that, under some cir- 
cumstances, the Will to Love may overshadow the 
Will to Live—that when people have been “‘driven 
beyond themselves” by being ‘‘crossed in love,” 
they grow capable of many strange doings, such 
as the risking and taking of their own lives. 

This average man of ours is at a loss to under- 
stand Ibsen’s characters because he is a stranger 
to the motives that impel them—motives that have 
become clearly potent only under the pressure of 
recent conditions, and that are still decidedly potent 
only to a far advanced minority. It will be all but 
impossible to convince him that the ultimate 
reason behind Hedda’s desperate act is not her 
hopeless love for Eilert Lévborg. And the possi- 
bility of her departing voluntarily from life just to 


escape unbearable boredom would to him seem un- 
speakably ridiculous, could such a possibility enter 
his mind at all. For ennui, to quote Jean Marie 
Guyau, “is in man a sign of superiority—of 
fecundity of wiil.”’ 


Ibsen’s grip on the “perfective instincts,” 
continues this writer, was, on the whole, 
intuitive rather than reasoned out. 


He saw and pictured the results of their activities 
rather than those activities themselves. But the 
secret of art’s power to move and to change us lies 
just in the fact that it presents ideas and truths and 
tendencies in their application to concrete being— 
that it shows them at work, so to speak. Outside 
of poetry, we have to deal with them as pale, 
bloodless phantoms, created by our minds in forms 
little more tangible than our dreams. In art we 
find them clothed in flesh and blood; we find them 
wearing the faces and using the voices of our dear- 
est and nearest; and thus we are able to see them. 
And seeing, we realize what they imply and lead 
to, in the future as well as in the present. It was 
thus that Ibsen pictured the motives and impulses 
on which modern man’s everyday life is more and 
more beginning to hinge; and it was for this reason 
that he was able to picture them with a fidelity 
and power which could not have been surpassed by 
any scientific formulation. 


According to Bjérkman, therefore, the 
prevailing notion that Ibsen deliberately set 
out to confound the public understanding is 
absolutely baseless. 


Fond as Ibsen was of clothing his sallies against 
sham and humbug and shallow indifference in the 
guise of subtlest sarcasm, this inclination was al- 
ways subordinate to a sincerity that could rest 
satisfied with no expression falling short of the 
greatest attainable clearness. Above all other 
motives or tendencies actuating him stood his un- 
relenting sense of duty as an artist. And the 
logical outgrowth of his attitude was a passionate 
craving for understanding as the highest reward 
that could be reaped by the artist. Success, praise, 
renown, these were to him little more than the 
obvious dues of his endeavor. In a sympathetic 
comprehension, making a complete fellowship of 
soul between artist and reader, he saw the one 
truly satisfactory compensation for the labors of 
creative genius. In the lack of it he saw supreme 
misfortune. 


Hence what is required to understand Ibsen 
is not ingenuity in solving riddles, but knowl- 
edge of that life which the most advanced in 
society are already living and which is grad- 
ually coming to embrace a larger and larger 
number. 


Ibsen never purposely manufactured riddles. 
He never desired to be, or to be found, obscure. 
But to reach the heart of his message, it will not 
suffice that we spend our time brooding over his 
words or delving into his personal life. Instead we 
must school ourselves in the comprehension of life 
—in the knowledge not only of its superficial 
aspects, but of its deeper and deepest truths. To 
know Ibsen better, we must know life itself better. 
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AND THE 


WOMAN’S FASHIONS 


SLAUGHTER 


OF ANIMALS 


OW long will the inordinate demand for 
furs and feathers necessitate the sacri- 
fice of animals? Dr. Friedrich Knauer, the 
Austrian naturalist and writer, and founder 
and director of the Vienna Tiergarten, dis- 
cusses the various phases of this subject in a 
recent issue of the Oesterreichische Rundschau 
(Vienna). He points out how the interests 
of the merchants concerned and .of those 
having the preservation of animals at heart 
could be served at the same time by an un- 
derstanding between them. ‘To summarize 
his argument: 


The merciless advance of civilization steadily 
crowds out plant and animal life. The irrepressi- 
ble march of human development passes relent- 
lessly over the beauties of nature. Natural race 
extinction we cannot prevent, nor can we stem 
the tide of progress. But what we can do if we 
do not wish to incur the condemnation of future 
ages is to combat with energy, before it is too late, 
the “irrational persecution and exploitation of 
free, useful animals.” Last year’s hunting exhibi- 
tion and the debates of the second international 
hunting congress gave us a vivid idea of the im- 
mense economic importance of the trade in furs 
and feathers. The vast quantities of furs fur- 
nished by the Hudson Bay Company, by Russia 
and other parts of Europe must jeopardize the 
existence of the animals whose skins are most in 
demand. In some species the decline is already 
evident. While 3731 sea-otter skins were brought 
to the London market in 1888, their number 
reached only 269 in 1908; chinchilla skins, too, 
so much in demand, dropped from 58,234 in 1908 
to 24,085 in 1909. The steady persecution of the 
chinchilla has decimated them and driven masses 
of them into the inaccessible mountain haunts. 


The same is the case with birds of plum- 
age, particularly the egrets. 


A few decades ago these inhabited the cane 
swamps of southern Hungary and certain sections 
of Austria in great numbers. When aigrettes 
came into vogue the hunters speedily extermi- 
nated the birds. Then they turned to the forests 
on the lower Mississippi, in Mississippi and Louis- 
iana. The great Paris firms established agencies 
in the ports of these States and bought up all the 
aigrettes. Of the birds, estimated at three mil- 
lions, soon there was but a scant remnant left, 
which, now under protection, are again increasing. 
The hunters transferred their activities to the 
watered sections of South America and found rich 
prey. In Venezuela alone over a million and a 
half egrets were killed in 1898; ten years later 
they could secure only about 258,000. 


The great vogue of furs and feathers, con- 
tinues this Austrian writer, naturally caused 
an immense rise in the price of those articles; 
and this increase in gain served as an added 


incitement to hunt the game to the utmost 
limits. 


Even if the hunter and merchant can not be so 
greatly blamed, as long as there are no injunc- 
tions against it, for exploiting this field to its 
bounds (not stopping to consider that they are 
thus undermining the future of their trade), the 
extravagant use of furs and plumes demanded by 
fashion should be most severely censured and 
vigorously combated. This abuse of style is bit- 
terly fought by lovers of animals, and various 
women’s societies have joined the good cause. The 
Paris Société pour la protection des animaux com- 
plained, after a careful investigation, that last 
year, owing to the Chantecler style, the wholesale 
destruction of animals exceeded anything in the 
past, involving a sacrifice of 300,000,000 creatures. 
In the United States the Audubon Society is 
energetically and successfully combating the mas- 
sacre of various species of birds. Mr. Roosevelt 
addressed a special letter to that society upon the 
aigrette question, in which, in his own and his 
wife’s name, he expressed his sympathy with its 
efforts to prohibit the sale and wearing of those 
feathers. Consequent upon a report regarding 
egrets submitted by the Duchess of Portland to 
the Dowager Queen Alexandra, the latter replied 
that she authorized the Duchess to use her name 
in any way that would promote the protection of 
those birds, adding that she herself never used 
aigrettes. 


Dealers in feathers, replying to these 
charges, indignantly protest against the ac- 
cusations of cruelty, saying that the trade 
does not need rare birds, but only such as 
the market may be amply and steadily sup- 
plied with. 


There is no species, they claim, whose plumage 
played a réle in fashion, that has been extermi- 
nated; nearly all that has been said regarding the 
cruelty in securing aigrettes belongs to the realm 
of fancy, etc. However it may be with these con- 
flicting statements, some charges of the dealers 
cannot be dismissed offhand. They point out, 
for example, that the interdict against exporting 
green parrots—which are destructive to agricul- 
ture—from India, has made the peasants still 
poorer than they were. Without entering into 
the protective laws and the protests raised against 
them, on one point there can be no doubt—that 
the battle now being waged against the fashions 
can result successfully only if the lovers of nature 
on the one side and dealers in furs and feathers on 
the other arrive at a reasonable compromise. It 
is quite inadmissible and impracticable simply to 
forbid the hunt for fur- and feather-bearing ani- 
mals. We should bear in mind what a great eco- 
nomic question, how many industries, that trade 
involves. From Cape Colony alone, for example, 
ostrich feathers valued at over two million pounds 
sterling were exported in 1909. We see how in 
the free state the hunting and survival of wild 
game may be united.’ Why should not a modus 
vivendt be reached in the exploitation of our 
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furred and feathered animals? When the traders 
recognize that it is to their interest to maintain 
the. source of such valuable income the proper 
measures will no doubt be adopted. The various 
fur-bearing and feathered animals will be given 
the same respite during the breeding season that 
our wild game have long since enjoyed. Efforts 
will be made, and doubtless with success, to breed 
different valuable species of such creatures upon 
great farms fitted up for the purpose, in the way 
so eminently successful in the case of the African 
ostrich. Just as these farms—which are able to 


satisfy the constantly growing demand for ostrich 
plumes—have been the salvation of the free os- 
trich, the danger of exterminating other animal 
species may be averted by like means. That 
much may be accomplished by prohibition is 
shown in the case of the Behring Sea seals, which 
furnish us with the valuable sealskin. These fine 
animals would, like so many other fur-bearing 
seals, be on the brink of destruction, had not the 
countries concerned agreed to limit their capture 
to about 100,000, thus securing the fur trade an 
adequate annual supply. 





A NEW METHOD FOR 


THE IDENTIFICATION 


OF CRIMINALS 


"THE methods now in use by which notori- 

ous criminals may be identified, involv- 
ing measurements of the head, comparison 
of finger-prints, etc., are unquestionably ex- 
tremely ingenious and reasonably sure; but 
it is also true that they involve a vast amount 
of clerical labor and correspondence before 
the world at large is supplied with informa- 
tion sufficient to justify an arrest at a dis- 
tance from the place where the measure- 
ments have been made and recorded. Thus, 
as a rule, it is only the large cities that can 
supply one another with the means for the 
identification of criminals who may be at 
large. Dr. Icard, in the Archives d’Anthropo- 
logie Criminelle, has recently pointed out a 
way by which a suspicious character may 
properly be held to await more thorough in- 
vestigation. Comparing present-day meth- 
ods with those of times past, he says: 


Our fathers were more expeditious and also 
more practical: they marked dangerous criminals 
with a hot iron. This procedure attained the end 
sought in a sure way, and the criminal thus marked 
could not, in case he relapsed into evil ways, deny 
his record, for he carried it with him imprinted 
on his skin, But the method of the hot iron has 
come to be regarded as brutal, and has. disap- 
peared before the advance of a more humane civili- 
zation. When, in 1832, branding was abolished 
in France, it was proposed to replace it by tat- 
tooing a small mark upon some definite part of the 
body usually covered. This idea has, more re- 
cently, been revived in Germany. All such pro- 
posals, however, have been made in vain, and it 
is not believed necessary to allow legal tattooing, 
although, as Liersch observes, this special mark 
would have been the most valuable of means of 
identification and would almost have dispensed 
with writing out the criminal record and the 
points upon which the usual identification de- 
pended. The same objection is made to tattooing 
as to branding: the too noticeable evidence and 
the permanence of a mark which denotes infamy 
for the rest of the days of the one who bears it. 

The procedure: which I now submit to your 
consideration seems to me to possess all the ad- 
vantages of legal tattooing, without having the 


objection which renders the latter impracticable. 
It consists in injecting under the skin a certain 
amount of paraffin, so as to produce a slight lump. 
This little swelling, without changing appreciably 
the appearance of the skin, will remain unnoticed 
by the uninitiated, and, in a case where by chance 
it may be observed, would pass for a small cyst, 
or callous spot or wen of some sort, whose true 
origin would not be suspected. The points on the 
skin chosen for the injection would vary accord- 
ing to the nature of the crime or evil habit, and 
also in accordance with the gravity of the danger 
with which the criminal threatens society. For 
example, it might prove convenient to choose the 
inner edge of the right shoulder blade to mark 
professional thieves. This limited area could then 
be divided into three parts: the upper for the most 
dangerous thieves, the middle for the average, and 
the lower for the least dangerous. Suppose a 
person arrested under suspicion of theft: it would 
be easy for a police official to decide if the in- 
dividual he has in hand is really an old offender, 
and, in such case, to what extent he is dangerous. 
It would only be necessary to run the finger down 
the inner edge of the right shoulder blade: if the 
tell-tale lump is there, the official would have 
proof that the person under arrést had been, at 
least, a convicted thief, and the position of the 
mark would give some idea of the seriousness of 
his criminality. 

Dr. Icard then shows that the mark is in- 
delible, differing somewhat in character ac- 
cording to the condition of the paraffin when 
injected. Used warm and in a fluid state, 
the paraffin is completely absorbed after two 
years, leaving hardened tissue like a scar. 
Injected cold and softened by mere pressure, 
it is not absorbed, but in process of time 
becomes encysted. In either case the result 
is the same to superficial examination. The 
lump is permanent; it is possible to cut out 
the paraffin, but this would leave an equally 
tell-tale scar. Yet the author insists that 
the fact that the mark is one to be recog- 
nized only by the initiated, does away with 
the objection that it would serve to degrade 
its bearer in the eyes of the world at large. 

In concluding, Dr. Icard finds fault with 
many well-intentioned people who really in- 
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terfere with the course of justice and set at 
naught the means we have to protect so- 
ciety against criminals, through a foolish 
sentimentalism; and adds: ‘Certain classes 
of workingmen may be recognized by the 
rapid exhaustion of their bodily strength, by 
their premature old age. Since we are so 


should we be so full of regard for criminals? 
Every workingman carries with him the 
mark of his trade: on examination of parts 
of their bodies, we can pick out a cobbler, a 
carpenter, a tailor, etc. Why should crim- 
inals escape this general law of trades, and 
not be the bearers also of the mark of their 


severe upon honest and useful toilers, why profession?” 





THE MUNICIPAL ACTIVITY OF ONE 
GERMAN CITY 


"THE problems offered by the growth of 

cities are being more and more considered 
both here and abroad. It is chiefly in some 
European countries, however, that serious 
and consecutive efforts have been made to 
find a practical solution of them. A notable 
instance of this is the course pursued by the 
municipality of Ulm, in Wiirtemberg. Here 
the administration has acquired, from time 
to time, large tracts of land in outlying parts 
of the city, reserving a considerable portion 
for parks, water-works, electric plants, etc., 
and selling or leasing the remainder to indus- 
trial enterprises or for the erection of private 
dweltings. An interesting account of the re- 
sults so far attained is given by Herr Hein- 
rich von Wagner in the Siiddeutsche Monats- 
hefte (Munich). : 

One of the most usual reproaches cast 
upon the movement to reform the prevailing 
condition of land ownership by municipal 
ownership, he says, is that the community 
itself embarks in land speculation and thus 
becomes answerable for an abnormal increase 
of land values. This may occur here and 
there, but wherever the administration of 
a community is animated by a proper sense 
of social responsibility, there can be no such 
misuse of the communal lands. 

This writer asserts that the legitimate 
profit secured by the city of Ulm from the 
purchase and sale of land has given to the 
municipal treasury a much. larger share of 
the “unearned increment” than has been 
obtained by other German cities from special 
taxes imposed upon this. As a result of 
transactions extending over a period of fif- 
teen years, Ulm has realized profits consist- 
ing of a million marks in money and about 
940 acres of unincumbered land, producing 
an annual rental of seventy thousand marks. 
It is also noted that the rate of taxation in 
Ulm is lower than that-of any other city in 
Wiirtemberg. 

. A most important result due to the carry- 


ing out of this policy concerns the extension 
of Ulm’s water supply. By the timely ac- 
quisition of a certain tract of land before its 
importance became apparent, the city was 
able to sink wells on its own’ property, where- 
as, had the land been left in private hands, 
a large sum would have had to be paid for 
it when it was required. Through its land 
ownership the city has also been better able 
to assure the construction of buildings satis- 
fying architectural and hygienic requirements 
than would have been possible if trusting only 
to municipal regulations. In all contracts for 
the sale of municipal lands the municipality 
binds the purchaser, under penalty of sub- 
stantial damages, to erect no building failing 
to conform to the legal stipulations as to in- 
terior construction or exterior form. 

The favorable effects of the temporary or 
permanent ownership of land by the com- 
munity in the distribution of population, 
and the advantages the city is able to give 
those who buy or lease its lands are thus 
stated by Herr Wagner: 


When, as in the case of Ulm, the community 
has assumed control over the greater part of the 
land available for building operations, it is in a 
position to concentrate this activity in these tracts 
where the laying out of streets appears either de- 
sirable or necessary. In Ulm, so far, the owner 
of a building lot facing a street has only had to 
contribute a moderate sum toward its construc- 
tion, and if the street traverses his property an 
indemnity of 2.50 marks for each square meter 
ceded for this purpose has been awarded. He has 
not had to contribute toward the construction of 
sewers, gas mains, etc., but has only been required 
to pay half the expense of providing permanent 
sidewalks. According to the building code pre- 
vailing in Wiirtemburg, single buildings, or groups 
of buildings, may be erected in any part of a com- 
munity, without restriction, and when they are 
completed those engaged in the undertaking will 
not rest until they have induced the authorities to 
lay out the requisite streets with all that apper- 
tains to them. What a heavy burden results for 
the community, in the interest of a few individuals, 
is clear enough, and just as evident are the advan- 
tages accruing to a municipality when it is in a 
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position to prescribe the aim and direction for the 
’ development of building operations. 

As a general rule the city lands are disposed 
of at their current or market price, but more 
favorable terms are accorded to workmen or 
employees for whom the city builds homes 
which are sold on exceedingly liberal condi- 
tions, a payment of ten per cent. sufficing to 
secure title. Sites have also been sold to 
benevolent foundations at exceptionally low 
figures, and industrial enterprises have some- 
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times been similarly favored, in order to in- 
duce their settlement in Ulm. In many of 
these cases, to prevent a speculative resale of 
the property, the city has reserved the right of 
repurchase for a term of years, or indefinitely. 

While the strange prejudice against so- 
cialistic legislation that still exists among 
the majority of our citizens may serve to dis- 
courage any initiative in the United States 
of the policy outlined above, this need not pre- 
vent us from admitting that it hassome merits. 





PUBLIC HYGIENE AND THE STREETS 


ROBABLY those who have noted in our 

city street-cars the semewhat ferocious 
prohibition of spitting upon the ‘oor, have 
often wondered whether in European cities 
anything at all similar was to be encoun- 
tered, or whether it is Americans only who 
breathe such dire threats against what has 
come to be regarded as a characteristically 
American vice. Are, too, American cities 
the only ones where the dust-nuisance has 
assumed great proportions? Are European 
municipalities able really to cope with these 
dangers to the public health, and, if so, can 
we learn from them to our advantage? 

An article in a recent number of Cosmos 
describes conditions as they exist, in the 
opinion of the writer, in Paris, and contains 
references to the methods employed in vari- 
ous cities, and to those that should be 
adopted, in the interest of public hygiene. 
He says: 


It is necessary to safeguard the condition of the 
streets; this is a matter of esthetics as well as of 
public health. They should be swept and sprin- 
kled; filth must not be allowed to lie where it 
produces dust charged with germs of disease. 
The harmful réle of germ-laden dust is to-day well 
known: circulars, printed notices and illustrated 
post-cards remind the public that tuberculosis is 
often transmitted by expectoration dried and con- 
verted into dust. We are warned not to spit on 
the ground, and this warning is emphasized in 
railway stations, in omnibuses and in public places. 
What is a matter of warning with us has the force 
of law in many foreign cities. A great number of 
these municipalities have their streets, tramways, 
stations and public buildings provided with no- 
tices on paper or enameled iron which inform the 
passer-by of the penalty to which he subjects him- 
self in spitting on the ground. The fine is large 
enough to compel one to be careful. Some of 
the figures collected by M. Blanchard are then 
quoted. In Austria fines imposed upon those who 
spit upon the pavement range from two to two 
hundred crowns(40 cents to $40), and imprisonment 
for from six hours to fourteen days may be added. 
In order that all may take warning, the notices 


are printed in several languages. Liverpool im- 
poses a fine of forty shillings ($10) upon anyone 
who spits in a tram-car. 

In New York, Jules Huret has remarked upon a 
notice in the street-cars, which he translates thus: 
“Spitting on the floor of cars is forbidden under a 
penalty of $500 fine or of imprisonment for one 
year, or of both of these. By order of the Board 
of Health.” This is enough to show with what 
severity punishment is bestowed upon those who 
spit on the ground in public places in those free 
countries that call themselves Great Britain, Can- 
ada, and the United States. No one dreams of 
complaining; everyone submits to these regulations. 


“And yet,—as the author to whom we are 
indebted for these notes, remarks—“ there 
is, in the United States, real merit in those 
who do not spit in the street, so prevalent 
is the practice of chewing tobacco or gum. 
At the club, in hotels, in offices, the Yankee 
makes up for it: monumental spittcons— 
generally of polished brass, like a row of 
Dutch saucepans,—occupy the place of honor 
in the middle of the room. Jets of saliva 
flash through the air, from all sorts of dis- 
tances, to fall with marvelous precision in 
these works of art, whose shape often re- 
minds one of the productions of Greco- . 
Roman faience.” 

“Dr. L. M.” then turns from mankind to 
consider the harm done by animals in the 
streets. He deals gently with the horse, 
having apparently a sentimental attachment 
for that useful quadruped, slowly but surely 
disappearing from the streets of large cities. 
For the town dog he has no use, and charges 
him with the dissemination of a formidable 
list of unattractive complaints. . The records 
of the Paris hospitals support his contention 
that widespread harm is done through the 
scattering of dust containing disease germs 
contained in the excreta of dogs. “Suits 
should be entered against the owners of the 
dogs that befoul the streets. Why should 
we not go further and tax heavily the house- 
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dog, which corresponds to no domestic or 
social need, and even bring about its entire 
removal, in large cities at all events, because 
of its unhealthfulness?” We can hardly 
imagine a person of “Dr. L. M’s.” opinions 
becoming very popular in Paris,—or even, for 
that matter, in New York! 

Our author finally considers the means by 
which, unnecessarily, dust is scattered about 
and carried into houses;—and now women- 
kind have their turn. “In that connection, 
move against trailing skirts. In the United 
States all women wear short skirts, clearing 
the ground. Trailing skirts have the disad- 
vantage of stirring up the dust and scatter- 
ing in the air the innumerable microbes con- 
tained in it. War is being made upon this 
unsanitary fashion and various municipali- 
ties are enjoining upon women to wear short 
skirts.” This is especially the case, accord- 
ing to “Dr. L. M.,” among the Continental 


health resorts. Thus, at Abbazia, the en- 
trances to the enclosure bear this notice: 
“Ladies are hereby earnestly requested, in 
order to prevent unhealthful dissemination 
of dust, to wear no trained dresses upon the 
Promenade.—The Management.” 

At Nordhausen and at Nuremberg the 
wearing of trained dresses upon the street is 
forbidden by the police. At Ems and at Bad 
Neuheim, the notices follow in general the 
form of that at Abbazia. 


The result of these measures, mandatory or not, 
is everywhere the same: the trained dress has en- 
tirely disappeared. Must we, as M. Blanchard 
declares, compel the Prefect of Police to issue an 
order proscribing the wearing of trained dresses in 
the streets of Paris? That is perhaps a good deal 
to ask. The current fashion conforms to the de- 
mands of hygiene if not to those of beauty. ‘Hob- 
ble” skirts and ‘“‘trouser-skirts’’ do not stir up 
the dust. Fashions are more potent than laws. 
Let us credit the present style with a regard for 
hygiene and the health of others. 





THE WORK OF THE SMALL COLLEGE 


FP (DUCATIONISTS and laymen alike will 

read with interest Mr. E. Parmalee 
Prentice’s paper in the current Harper’s en- 
titled “‘The New Opportunity of the Small 
College.” Quoting John Stuart Mill’s re- 
mark, that ‘One of the greatest misfortunes 
in the education of a nation would be the 
establishment of uniformity under the name 
of unity,” he maintains that the country is 
too large and the demands of society too com- 
plicated to be served by any single system of 
education. He continues: 


There is room in this great country for institu- 
tions of every kind, and an increasing need that 
different colleges turn their attention in different 
directions. Moreover, the new system is begin- 
ning to disclose some defects. Classes are so large 
that there is comparatively little individual train- 
ing, and at the same time the compensation of 
teachers is so low that the profession no longer 
draws into its ranks its due proportion of talent. 
While such conditions prevail it is inevitable that 
college and university work throughout the coun- 
try should be marked as it is by lack of seriousness. 

It is for these reasons that at Amherst, for ex- 
ample, the movement has arisen which seeks in 
some respects to return to the old purposes of edu- 
cation. History can be taught better than ever 
before. We have far ampler means for instruction 
in democracy and the principles of government, 
while the need for unyielding moral standards in 
public opinion was never greater. 


It is purposed, therefore, that the first aim 
of the college shall be “to make the moral 
character of the student”; also to teach con- 
centration and application, making the col- 


lege work real as work in a business or pro- 
fession is real; to give individual training of 
the best character; and to create an environ- 


ment of vivid intellectual life, a current where 


yielding shall be easy and resistance hard.” 
These aims it is believed may be achieved by 
the adoption of a definite policy outlined in 
four propositions: 


1. That the instruction given at Amherst here- 
after be a classical course made up according to 
the demands of modern scholarship, emphasizing 
strongly the literary and historical courses, and in- 
cluding thorough scientific courses so far as science 
is part of a liberal education. 

2. That to raise the standard of instruction and 
for its influence upon the compensation of the teach- 
ing profession throughout the country the college 
adopt the deliberate policy to accept no gifts which 
involve increased expense, but to devote all its 
means to the indefinite increase of teachers’salaries. 

3. That to secure individual instruction of the 
best character the number of students attending 
the college be limited. 

4. And that to effectuate this limitation ap- 
plicants for admission undergo some selective 
process — preferably, it is urged, by competitive 
examination. 


In the four propositions given above is con- 
tained what is known as “‘the Amherst plan” 
—an effort to use a single college as an instru- 
ment for a wide public reform. At present 
there is no college in the country which does 
the work. Nevertheless the need for such an 
institution is a real one; and support should 
not be lacking in such a matter. 
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BRITAIN’S GROUNDLESS FOOD SCARE AND 


THE CANADIAN 


T is too bad that British consumers should 

have been needlessly disturbed by the 
high-cost-of-living spectre, as a consequence 
of the proposed reciprocity agreement with 
Canada. The Tariff Reform Commission 
is largely to blame for the scare, it having 
published the following memorandum: 


There appears to be a large area for an increase 
in Canadian exportation to the United States, 
and consequent diversion southward of Canadian 
food and agricultural products that now come to 
the United Kingdom. . . . One effect may be ex- 
pected to be an increase in prices to the British 
consumer of those food and agricultural products. 


Other assertions recently made with regard 
to the agreement are, that Canadian trade 
will be diverted from the East-and-West 
direction to the North-and-South; that 
Canadian railways will suffer because they 
will lose the “long haul”; and generally 
that the agreement will be bad for Britain 
and worse for Canada herself. In the West- 
minster Review Mr. E. Enever Todd exposes 
the fallacy of the view of the Tariff Reform 
Commission. There is, he says, an ill- 
founded but popular notion abroad that the 
American population will in the near future 
require more food supplies than America 
can grow herself. Now the fact is that the 
United States ‘can grow the farm products 
needed by a population more than three 
times as great as our country now contains.” 
Only two-fifths of the total area of the United 
States has been taken up as farm land; and 
of this only one-half is under cultivation. 
The other half, or 384 million acres, awaits 
the plow. In addition, there are 75 million 
acres of swamp land to be drained, 40 million 
acres of desert to be irrigated, and a vast 
area of bush and wood land which may be- 
come available for cultivation. 

Another thing to be remembered is, that 
our present yield of wheat is extremely low, 
being but 14 bushels per acre as against 28 
in Germany and 32 in England. Recently a 
return has been made for the purpose of in- 
tensive cultivation to the Eastern plains; 
and proper management will double our 
average yield per acre. Further, the acreage 
under corn has increased by 18 per cent. 
in the last four years, and the production of 
wheat has increased by 59 per cent., whereas 
the population has increased by only 46 
per cent. It is very unlikely, therefore, that 
the United States will import largely from 
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Canada. Canada herself has been making 
enormous advances in wheat-growing. In 
the next five years the yield should average 
200 million bushels, leaving about 120 mil- 
lion bushels for export. 

Mr. Todd cites from a report of Mr. A. T. 
Matthews, the London market reporter, to 
the English Board of Agriculture, with refer- 
ence to the influence which the lowering of 
duties may have on the price of meat in 
the United Kingdom. Contrasting the rela- 
tively small amount of meat now coming to 
the United Kingdom from North America, 
compared with ‘the large quantity from 
South America, Mr. Matthews says: 


These relative quantities show us at a glance that 
any small temporary fluctuations in the supplies 
from North America would have but a small 
effect on our current market prices. . . . Every 
one points to the southern hemisphere as the 
center of gravity of our future sources of supply, 
and as being quite able to more than compensate 
the deficiency of the north, even if the available 
surplus of the States ceases altogether. But there 
is no expectation that the supplies from America 
will cease. Rather they will tend to increase. 
Canada is a better country for breeding and rear- 
ing than for fattening stock; and as the United 
States are at present extremely short of store 
cattle, the agreement will ‘greatly increase the 
import of them from Canada, since the duties on 
cattle are to be abolished. In this way, the aggre- 
gate production of States beef may be increased 
to a much larger extent than is supposed possible, 
and the export trade in beef to Britain be in- 
definitely prolonged. There is, therefore, no pros- 
pect of a rise in the price of beef in the United 
Kingdom owing to the reciprocity agreement. 


The other classes of food affected by the 
agreement, and the price of which it is as- 
serted will be raised to the British consumer 
are: (1) bacon, hams, and pork, and (2) 
dairy produce. Of the former, Canada in 1909 
supplied to the United Kingdom more than 
one-fifth of the total importation. Now, in 
1910 Canada imported from the United 
States $1,795,000 worth of bacon, hams, and 
pork, and it is probable that her importation 
will largely increase as a result of the agree- 
ment. If so, she will have all the more for 
export to the United Kingdom. . 

With regard to dairy produce, neither 
American nor Canadian butter figures in 
England’s importations, but as concerns 
cheese Britain depends for more than half 
her supply on the product of Canada. In 
the case of cream, Canada will be well able 
to supply both America and England. 
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F the Canadian Government should suc- 

ceed in passing its proposed measure for 
reciprocity with the United States, it will be 
in the face of widespread, very determined, 
and vigorously prosecuted opposition. By 
large majorities the legislatures of New 
Brunswick, British Columbia, Manitoba, and 
Ontario have passed resolutions strongly 
disapproving it; Canadian boards of trade 
have denounced it; banking, business, trans- 
port, and industrial interests have declared 
themselves against it; fruit-growers’ associa- 
tions and market-gardeners from east to 
west in the Dominion have asserted that they 
“have no use” forit. In the Canadian Parlia- 


ment the United Liberal-Conservative party ° 


is fighting “tooth and nail” against the 
measure, and three of the strongest support- 
ers of the Government have broken away on 
this issue. How will the struggle end? Writ- 
ing in the North American Review, the 
Hon. George E. Foster, M.P., ex-Minister 
of Finance, whose speech in the Dominion 
Parliament on the subject created such a deep 
impression, voices his belief that the country 
will reject it. Some of the reasons on which 
that belief is based are the following: 

First, the proposal comes too late. 
upon Mr. Foster comments: 


Here- 


For half a century beginning with 1850 Canada 
sought for reciprocal trade with the United States. 
. . . She met with little sympathy and many re- 
buffs. The Elgin treaty of 1854 was no sooner 
concluded than dissatisfaction began to be mani- 
fested by the United States, which renounced it at 
the earliest opportunity. . . . Many negotiations 
with Washington, extending from 1866 to 1898, 
resulted in failure. Canada was thrown back upon 
her own resources, each rebuff acting as a challenge 
to her self-respect and an impulse to self-develop- 
ment. The answer to the abrogation of the Elgin 
treaty was the confederation of the disconnected 
provinces, the evolution of a strong Canadian 
ideal, and the birth of a new nation. . . . Canada 
gradually awoke to the realization of her wonder- 
ful natural resources and splendid possibilities. 
Her great needs were population and capital; and 
she set to work to obtain these. . . . She has suc- 
ceeded beyond her most sanguine expectations. 
Under a moderate protective tariff, an industrial 
system has been developed which has reached an 
annual output of $1,000,000,000, furnishes em- 
ployment to 435,000 workmen, and distributes an 
annual wage of $250,000,000. A magnificent sys- 
tem of railways and improved waterways has been 
created. . . . Out of the trackless prairie solitudes 
of forty years ago three great provinces have been 
carved. . . . Canada’s population, now 8,000,000, 
will probably reach 50,000,000 by the middle of 
the present century. Her foreign trade, in 1867 
$130,000,000, is now $728,000,000. .. . / As yet 
but the fringe of her great natural:resources has 

















HON. GEORGE E. FOSTER 
(One of the foremost Canadian opponents of reciprocity) 


been touched. . . . The foregoing explains why a 
proposal which forty, or even thirty years ago, 
would have been hailed with delight, fails to appeal 
to Canadians to-day. 


A second reason is that the agreement 
narrows and restricts Canada’s fiscal free- 
dom. It comprises a stated list of articles, 
all of which are to be accepted or none. It 
is necessary, therefore, in estimating its de- 
sirability to strike a balance between its 
disadvantages and advantages. Some inter- 
ests and sections of Canada would undoubt- 
edly be injured byits adoption and some might 
be helped. The measure must be judged by 
its effect upon the whole country and all its 
interests. Brought to this test, Mr. Foster 
finds the proposed measure “undesirable and 
even dangerous.”’ It would shift the base of 
a profitable production from Canada to the 
United States, diminish the volume of inter- 
provincial traffic, and retard the home de- 
velopment of the fruit industry. 

The agreement is urged upon Canada on the 
ground that it opens to her farmers a market 
of 90,000,000 people. Says Mr. Foster: 

A slight analysis serves to modify the strength 
of that appeal. How much ‘of that 90,000,000 
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market is accessible to our surplus eggs, butter, 
cheese, fruits, vegetables, live stock, grain, and 
meat products? Distance and cost of transport 
cut out nine-tenths and more. . .. We do not 
forget that the same pact opens up the markets of 
Canada to the competition of twelve times as many 
producers whose seasonal and sectional surplus can 
be poured into the present home markets of our 
producers. Canada has found it necessary to main- 
tain a reasonable all-around protection; to remove 
this from the farmers and fruit-growers and con- 
tinue it to the other industries would be unfair to 
the former and would result in the destruction of 
the policy which has been approved by thirty 
years of great progress and prosperity. Canada is 
not prepared to take these chances yet. 


Again, Canada is urged to accept the 
agreement in order to promote friendly feel- 
ings between her and the United States. To 
quote Mr. Foster: 


Does the necessity exist? Never in the history 
of the two countries was there greater friendliness 
nor a warmer appreciation of each other. One by 
one the causes of friction have been eliminated. 
. . . No one will contend that free trade is essen- 
tial to the continuance of friendly relations. But 
if there is any obligation upon either country to 
consider trade concessions, it surely rests with the 
United States. In 1910 Canada purchased from 
the United States $223,000,000; the United States 
purchased from Canada only $104,000,000. We 
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gave you free entry for $98,000,000 worth of your 
products, and you gave us free entry for but 
$33,000,000 of our goods. 


Mr. Foster says, further, that it is well in 
considering a proposal to inquire what the 
other party is after. In this instance there 
is no difficulty in finding the answer. 


Your newspaper men want cheaper pulp, your 
millers cheaper wheat, your packers cheaper stock, 
your railways more freight, your manufacturers 
cheaper raw material, and your consumers cheaper 
food. All these things you say Canada has for sale, 
and only the tariff stands in the way of your pro- 
curing them more cheaply. Then why do you not 
cut your tariff, which is the only one standing in 
the way? One single stroke of the Congressional 
pen would give you all you say you need. And yet 
you wait and insist upon reciprocity. This makes 
Canadians think there is something more than a 
desire for cheaper food supplies and raw materials 
behind this insistence. Else President Taft would 
not be talking about “‘the parting of the ways,” 
nor Mr. Hill about the unique opportunity which 
presents itself for striking the deathblow to Im- 
perial preference. 


It is just this other thing that lies behind 
which makes Canadians thoughtful, inquir- 
ing, and cautious in regard to the proposed 
reciprocity agreement. 





THE BUGBEAR OF JAPANESE INVASION 


“ TyO our Pacific Coast defenses defend?” 

is the question, put into plain, matter- 
of-fact speech, discussed by Brigadier-Gen- 
eral H. M. Chittenden in the Pacific Monthly, 
under the significant title ‘Government by 
Fright.” On the other side of the Atlantic, 
the continual reference in the American 
press to the bugbear of Japanese invasion is 
regarded with surprise, as witness, for in- 
stance, the article printed in this section of 
the REviEw for last month, giving the views 
of Baron Alexander von Siebold. In the 
opinion of this distinguished student of war, 
“everything points to a continuance of the 
friendly relations which have existed between 
the two nations for well-nigh fifty years, 
despite the baiting and scheming by the press 
and irresponsible persons, who are chiefly to 
blame for the unfortunate discordance.” 
General Chittenden is of the same mind. He 
thinks Japan “‘is not likely to go to war with- 
out reasonable cause; and so long as the 
United States maintains a consistent policy of 
fair dealing with her it is difficult to see how 
there can arise any occasion for acute mis- 
understanding.” But it has long been ac- 
cepted as a sound-maxim, that the best guar- 


antee of peace is preparedness for war; and 
the General avers that the reason for his 
appearance in print is the “wholly unwar- 
ranted aspersion upon the large work already 
done by the Government to defend this [the 
Pacific] coast against invasion.” His right- 
eous indignation has been particularly aroused 
by the remarks of one of the after-dinner 
speakers at a banquet in San Francisco, to the 
following effect: 


We have erected two systems of fortification [for 
the defense of Oregon and Washington]—one on 
Puget Sound and one at the mouth of the Colum- 
bia. These two systems of fortifications are just 
as useful as if their ramparts were made of cake and 
their guns were made of candy. An army landing 
for the seizure and capture of Washington and 
Oregon would not land within one hundred miles 
of either of these systems of fortification. . . . Not 
one single gun in place on the Golden Gate for the 
defense of the entrance to this city (San Francisco) 
could ever be used for the defense of the city. All 
of that money is wasted. 


These remarks were, it seems, made by the 
author of a recent work, “The Valor of 
Ignorance,” the whole tenor of which is “the 
same extravagant condemnation of the 
military policy of the United States,” and in 
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which America “is held up to eternal obloquy 
unless she completely alters her habit, or 
becomes a dyed-in-the-wool military power.” 
General Chittenden, in answer to the de- 
tractor, shows the relative situation on the 
Pacific Coast with and without the existing 
fortifications, which he has every reason to 
regard as efficient. Without them, 


Puget Sound would lie wide open to instant occupa- 
tion. . . . The navy-yard with its abundance of 
everything necessary to an enemy’s fleet, the pri- 
vate drydocks, machine-shops, coal, and an abun- 
dance of supplies of all kinds which would go a long 
way toward sustaining an invading army and re- 
lieving it from its dependence upon home, would be 
lost to us at the very outset. Likewise, without 
the defenses on the Columbia, war vessels and 
transports of lighter draft could enter that river 
and the great emporium and crossroads at the 
mouth of the Willamette might fall almost with- 
out any opportunity to defend itself. . . . In the 
situation as it actually exists... neither Puget 
Sound nor the Columbia can be entered at all by 
a hostile fleet, until the fortifications are reduced. 


The author and after-dinner speaker quoted 
by General Chittenden says, somewhat con- 
tradictorily, that Japan “would not land a 
force within a hundred miles of the fortifica- 
tions,” but “would land at Gray’s Harbor,” 
which is about forty-three miles from the 
forts on the north shore of the Columbia. 
That harbor, General Chittenden points out, 
is not in any desirable sense practicable for 
entrance to a fleet of transports. 


The bar is uncertain and dangerous and of shal- 
low depth. Many, if not most, of the transports 
could not cross it at all. No heavy warship would 
think of trying it. With small effort and short 
notice the narrow dredged channel that extends 
eighteen miles inland to Aberdeen could be com- 
pletely blockaded. With any sort of expedition 
Gray’s Harbor can be rendered inaccessible by 
water until a landing has been made outside, both 
shores of the bay occupied in force, and the channel 
cleared out. 


But assuming, for the sake of argument, 
that Japan has mastered Gray’s Harbor, her 
troubles will have but begun. 


At Aberdeen she must cut loose from such ships 
as can get inside. She is in a country that could 
offer no subsistence to a large force—a country 
where wide maneuvering or the extensive use of 
cavalry or artillery is impracticable. In short, she 
must force her way virtually through a defile for 
fifty miles before she reaches the railroad north 
and south between Seattle and Portland, and until 
she has reached that point she has accomplished 
« nothing which could be considered as having any 
decisive bearing on the campaign. 


In California, from San Francisco south, 
the chances are, in General Chittenden’s 
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judgment, more favorable to an invader. 
This on account of more and better landing- 
places, a more hospitable coast, a more prac- 
ticable country to operate in, and a greater 
abundance of supplies outside the great cities. 
But here also the fortifications would compel 
a land campaign to capture the great towns. 
The defenses are “so strong that a hostile 
force simply would not attempt their reduc- 
tion or passage.” But if they were not there! 


Then San Francisco would fall at the first blow. 
The great city . . . would be lost, and the con- 
quest of California would be almost completed at 
the start. It is a very different thing to be com- 
pelled to land twenty or thirty miles from the city 
and fight a campaign to reach it with the chances 
of not reaching it at all, or only at enormous cost. 
Here again, any assumption that the enemy could 
reach and occupy the passes of the Sierras, except 
upon the further assumption of incredible supine- 


ness on the part of the United States, may be dis- . 


missed as unworthy of consideration. 


The authority whom the General criticizes 
asserts that “‘ within thirty days from the out- 
break of war Japan could /and on the Pacific 
Coast 200,000 men.” General Chittenden 
replies that “there is nothing in all military 
history to justify any such claim.” He be- 
lieves Japan would strike nearer home. She 
would seize the Philippines, relying on the 
probable attempt to recapture them, and on 
her success in the naval battle which must 
necessarily be fought. Summing up the whole 
matter, General Chittenden delivers himself 
as follows: 


In all this, one fact stands out above every other, and 
that 1s the supreme importance of the navy in the 
defense of this coast. With an adequate naval force 
we need have no fear. ... The Panama Canal 
should be so fortified that passage back and forth 
can be kept free and uninterrupted to our ships and 
blocked to an enemy without our using any naval 
force for that purpose. . . . After the navy our 
next bulwark of defense is our sea-coast fortifica- 
tions, which will enable us to hold the vital points 
on our coast while we are organizing to resist land 
attack. They are an invaluable adjunct of defense. 


These fortifications, says General Chitten- 
den, are enduring in character and are rela- 
tively inexpensive; and they are looked upon 
abroad as standing fully abreast of our navy 
in character and efficiency. 


Back of both navy and fortifications are the 
mobile forces of the country which in any long 
test and with any serious mishap to the navy 
must be our main reliance. As to these forces, no 
military man can feel otherwise than that they are 
sadly deficient; not in quality but in numbers; 
but it is too much to say that they are hope- 
lessly so. 
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HAWAII’S NEW RACE PRODUCT 


A SORT of ethnological melting-pot” is 

the designation applied by Mr. J. Liddell 
Kelly in the Westminster Review to the United 
States Territory of Hawaii. Into this melt- 
ing-pot have been cast many and diverse 
races—‘‘the brown, the yellow, the copper- 
colored, and the olive-tinted, with a large 
admixture of whity-brown people and the 
merest sprinkling of whites.” The census 
of 1900 showed the constituent elements 
to be: 


PARACSE 5c 5x5 Hace Sethi ede he Ged omens 6 61,115 
RAAT 5-0 5: fore: ae ais bm od Seadeidin go as 29,787 
NOISE ose sions ewan S seme ad addins 25,762 
POVEMBUECSE 6 oc faeces se sete eibs sled vd ave eds 15,675 
ParisHawaHan’s . 6 cia ose ieee os ciwee os 7,848 
IMPTICAD soo ts gn os noi ae seg be enseekos 7,283 
TSR MEMISN s5 ca. fh sardantnmsigiersak Oks wre siaeite a 1,730 
NGOMNAD 5 oi5 oct eepinrsnnGAG avht.b nhs 1,154 
ROI ARRIAD © 565s once cas 6 fs Oma de ewe 653 
OER TORIES oss ese een eae 2,994 

WORN ico ies ee sievnae tees 154,001 


The population has since grown to more 
than 210,000; but the proportion of whites 
is only about 8 per cent., and, owing chiefly 
to the fecundity of the Japanese, this is a 
diminishing ratio. For the year ending 
June 30, 1908, the total births in the Terri- 
tory numbered 4593, of which the Japanese 
alone were 2445, while the combined Amer- 
ican, British, and German were only 193. 
With this enormous preponderance of popu- 
lation it might reasonably be supposed that 
the Japanese would be the dominant type of 
the future on the Hawaiian Islands; but, 
according to Mr. Kelly, such a deduction 
would be an erroneous one. He says: “It 
is evident that the process of fusion will go 
on chiefly between the Hawaiians, the Chi- 
nese, and the Caucasians. The Japanese 
equation, should it ever operate, would be 
very powerful; but there is at present no 
indication that it will be even appreciably 
felt.” 


All over the islands the Japanese swarm, main- 
taining their national dress, religion, customs, and 
language. . They are heartily hated by the 
Hawaiians and Chinese, who never intermarry 
with them. The Japanese indeed show very little 
desire for racial intermixture. . They work 
cheaply; they undercut in trade. They have 
practically driven the Hawaiians from the fish- 
eries; they are rapidly ousting them from the 
carrying and hack-driving businesses. As clerks, 
salesmen, artisans, waiters, etc., they are usurping 
places formerly held by white workers. They are 
everywhere, as a problem or a menace; but in 
the meantime they do not enter into the question 
of race fusion. 


Caucasian blood was the first to leave its 
impress on the Hawaiians, the progeny of 
mixed marriages showing generally good 
physique and high intellectual powers, often 
marred, however, by a lack of moral fiber. 
Next came the Chinese, imported in large 
numbers to work on the plantations. Inter- 
mixture with these has been in every way 
most satisfactory. While the Caucasian- 
Hawaiians inherit very few of their white 
parents’ virtues, the Chinese-Hawaiians com- 
bine the kindly, generous disposition of the 
Hawaiian race with the honesty, domestic- 
ity, perseverance, frugality, .and business 
capacity of their Chinese progenitors. The 
Portuguese laboring class, which followed 
the Chinese, while cleanly and industrious, 
have an indifferent character for honesty. 
Then came the Japanese. To these must be 
added some Porto Rican laborers—not a 
success in any sense—and a sprinkling of 
almost every nation under the sun. The 
dominant product of all these constituent 
elements will be of the Chinese type. The 
native Hawaiians are evidently doomed. 
In 1778 they numbered 350,000; to-day they 
aggregate less than 30,000. Remembering 
that it is the race that is purest and longest 
established whose characteristics come to the 
front in any mixing of blood; that, with the 
possible exceptions of the Jewish and negro, 
the Chinese is more firmly established than 
any other; and that the Hawaiian is no more 
firmly fixed than any variety of the Cau- 
casian, Mr. Kelly predicts the evolution of 
a new race on the islands—the Chinese- 
Hawaiian-Caucasian, which for the sake of 
brevity he calls the C. H. C. In regard to 
the characteristics of the C. H. C. he fore- 
casts as follows: 


So far as present indications go, a high quality 
of manhood and womanhood will result. Phys- 
ically, the Hawaiian Islanders of the future will 
be rather over the medium height, with straight 
or wavy black hair, and light, olive complexion. 
The Hawaiian strain will give them ripe, sensuous 
lips, and large, lustrous brown eyes, while the 
Caucasian blend will add length to the nose and 
give a certain modicum of nerve and brain force. 
Their faces will have the curved features and the 
expressionless immobility of the Chinese; their 
frames will be supple and loose-jointed. They 
will be a graceful, careless, happy, but undemon- 
strative race, their emotions well under control, 
fond of music, art, and literature, but with little 
capacity for government or the management of 
large affairs. In various spheres the pure Cau- 
casian will be prominent, as now. _ Americans will 
administer the government, build ships and rail- 
roads, manage the sugar and other plantations, 
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and own large property interests; but business 
concerns, domestic and other industries will be 
controlled by the new race, who will fill also 
nearly all official positions. 


Mr. Kelly is emphatic in the assertion 
that it is idle to dream of Hawaii as “‘a white 
man’s country.” The “Americanization of 
Hawaii” has, he says, no chance of realiza- 
tion: the “Hawaiianization of Americans” 
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would be the net result of placing American 
farmers on the soil of this Territory. Even 
now, all the high offices in the gift of the people 
are held by Hawaiians or part-Hawaiians. 
Their deputies are white men, who have to 
knuckle under or quit the country. In thefu- 
ture this state of things will be accentuated. 
The good qualities of the future population 
will be largely inherited from the Chinese. 





THE PROTECTION 


OF PARIS AGAINST 


INUNDATION 


HE whole world takes an interest in the 
city of Paris, and the floods of the Seine 
in the winter of 1909-10 provoked sympathy 
among those who read of them. It is, there- 
fore, to be assumed that an account of the 
projects under consideration which have for 
their object the prevention of similar dis- 
asters in the future, will excite interest among 
all readers of the REVIEW oF REviEws. It 
may be that the schemes here discussed will 
not be carried into effect; some still more im- 
posing project of improvement may be con- 
sidered advisable; yet a knowledge of the 
fundamental problem involved can hardly 
fail to be of value. 

The city of Paris occupies both banks of 
the Seine a short distance below the junction 
of that river with the Marne. The winding 
courses of these rivers indicate at once the 
comparatively slight slope of the watershed 
and in general the lowness of their banks. 
Numerous canals exist for the purpose of 
shortening the actual distances for water 
traffic and of avoiding shoal parts of the 
rivers; but these canals are of comparatively 
small capacity and can hardly serve, as they 
at present exist, for any comprehensive 
scheme of improvement. 

A few days after the terrible flood which in 
the month of January, 1910, devastated the 
city of Paris and its suburbs, a commission 
appointed by the Minister of the Interior was 
directed to investigate the causes of the dis- 
aster and to make a study of measures to be 
undertaken to prevent its recurrence. 

The commission went immediately to 
work. It has published a voluminous report 
in which are described the methods which, in 
its opinion, promise to be most effective in 
shielding Paris and its suburbs from another 
invasion of the waters of the Seine. After 
a very thorough discussion of the various 
schemes which might be adopted, the com- 
mission has recommended that, to solve the 


problem in a satisfactory way, these several 
improvements should be undertaken: 

I. The construction, to the north of Paris, 
of a relief canal between the Marne and the 
Seine. 

II. The deepening of the channel of the 
Seine between Surennes and Bougival, with 
the reconstruction of the dams. 

III. The widening of the south (left) arm 
of the Seine where it passes the island of 
La Cité. 

The arguments by which the commission 
supports its recommendations are summar- 
ized in a recent number of Cosmos, from which 
much of this paper is abstracted. 

I. The construction of a relief canal be- 
tween the Marne and the Seine. 

As might be expected the commission 
received a very large number of suggestions 
having to do with decreasing the volume of 
water which passes through Paris. Most of 
these emphasized the necessity for construct- 
ing a relief canal to pass around the capital. 
Granting this need, two projects stand forth 
from all the rest: (a) That of a cut-off to the 
south of Paris; and (6) that of a connection 
between the Marne at some distance above 
the city, and the Seine near Saint-Denis, 
passing around the outskirts of the capital on 
the north. 

The cut-off by way of the south would be 
possible, but it presents serious difficulties. 
For example, it would be feasible to connect 
Port-a-l’Anglais with Issy-les-Moulineaux by 
means of a canal eleven kilometres (7 miles) 
long, of which about 5 miles would be in 
tunnel. By giving this canal sufficient size 
to convey 500 cubic metres (say 670 cubic 
yards) of water per second at the time of a 
flood such as that of 1910, there would be 
brought about a lowering of level of 1.25 
metres (about 50 inches) at Port-a-l’Anglais 
and at the Pont de la Tournelle (7. e., at the 
Ile de St. Louis). It will be remembered that 
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at this latter point the level of the water 
reached 8.42 metres on January 28, 1910. 
But the lowering of the flood level would be 
only 0.75 metre (30 inches) at the Pont 
Royal, and there would be a slight rise at the 
viaduct of Auteuil. As a result, the lowering 
of the water level above Paris would decrease 
the extent of the flooded region; the volume 
of water penned in would become less, and 
consequently the outflow would be greater 
during the period of rise. There would be a 
rise of river level at the outlet of the canal. 
On the Marne the lowering would begin at 
Bonneuil; it would amount to 0.45 metre (18 
inches) at the lock of St. Maur, and to 1.25 
metres (50 inches) at the junction of the 
Marne and the Seine. 

The improvement upon the Marne would 
be very slight; it must be noted, too, that 
conditions along the banks below the city 
would be worse. The canal would, near its 
inlet and again near its outlet, pass through 
the lowlands of Ivry and Issy. These would 
be submerged in time of flood, as they have 
been in the past, and the structures by which 
railways and highways cross over the canal 
would be subject to injury and would them- 
selves interfere seriously with the useful- 
ness of the canal. The cost is estimated at 
$32,000,000, and the commission believes 
the improvement secured would not" justify 
such an expenditure. 

In discussing a cut-off to the north of 
Paris, it must be borne in mind that, in the 
lower part of its course, the Marne is sepa- 
rated from the valley of the Seine to the 
north and west of Paris by a semicircular 


range of hills extending from Villemomble to 
Annet, past Vaujours. Any waterway from 
the Marne to the Seine, north of Paris, must 
pierce this range, either by tunnel or by open 
cut; then, crossing the valleys of the Morée 
and the Molette, it would reach the Seine 


‘near Epinay. To pierce this range there are 


only two courses possible, if excessive cost is 
to be avoided: (a) that through the gap of 
Villemomble, and (0) that by way of the gap 
at Claye through which flows the Beuvronne. 
Above Claye the level rises higher and higher; 
no one would dream of digging a canal on 
that side. Before deciding upon the course 
for the projected cut-off, the commission laid 
down the necessary conditions: 

When the water in the Marne reaches at 
the entrance to the canal the height attained 
in January, 1910, the new waterway must be 
capable of carrying away 670 cubic yards per 
second. Those in control must be able to 
regulate the flow all the way from nothing up 
to this quantity. When the outlet is closed, 
the entire discharge must be able to flow down- 
stream. Navigation must be maintained on 
the Marne both above and below the en- 
trance to the canal. Finally, boats must be 
able to navigate the canal at all times. 

This being granted, three courses are possi- 
ble—two by the gap of Villemomble, and one 
by way of the gap of Claye. Of the two for- 
mer the commission has really considered 
but one: this leaves the Marne at Gournay, 
passes Ville-Evrard, cuts through the ridge of 
Villemomble by a three-mile tunnel, entering 
the valley of the Molette; then turns west 
near Bourget and reaches the Seine between 
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La Briche and Epinay. This canal would 
pass through a region far enough removed 
from Paris for the land-condemnation dam- 
ages not to be too burdensome; its total 
length would be 13.5 miles. The cost of con- 
struction would amount to $38,000,000. In 
the case of a flood like that of January, 1910, 
the lowering of the level of the Seine which it 
would bring about would amount-to 19 inches 
at Ablon, 67 inches at the Pont National, 47 
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would maintain a navigable reach of over 
twenty-six miles up to Meaux. This dam 
would be operated in conjunction with one 
at the bridge of Annet. From Bourget to 
the Seine the cut-off is to be divided into 
a weir five miles long, and a series of reaches 
with a depth of 10.5 feet, separated by locks. 

The cost of this second course would be 
$34,000,000. From the standpoint of pre- 
venting floods, the improvement along the 
Seine would be the same as for the course 
through the hills near Villemomble. On the 
Marne the protected region would be extended 
twenty-four miles,—beyond the city of Meaux. 

From a commercial point of view the canal 
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inches at the viaduct of Auteuil, and 6 inches 
at Clichy. On the Marne the lowering of 
level would be 9 feet at Ville-Evrard and 55 
inches at Charenton. Of the 28 miles which 
separate Neuilly-sur-Marne from La Briche by 
the way of the river, the canal would save 15. 

Unfortunately, the construction and opera- 
tion of this canal would involve serious diffi- 
culties. Because of the differences in level 
through most of its course it would be sunk 
considerably below the surface. Connection 
with other canals would be difficult, except 
through the use of boat-lifts which would be 
costly to construct and to operate. 

The second course,—by way of Claye,— 
although longer, is preferable. In this case 
the Marne water would enter the canal about 
half a mile above the bridge at Annet. The 
cut-off would ascend the valley of the Beu- 
vronne and pass Claye; it would connect with 
the Canal of the Ourcq at Gressy, then run 
parallel with this canal as far as Sevran, where 
it would branch off toward the west, joining 
the other projected course in the valley of 
the Molette, to the east of Bourget. Near 
the latter place would be placed a dam which 














presents great advantages. By its means the 
stream navigation of the lower Seine could be 
extended through Meaux over the eastern 
system of canals. Twenty miles would be 
saved in the journey from Meaux to La 
Briche. The narrow reaches in the canals of 
Chalifert and Chelles would be avoided, as 
well as the tunnel of St. Maur. Not sunk so 
low as would be a canal having its entrance at 
Ville-Evrard, the new navigable route would 
be of more service to the country traversed. 
The connection with the Canal of the Ourcq 
would be very easy. Indeed the relief-canal 
would provide a way to realize the idea of 
adapting the Marne to steam navigation 
between Meaux and Paris,—an improvement 
long since projected. From the standpoint 
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of the defense of Paris, the water course from 
Meaux to La Briche would probably be of 
great value. 

II. The deepening of the Channel of the 
Seine between Surennes and Bougival. 

The commission recommends that this 
work be undertaken in order to prevent fu- 
ture flooding of the reaches above and below 
Clichy, as well as to enable the river below 
St. Denis to dispose of the discharge of the 
projected canal. Reconstruction of the dams 
is called for, as those at present in use,—part 
fixed, part movable,—tend to cause a deposit 
of sand in the river bed. An alternative, or 
additional, project,—the construction of a 
cut-off from Surennes to Bougival, under the 
hill of St. Cloud, involving a tunnel nearly 
three miles in length,—is not advocated by 
the commission, for the reason that its great 
cost and questionable benefit render its pres- 
ent undertaking inadvisable. ‘The cost of 
deepening the river from Surennes to Bougi- 
val is reckoned at $6,000,000. 

III. The widening of the left (southern) 
arm of the Seine opposite the Ile de la Cité. 

The commission advocates this work as 
supplementary to the other two projects. 
It would result in lowering the river level 
at the Pont de la Tournelle by about six- 
teen inches. 

The width of the river within the city 
varies greatly. The commission estimates 
that a width of 190 yards would be sufficient, 
provided it be unobstructed. In passing the 
Tle de St. Louis a total width of much more 
than this amount is had, and at first sight 
this would appear ample; but the right (north) 
branch is shallow, seawalls and bridge piers 
project into the channel, and numerous 
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landings and floating structures impede the 
flow of the water, while market-boats moored 
during the winter along the quays decrease 
still more the capacity of this channel to do 
its share of the work. Hence most of the 
water passes through the south arm, which is 
only 140 yards wide. As a result, the stream 
rushes violently under the Pont de St. Louis 
and the Pont de l’Archevéché. As the pas- 
sage south of La Cité is very narrow,—only 
38 yards at the Petit Pont,—and that on the 
north side is but 80 yards across, a notable 
rise in the level occurs at this point. To 
remedy this situation two things are called 
for: the removal as far as possible of all ob- 
structions, and,—as even this would not 
suffice,—the widening of one or both of the 
channels. Everything else apart, the logical 
plan would be the pushing back of the quay 
walls that confine the south arm, since that is, 
so to speak, the natural outlet, and at present 
is only about half as wide as the other. The 
character of the buildings upon the island,— 
the Cathedral of Notre-Dame, the Palais de 
Justice, etc.,—speaks against any encroach- 
ment upon its area, and the matter narrows 
down to the pushing back of the quay of the 
south bank, with the lengthening of the bridges 
to the Cité. This would necessitate the re- 
construction through a distance of about 700 
yards of the subway carrying the tracks of the 
Orleans Railway, and of much other work. 
The cost is estimated at $4,400,000. 

The three projects advocated by the com- 
mission would thus involve a total outlay of 
at least $44,400,000. Still, this is not a very 
great amount, if by its employment Paris is 
to be protected from a repetition, or series of 
repetitions, of the disastrous flood of r1gro. 








A NOTABLE ART WORKSHOP—THE WERK- 
STATTE IN VIENNA 


“ A PRODUCTIVE society formed of art- 
ists and craftsmen with aims and 
ideals in common,” is the description given by 
A. S. Levetus, in the International Studio, of 
that remarkably successful Viennese enter- 
prise, the Wiener Werkstiitte. This institu- 
tion—for such it may now be properly termed 
—was founded in 1903 by Prof. Josef Hoff- 
mann, Prof. Kolo Moser, and Herr Fritz 
Warndorfer, “a man of culture with a leaning 
toward modern art, and a capitalist to boot,” 
these three being joined later by Prof. C. O. 
Czeschka. Its aims have been announced by 
Professor Hoffmann to be as follows: 


To form a close contact between the public and 
designers and craftsmen, by creating good and 
simple houshold effects, utility being the first prin- 
ciple, our strength to lie in the right proportions 
and right treatment of the material, decoration 
being introduced when practicable, but~ never 
forced or overloaded. 


Of its financial organization we read: 


It is registered as an unlimited liability company. 
Each member has the right of acquiring one share 
which costs two hundred kronen, and for which he 
may pay by ten equal monthly payments. He 
may also purchase others with the consent of the 
executive, but must pay for them in full at the time 
of purchase. The prices of shares can be raised 
only by the consent of the general assembly -of 
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shareholders; they may only be disposed of on 
resignation of membership and then only to an- 
other member; for none but members of the Werk- 
statte may be shareholders. 


There are workshps for goldsmithing, jew- 
elry, and all kinds of metalwork, bookbind- 
ing, ivory and wood carving, and shops for 
dressmaking and millinery where models of 
art gowns and hats are fashioned. Cabinet- 
making, carpentry, and joinery are carried 
on; and arrangements are made for the pro- 
duction of ceramic articles, mosaics, textile 
designs, and many other works. There is, 
besides, an important architectural depart- 
ment. Of the morale of the craftsmen and 
of their environment Mr. Levetus writes in 
glowing terms. 


All the workshops, it is needless to say, are ex- 
cellently fitted up, every care being taken with 
regard to the arrangements for lighting and hy- 
giene. They are remarkably clean, and flowers are 
cultivated to adorn them, while creeping plants 
hang from the windows. The craftsmen are a 
chosen people. They are men of intelligence work- 
ing for a common aim, giving all that is best in them 
for the achievement of their ideals. They have 
learned the glory of work, to love it for its own 
sake. They, too, have their acknowledged share 
in it. For every piece that leaves their hands fin- 
ished and ready to go out into the world bears their 
initials, which will make them known to posterity in 
the same way that the handworkers of past ages 
are known to us. . . . The employees, who num- 
ber over a hundred, are, in addition to their weekly 
earnings, entitled to a share in all profits made. 


Incidentally Mr. Levetus mentions an in- 
teresting fact concerning the Austrian work- 
man. In Austria, a concession from a special 
department of the government is necessary 
before a workshop can be opened. Also, 
the master-workman must “furnish proof 
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that he is in every way capable, and must 
produce his Befahigungshnachweis, showing 
that he has served his apprenticeship, his 
journeymanship, and then passed his master’s 
examination.” As Mr. Levetus remarks, 
“whether this policy of regulating industry 
be right or wrong, it is enough to say that it 
would be practically impossible for a William 
Morris to start a printing-press here, for the 
simple reason that he had not qualified in the 
legal way.” 

The art director is Professor Hoffmann, 
around whom are gathered several of Aus- 
tria’s best modern artists. He is “a peda- 
gogue in the best sense; he admits of no mere 
copying. his teaching like his art being based 
upon sound principles.” The vein of his col- 
league, Prof. Kolo Moser, is “a lighter one, 
though he is in every way a fine artist. His 
temperament is that of the true Viennese, 
joyous, earnest, rhythmical; and he is en- 
dowed with a developed sense of beauty.” 
Professor Czeschka is preéminently a decora- 
tive artist, and “one of the most modest men 
under the sun,” as was said of him by Lud- 
wig, the late critic, who added: “ Whatever 
Czeschka takes in hand assumes a new form, 
a new soul. He works and teaches how 
to work.” A silver cabinet by Professor 
Czeschka was sold two years ago for 50,000 
kronen in Vienna. 

A few years ago the founders of the Werk- 
staitte and the most prominent modern art- 
ists in Vienna formed themselves into a 
society calling itself the “Klimt Group,” 
after Gustav Klimt, the celebrated Viennese 
painter. Afterward they merged into the 
Kuntschau, which held two exhibitions in the 
Austrian capital in 1908 and 1909. 





CURIOSITIES OF BIRD-MIGRATION 


ROM time immemorial the flights of birds 
have excited the wonder of mankind; 
and, although with the progress of the ages 
a considerable number of the puzzles of bird- 
migration have been elucidated, there re- 
main to-day many points connected with it 
which time has failed to solve and which 
seem destined to remain unfathomable mys- 
teries. How, for instance, does the golden 
plover find its way every season 2400 miles 
across the ocean to the Hawaiian Islands? 
What guides the arctic tern in its annual 
round trip of 22,000 miles from the “ Farthest 
North” to the antarctic continent and re- 
turn? In the National Geographic Magazine 


Mr. Wells W. Cooke, of the Biological Sur- 
vey, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, presents much interesting information 
concerning bird-migration, collected by the 
Survey; and he cautions his readers that 
“no correct understanding of bird-migration 
is possible until it is considered as a volun- 
tary evolution. All migratory movements 
must have begun with changes of location, 
which were only very slight.” Benefits ac- 
cruing from these short changes, migration 
became a fixed habit, the distance covered 
being very gradually increased as each suc- 
ceeding extension proved advantageous. It 
is about a hundred years, Mr. Cooke tells 
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MIGRATION ROUTE OF THE BLACK-POLL WARBLERS 
THAT NEST IN ALASKA 

(This bird winters in South America alongside the cliff 
swallow, but in summer seems to try and get as far as pos- 
sible from its winter neighbor. Note how its northward route 
diverges from the northward flight of the cliff swallow, shown 
on the other map on this page. It travels at night, often fly- 
ing several hundred miles in the darkness) 


us, since the first reliable notes on migration 
in the United States were recorded, and this 
period has proved too short to show any 
perceptible difference in time, direction, or 
speed. He adds: 


It can be affirmed that the migration routes of 
to-day are the results of innumerable experiments 
as to the best way to travel from the winter to 
the summer home and return. It can also be 
said that food supplies en route have been the 
determining factor in the choice of one course in 
preference to another, and not the distance from 
one food base to the next. The location of plenty 
of suitable provender having been ascertained, 
the birds pay no attention to the length of the 
single flight required to reach it. 


As regards the migration of birds of the 
western hemisphere, Mr. Cooke says: 


The two areas of abundant food supplies are 
_ North America and Northern South America, 
separated by the comparatively small land areas 
of Mexico and Central America, the West Indies, 
and the great stretches of foodless waters. The 
different courses taken by the birds to get around 
or over this intervening inhospitable region are 
almost as numerous as the bird families that 
traverse them. By far the most important route 
may be said to extend from northwestern Florida 
and western Louisiana across the Gulf of Mexico 
to the southern coast of the Gulf, and thence by 
land through Central America to South America. 
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Probably more individuals follow this route than 
all the other. routes combined. 

The birds east of the Allegheny Mountains 
move southwest in the fall, approximately parallel 
with the seacoast, and most keep this same direc- 
tion across the Gulf to Eastern Mexico. The birds 
of the central Mississippi Valley go southward to 
and over the Gulf. The birds between the Mis- 
souri River and the edge of the plains, and those 
of Canada east of the Rocky Mountains, move 
southeastward and south until they join the 
others in their passage of the Gulf. In other 
words, the great majority of North American 
birds bound for a winter’s sojourn in Central or 
South America elect a short cut across the Gulf 
of Mexico, in preference to a longer land journey 
by way of Florida or Texas. In fact, millions of 
them cross the Gulf at its widest part, which 
necessitates a single flight of 500 to 700 miles. 


Mr. Cooke gives some curious facts con- 
cerning what may be termed the idiosyn- 
crasies of migration. All black-poll warblers 
winter in South America, and they have as 
winter neighbors the cliff swallows. When 
the return north is made, the swallows take 
a route 2000 miles longer than that of the 
warblers; the explanation being that the 
warbler is a night migrant, launching into 
the air soon after nightfall, and making its 
way several hundred miles to its next feeding 
ground. On the other hand, the swallow is 
a day migrant catching its daily ration of 
flying insects. The longest continuous flight 
in the world—2500 miles—is ascribed to the 
golden plover, about which Mr. Cooke writes 
as follows: 


This species nests along the arctic coast of 
North America, and as soon as the young are old 
enough to care for themselves fall migration is 
begun by a trip to the Labrador coast, where the 
plover fattens for several weeks on the abundant 
native fruits. A short trip across the Gulf of St. 
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ROUTE OF THE CLIFF SWALLOWS THAT 
NEST IN NOVA SCOTIA 
(The swallow, unlike the warbler, travels by day) 
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Lawrence brings it to Nova Scotia, the starting 
point for its extraordinary ocean flight, due south 
to the coast of South America. 

The golden plover takes a straight course across 
the ocean, and, if the weather is propitious, makes 
the whole 2400 miles without pause or rest. But 
if tempests arise, it may be blown out of its course 
to the New England coast and start anew on the 
advent of fair weather; or it may rest for a few 
days at the Bermudas, one-third of the way along 
its course, or at the nearest of the Lesser Antilles, 
still 600 miles from the mainland of South Amer- 
ica. These, however, are emergency stop-overs, 
to be resorted to only in case of storms. Having 
accomplished its ocean voyage, it passes across 
Eastern South America to its winter home in 
Argentina. 

After a six months’ vacation here, the plover 
finds its way back to the Arctic by an entirely 
different route. It travels across Northwestern 
South America and the Gulf of Mexico, reaching 
the United States along the coasts of Louisiana 
and Texas. Thence it moves slowly up the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and by early June is again at the 
nesting site on the arctic coast. Its round trip 
has taken the form of an enormous ellipse, with a 
minor axis of 2000 miles and a major axis stretch- 
ing 8000 miles from arctic America to Argentina. 


The evolution of this elliptical route of the 
plover is traced by the scientists back to the 
glacial period. 

Mr. Cooke considers the arctic tern to be 
the world’s most extraordinary traveler and 
the world’s migration champion. Nesting 
as far north as land has been discovered, 
this bird winters on the antarctic continent; 
its journey of 22,000 miles to and fro occu- 
pies it scarcely twenty weeks—about 150 miles 
aday. These terns have more hours of day- 
































MAP SHOWING THE EVOLUTION OF THE PRESENT 
MIGRATION ROUTE OF THE GOLDEN PLOVER 


light and sunlight than any other animals 
on the globe; for the midnight sun never sets 
during their stay in the north, and for two 
months of their stay in the antarctic they 
do not see a sunset. 

Lighthouses lure thousands of birds to 
destruction. A red light or a rapidly flashing 
one repels the birds, but a steady white one 
proves irresistible. 


THE ALUMINUM INDUSTRY 


HE recent award of the Perkin Medal to 
Charles Martin Hall for his inventions 
and discoveries in connection with the manu- 
facture of aluminum has recalled public at- 
tention to the wonderful development of the 
aluminum industry in this country. The 
medal was awarded by a committee repre- 
senting the Society of Chemical Industry, 
the American Chemical Society, and the 
American Electro-Chemical Society. This 
medal was founded in honor of Sir William 
Perkin, the English chemist, by his American 
contemporaries, who desired in this way to 
connect the work of the industrial and chem- 
ical advance in America with the earliest 
and most pronounced advance made in Eng- 
land through Perkin’s discovery of mauve. 
Mr. Hall’s discovery that aluminum oxide 
dissolved in fumes of cryolite produces a 
solution of low electric conductivity from 


which the aluminum may be deposited in 
the metallic state is the basis of the present 
industry. Mr. Hall has also made many 
other valuable inventions which have an 
important bearing on the industry, and the 
award of the Perkin medal to him was 
recommended by a unanimous vote of the 
committee. The Journal of Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry for March contains a 
full account of the conferring of the medal 
and interesting historical statements relating 
to Mr. Hall’s discoveries. The principal ad- 
dress was made by Dr. Charles F. Chandler, 
who himself, in 1854, listened to Wéhler’s 
account of his discovery of aluminum in 
1827, and in the following year was shown 
by Rose aluminum which he had extracted 
from cryolite by the action of sodium in the 
spring of that year. This mineral cryolite 
from Greenland was used experimentally to 
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produce aluminum by the action of sodium. 
The process of manufacturing was, however, 
so expensive that aluminum was really a 
precious metal. The price, as stated by Dr. 
Chandler, was in 1854 $90 a pound, in 1856 
$27 a pound, and in 1862 $12 a pound. 
While a student in Oberlin College, Mr. 
Hall made many experiments in the hope of 
finding a more economical process for the pro- 
duction of aluminum. Finally his thoughts 
turned to electrolysis, and a few months 
after his graduation from college, he began 
to seek an anhydrous solvent for the oxide 
of aluminum operative at a practical tem- 
perature which would bring the oxide into 
solution, and would yield to the electric cur- 
rent. Fluorspar and the fluorides of mag- 
nesium, sodium, potassium, and aluminum 
were tried in succession, but were found to 
be too infusible, and to dissolve little, if any, 
of the oxide. On February 10, 1886, Hall 
tried cryolite, the double fluoride of sodium 
and aluminum. This fused readily at a mod- 
erate temperature, and the white powder of 
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DR. PAUL HEROULT 
‘The inventor who worked ott in France the same electrolytic 
process for the production of aluminum that was dis- 
covered independently in America at the same time) 
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alumina (the oxide of aluminum) dissolved 
readily in it to the extent of more than 
25 percent. It was well known that cryolite 
could be electrolyzed, and Hall proceeded 
at once to apply the electric current to this 
cryolite solution. His first experiments were 
not successful, but on February 23, 1886, he 
employed a carbon-lined crucible, and was 
successful in obtaining the result. Thus, 
says Dr. Chandler, he had invented a process 
for making aluminum directly from alumina 
by electrolysis, under conditions which prom- 
ised to revolutionize the industry, and fur- 
nish the metal at so low a price as to replace 
copper, lead, tin, zinc and other metals for 
an endless variety of purposes. 

Dr. Chandler called attention to the re- 
markable coincidence that almost at pre- 
cisely the same time that Hall was making 
his discoveries on this side the Atlantic, a 
young Frenchman, Dr. Paul Héroult, of the 
same age, was making essentially the same 
discovery, reducing it to practice, and de- 
vising a new process of practically the same 
nature as that devised by Hall. Thus, at 
the age of twenty-two years, these two men 
had discovered and invented simultaneously 
what had escaped Wohler, Rose, Deville, and 
many of the other world-renowned chemists 
who had busied themselves with aluminum 
over a period of half a century. Dr. Chan- 
dler adds that in the quarter of a century that 
has elapsed since the discoveries of Hall and 
Héroult, no one has succeeded in bettering 
what they did. American patents for the 
process were granted to Hall, and French 
patents to Héroult. The industry has been 
conducted on essentially the same lines in 
France and America from that day to this. 

When compelled to defend in court the 
originality of his invention, Hall found his 
claim as an inventor sustained by no less a 
personage than United States Circuit Judge 
William Howard Taft, now the President of 
the United States. Judge Taft wrote: “ Hall 
was a pioneer, and is entitled to the advan- 
tages which that fact gives him in the patent 
laws.” The court declared the patent valid. 

The commercial manufacture of aluminum 
was begun near Pittsburg in 1888, with an 
output of fifty pounds of metal a day. The 
operating company soon erected larger works 
at Niagara Falls, as the first consumers of 
the electricity supplied by the Niagara Falls 
Power Company. At the present time the 
Aluminum Company of America has estab- 
lishments at Niagara Falls and Massena, 
N. Y., on the St. Lawrence, and at Shaweni- 
gan Falls in Canada. The total consumption 
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of electricity by the company is 140,000 
horse power, which is believed to be a larger 
amount of electricity than is consumed by 
any other electrochemical works in the world. 
The annual output of aluminum is now 40,- 
000,000 pounds. The price has been reduced 
from the $12 of 1862 to an average of 22 cents 
a pound. 

An address by Professor Richards, of Le- 
high University, made on this same occasion, 
summarizes the chief uses of aluminum at 
the present time. The American public has 
become familiar with its use for cooking 
utensils, and for this purpose the metal is 
peculiarly adapted, since it is more durable 
than any other metal used for the purpose, 
does not tarnish, and has great merits from 
a sanitary point of view. Professor Richards 
predicts that this will be the largest use of 
aluminum. It also enters very largely into 
the construction of automobiles, and it is be- 
lieved that some of its new alloys will come 
into general use in the construction of flying 
machines. One use of the metal which is 
less known to the general public, but which, 
by metallurgists, is regarded as of great im- 
portance, is in the manufacture of steel, 
where it is almost universally employed to 
solidify steel castings. An ounce of alumi- 
num to a ton of steel, put in as the 
metal is poured, solidifies the steel by 
removing the gases which make the castings 
unsound. 

Aluminum is also the leading competitor 
with copper for electrical conductors. <A 
conductor one mile long, of a given carrying 
capacity, is cheaper made of aluminum than 
made of copper. In the matter of weight, 
aluminum has the advantage, for half a 
pound. of aluminum takes the place of a 
pound of copper, and does the same elec- 
trical work. Thousands of pounds of alumi- 
num are now used for long-distance trans- 
mission lines. 

Another use of this wonderful metal is in 
the Goldschmidt thermo-welding process, 
employed in welding together steel rails and 
in repairing the broken shafts of steamships. 
The mixture of aluminum powder and iron 
oxide, when ignited, burns violently and 
generates a heat that quickly melts the 
iron, and facilitates the welding. 

In concluding his address, Professor Rich- 
ards declared that the bringing of aluminum 
into the rank of cheaper metals was one of 
the great metallurgical achievements of the 
nineteenth century, and predicted that the 
historian 6f the future would probably class 
the industrial manufacture of aluminum 




















DR. CHARLES MARTIN HALL 
(Recipient of the Perkin Medal in recognition of his services 
as inventor of the modern process of producing alu- 
minum, by which the price of that metal has 
been reduced about 90 per cent.) 


alongside the invention of the Bessemer 
steel. ‘‘The man,” he said, “who takes a 
rare metal and makes out of it a common 
metal, and brings it into every-day use, has 
made the entire human race his debtor.” 

The raw material from which all metallic ° 
aluminum is now produced is bauxite, ex- 
tensive deposits of which are found in Ar- 
kansas, Alabama, Georgia, and Tennessee. 
Aluminum is an essential constituent of all 
the important rocks, except sandstone and 
limestone. It is said that its oxide makes 
up 15 or 16 per cent. of the earth’s crust. 
Considering the great abundance of the 
metal in nature, it is hard to realize that only 
a quarter of a century ago it was regarded as 
a chemical curiosity. 
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““MADE IN GERMANY” 


NO LONGER TO BE 


SNEERED AT 


HE average American or Englishman 

when noting the label “Made in Ger- 
many,” has been apt to regard it with an air 
of fine superiority—not to say disdain. It 
would seem, however, that the time is fast 
approaching, if it has not already arrived, 
when American and English manufacturers 
will have to look to their laurels and keep 
an eye on their competitors in the land of 
the Kaiser. In the current issue of Cassier’s 
is printed a valuable comparative study of 
American and German workshops by Mr. 
William H. Dooley, who, as an editorial fore- 
word announces, “discusses his subject in 
the light of an educator who is familiar with 
the progress of the United States.” The 
first thing that impressed this writer in pass- 
ing through the Continental establishments 
was ‘‘the lack of the thousand-and-one de- 
vices to save manual labor that we are ac- 
customed to see in American shops.” He 
noticed also “a lack of division of labor in 
the metal and engineering factories or plants. 
One can readily see that they attempt to 
make all kinds of tools under one roof.” 
The advantage of the American producer 
over the foreigner lies “in superior shop or- 
ganization and in superior technical knowl- 








MANUFACTURING “ UPPERS” IN A GERMAN 
SHOE FACTORY 


edge.” There is on the Continent “a tend- 
ency to cling to the old hand processes,” 
whereas the United States “has entered 
upon its industrial development unfettered 
by the old order of things, and with a tend- 
ency on the part of the people to seek the 
best and quickest way.” The European 
manufacturer, however, has “the advantage 
of having the disposition and government on 
his side,”’ and, moreover, he is ‘‘not troubled 
so much by ignorant labor leaders insisting 
on that which cannot be granted without 
serious injury to the business in which they 
are engaged.” Of the headway made of late 
by German engineering firms Mr. Dooley 
writes: . 


Of all the European countries Germany is the 
nearest rival to the United States. The average 
American does not realize the gain made by that 
country. German manufacturers are putting 
more engineering thought into their designs than 
at any other time in the history of tool construc- 
tion. . . . Every tool that is imported into Ger- 
many is subject to scrutiny; and if engineering 
skill, backed by careful mathematical deductions, 
can make an improvement, the German will be 
the first to discover the fact. Within a short time 
a new machine will be on the market with some 
improvement. 


Mr. Dooley visited Solingen, the great 
cutlery center. Here about 29,000 persons 
are engaged in making knives and forks, 
scissors and swords; three-fifths of them 
doing their work at home, the local authority 
providing the men with gas and electric 
power. 


The average American or Englishman has not a 
very high opinion of German cutlery, and it would 
surprise one if he only saw some of the excellent 
quality of cutlery turned out by the German 
manufacturers. 

Cheap and inferior cutlery is turned out at 
Solingen, and not infrequently with the name 
Sheffield stamped on it; but they also produce 
goods of first-rate quality, and are able to com- 
pete with Sheffield on their merits. That they 
turn out very beautiful goods cannot be denied— 
exquisite specimens of damascened, inlaid, and 
other fancy work. The superior Solingen cutlery 
is not cheap; the material is the best Swedish 
steel, the same that Sheffield uses. An extraor- 
dinary thing about the cutlery trade is the al- 
most incredible variety of knives made. At the 
Suffolk works in Sheffield, for instance, they have 
10,000 different patterns on the books, and will 
be actually making 3000 to order at the same 
time. I found the same thing at Solingen; 
Henckels have 9000 patterns for Germany alone. 
Every trade, every country, and even every dis- 
crict has its own knives. New patterns are con- 
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CASTING IN THE GREAT FOUNDRY OF THE KRUPP STEEL WORKS, ESSEN, GERMANY 


tinually coming out; the Suffolk works have 
averaged ten new patterns a week for two years. 
This is a trade which will not be standardized, 
and that is one reason why America has hitherto 
failed to compete. 


Another place visited was Essen, where in 
1811 “the first crucible furnace for casting 
steel was set up by a poor, hard-working 
young man, Frederick Krupp.” The total 
population was then under 4000. To-day 
the Krupp corporation alone employs 63,191 
persons and owns iron and coal mines and 
over 4000 houses. All kinds of finished and 
unfinished materials for railroads, engines, 
tools, mills, and other industrial appliances 
are turned out in large and small quantities. 
“Compare this,” says Mr. Dooley, “with the 
highly specialized condition of the industries 
in this country.” 

The most striking feature of German iron 
and steel factories Mr. Dooley found to be 
their clean, orderly, and well-kept condition; 
these qualities extending to what are usually 
the dirtiest and most untidy departments. 
The foundries were a revelation to him. An 
accident-prevention rule required that the 
gangways be broad enough to exclude injury 
by machinery or transmission parts in mo- 
tion, and kept free from materials or arti- 
cles—in strange contrast to the average 
American shop “with its heaps of manu- 
factured or unmanufactured articles lying 
about blocking the gangway.” The practice 
of providing comforts and conveniences for 
the employees is more common in Germany 
than in America or England. ‘Lockers are 
provided. Baths are common, particularly 


shower baths, with hot and cold water, and 
in summer they are much used.” In this 
connection, the following typical schedule 
of working hours is of interest: 


Hours IN CUTLERY WorKS AT SOLINGEN 


2 ea ee eT ae ere eee 7 A.M. 
Lo eee eee ne soe FTO OTS AM, 

Youthful workers.............. 9 to 9.30 A.M. 
Dinner . 12 to 1.30 P.M. 
PRC ates tlc cw at facets ota Sites wets 4 to 4.15 P.M. 

Youthful workers.............. 4 to 4.30 P.M. 
ei ois i ale wierd ora. d Haid Sieg tnoaraiae 7 P.M. 


Total, 12 hours, minus 2 hours for meals, equals 
10 hours. Week, 60 hours for men, 5814 hours 
for women. (Law forbids the employment of 
women after 5.20 P.M. on Saturdays and. on the 
eve of holidays.) 


Mr. Dooley utters a word of warning: 


It is clear that if Americans propose to keep 
ahead in shop efficiency, and in ability to run a 
shop with the least possible number of men, they 
must look to the training of the workmen from 
boyhood up. ... European countries are far 
ahead of the United States in this training... . 
European countries, particularly Germany, saw, 
with the changes in industrial life, that the shop 
was not providing the proper’ training for the 
young apprentice. The government provided 
schools for the apprentices to attend Sunday 
mornings and certain periods of the week... . 
These schools are called. Continuation Schools. 
The subjects of instruction are: Trade calcula- 
tions; with bookkeeping; business correspondence 
and reading; the study of life and citizenship; 
mechanical drawing, physics, and machinery; 
materials and shop work. Every apprentice is 
allowed by his employer to attend this school ten 
hours a week without loss of pay. ... Then 
there are four distinct types of schools preparing 
for positions between journeyman, machinist, and 
engineer. They are: The schools of industry, 
the master workmen's schools, the higher trade 
schools, and the Technicum. 
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PROGRESS AMONG YOUNG TURKEY’S WOMEN 


HE “advanced” woman is having a some- 
what hard time in Turkey. The edu- 
cated women of that country worked as 
strenuously as did the men to bring about 
the revolution; and patriotic Turkish women 
proved themselves the safest messengers and 
the easiest channel of communication where- 
by the Committee of Union and Progress 
could carry out its secret preparations and 
secret propaganda. It was therefore only 
natural that, when despotism was dethroned, 
Young Turkey’s womankind, equally with 
the Young Turks themselves, should expect 
that a certain increase of liberty would be 
granted to them also. In regard to the form 
which this liberty would take there was con- 
siderable difference of opinion. 


Some, mistaking the outward signs of liberty for 
the essentials, gladly threw back the tcharchaf, and 
dreamed that they could wear hats, hats from Paris 
which would complete their European dress. It 
was feminine, and excusable. But they were speed- 
ily undeceived. The government, with its finger 
on the pulse of the people, saw that such innova- 
tions could only cause offense to the old-fashioned 
and devout section of the community—the major- 
ity; and they hurriedly disabused the poor ladies of 
their innocent and comprehensible ambition. No, 
the ladies must go veiled as before. Notes were 
sent round to ladies of position who had trans- 
gressed, and prudent husbands and brothers per- 
emptorily ordered their womenfolk to observe the 
same rules as their grandmothers in such matters 
as the veil, walking out alone, and the other petty 
privileges that foreign women enjoy. Others 
thought that at least they would be permitted to 
receive the visits of a few men friends. Here even 
the Young Turk, with a few notable exceptions, 
proved himself an Old Turk of the most uncom- 
promising pattern. He urged that such conduct 
could only cause scandal, and asked, somewhat in- 
dignantly, if his wife could not be content with the 
society of her kinsmen. Policy went hand in hand 
with that tendency to safeguard the modesty of his 
women by preventive rather than retentive meas- 
ures, which is natural to every Oriental, however 
Occidentalized. 


The wiser of the Turkish sisterhood, how- 
ever, looked further ahead. Recognizing the 
fact that Turkish women generally were fitted 
neither by education nor by temperament for 
personal liberty, as Western women under- 
stand that liberty, they realized as patriots 
that it was not the time now to press for minor 
liberties, when such an attitude on their part 
might cause prejudice against the general 
cause of liberty and progress in the country at 
large. What, then, could they do? How 
was the soil to be prepared for harvesting by 
a later generation? The answer is to be 
summed up in a single word—education. 


E. S. Stevens, from whose article in the Con- 
temporary Review (London) the above extract 
is taken, contributes some interesting in- 
formation concerning the status of education 
among Turkish women. The foreign gov- 
erness system, adopted in many a Turkish 
home, has resulted in what she terms “super- 
ficial Europeanization.” The foreign school 
system is better; and excellent work is being 
done by the American College for Girls at 
Scutari, the English High School in Constan- 
tinople, and the French convent schools. But 
such schools can be carried on only in a very 
limited way. The crying need is “for Turk- 
ish state schools, with Turkish teachers and 
pupils, in which the standard of education 
shall be as high as in the state schools of other 
European countries.”’ 


At first this seemed an impossible dream; firstly, 
because of the lack of a staff of trained Turkish 
women, fully qualified to instruct; and secondly, 
because of the suspicion with which such a scheme 
was looked upon by the more old-fashioned and 
conservative. Such a staff, however, is now being 
trained in the American College and elsewhere. 
The other difficulties have so far removed them- 
selves that Sultan Mehmed V .. . has presented 
a palace at Kandilli on the Bosporus in which ‘the 
first Lycée is to be opened this spring. . . . Many 
pupils have inscribed themselves already; and 
they comprise Mussulman girls from all parts of 
the world, some coming even from India; so that 
the school is likely to be a force all over the Mo- 
hammedan world of women. 

There will be periodical examinations, the high- 
est corresponding to the Bachelier-és-Lettres in 
France. All elementary lessons will be given in 
Turkish, and advanced lessons, too, excepting in 
only a few subjects such as science, for which for- 
eign mistresses will necessarily be employed. 


As is generally the case with reforms in 
Turkey, the principal difficulty is the lack 
of funds. The government is too poor to 
shoulder the scheme, so much is being done 
by private enterprise. 


The Contemporary writer gives a defense of 
the movement among Mohammedan women 
of Turkey, furnished to her by a Turkish lady 
of very high rank, who says: 


You Western women do not understand that we 
Orientals are trying not for any new privileges, but 
for those which we have possessed and lost... . 
Formerly, contrary to what is generally believed 
nowadays, Mohammedan men and women pursued 
the same studies without distinction, in the same 
scientific centers. . . . Islamism allowed woman to 
attain the farthest goal she could aim at. 


On the subject of the veil, the same lady 
remarks that in the time of Mohammed the 
face-covering was not worn by women. 
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THE JUBILEE OF UNITED ITALY 


Europe To Itatia: “Hail, my daughter, on the attainment of thy fiftieth round without halt or mishap.” 
From Amsterdammer (Amsterdam) 


VIVA ITALIA—THE NATIONAL TRIUMPH 


OF A 


NCE again, after long centuries, the 

Capitol at Rome is the scene of a tri- 
umph. A long array of chained captives 
follows the victor’s car. It is a motley 
procession. Tyranny, Oppression, Foreign 
Domination, Ignorance, Superstition, Priest- 
craft—all these are represented among the 
ranks of the vanquished; and who shall say 
that they are not more glorious trophies of 
victory than any which graced the Triumph 
of a Cesar?” 

But in this year of grace the Capitol is 
witnessing ‘‘a scene of far deeper import 
than the triumphal progress of an individual. 
Together with the whole civilized world it is 
looking down on the celebration not of a 
single victory, but of a series of battles waged 
for more than half a century.”’ In the Na- 
tional Review (London), Mr. Richard Bagot 
recalls to the attention of his readers “‘some 
of the particulars of the immense task which 
devolved upon the modern Italians in conse- 
quence of the successful transformation of 
the homogeneous group of states and peo- 
ples—which sixty years ago enabled an Aus- 
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trian politician to refer to Italy as being 
merely a geographical expression—into a 
united monarchy, and a people inspired by 
national aims and interests.” 

The quarter-century immediately preced- 
ing that moment “when the Italians were at 
last free to place the coping-stone on the edi- 
fice they had raised, and to make Rome the 
capital of the united kingdom,” had been 
devoted to a life struggle with foreign foes 
settled in their midst. 


Yet, even during a peviod when the forces, 
physical and moral, of the newly formed nation 
were required to expel foreign domination, much 
was being done in anticipation; and by the time 
the temporal sovereignty of the Papacy fell, and 
the chief internal foe to Italian liberty and progress 
was effectually muzzled, much had been given to 
Italy by the extraordinary energy of her liberators, 
seconded by the self-sacrifice of her sons. Rail- 
ways, considerable concessions to the principles 
of Free Trade, new and enlightened civil and 
penal codes, local government, protection against 
priestly persecutions and extortions, free educa- 
tion—these are only some of the provisions created 
in the face of the greatest difficulties and carried 
into effect with indomitable resolution and sur- 
prising rapidity. 
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Naturally these measures entailed a heavy 
drain on the purse of the Italian people; 
yet so energetically was the work carried 
out of restoring equilibrium to the national 
finances that in 1876, only six years after the 
transformation of Rome into the capital of 
United Italy,.the minister of finance was able 
to produce a budget which brought the 
revenue and expenditure to equality. 

From 1876 until late in the ’80’s, as the 
Italians themselves would admit, “party 
ambition rather than the welfare of the 
country, influenced the rulers of Italy.” 
Under the Depretis administration, reforms 
had to be paid for in votes to keep that ad- 
ministration in office. The advent of Crispi, 
at the death of Depretis, was a blessing, 
albeit in disguise, to Italy: A strong man 
was needed; and Crispi, with all his defects, 
was a strong man and an able leader. By 
the time Crispi assumed office anarchism, 
imported from America and Russia, was being 
rapidly propagated in the ranks of the dis- 
contented working classes; and ultimately 
King Humbert fell a victim to the ill-judged 
severity of his ministers. Under the liberal 
reign of Victor Emmanuel III political perse- 
cutions have ceased and the extreme parties 
in the state have modified their programs. 

The Italians are often taunted with the 
loss of the artistic spirit which is supposed 
to be their especial patrimony. To this 
charge Mr. Bagot replies: 


I hope I may escape the accusation of being a 
Philistine if I venture to suggest that the utili- 
tarian rather than the artistic spirit is of primary 
importance to a young nation. It may be true 
that the modern Italians have not that artistic 
sense which so specially distinguished their fore- 
fathers. Indeed, the streets of Rome, and of other 
great Italian cities bear painful witness to the 
remarkable decay of that sense; while the artistic 
output in what are known as the Fine Arts is, in 
the main, on a very deplorable level when com- 
pared with that of past centuries. But the critics 
in question are apt to forget, or despise, the exist- 
ence of what may be termed the utilitarian arts— 
and in marly of these last Italy has shown herself 
to be second to none, and, in some, a pioncer. 
To produce distinguished men in the fields of 
social and applied science, medicine, surgery, 
engineering, and invention has indisputably been 
of greater practical service to modern Italy than 
the reincarnation of the entire company of those 
mighty artists of the cinquecento and seicento who 
made her so famous in the past. 


Visitors to Italy are prone to form their 
opinions as to progress from what they see 
in the larger towns; but Mr. Bagot, as one 
who has lived long in Italy, considers that 
the most noticeable evidences of national 
progress are to be found in the country dis- 
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tricts, where one of the most striking changes 
is the disappearance of that spirit of jealousy 
and unfriendliness which formerly existed 
between neighboring villages and towns. 
Another important reformation is that of 
Italy’s military system. The soldier’s life 
is no longer “unnecessarily hard and almost 
brutalizing.” Both his health and his morals 
are looked after, and the discipline, though 
severe, is no longer unreasonable. 

The movement toward public thrift in 
Italian rural life is remarkable. To quote 
Mr. Bagot further: 

Coéperative societies, savings banks, and peo- 
ple’s banks exist on a scale and ona system im- 
measurably superior to anything of the kind that 
we can show in England. Codperative stores 
are to be found in even the most insignificant 
country villages, and I can vouch for the fact that 
the goods sold by them are often superior in qual- 
ity to those one may purchase at almost double 
the price at the shops in the large towns. Friendly 
societies are. numerous. It must be confessed 
that this movement is largely due to the action 
of the Socialists; and it must be noted that its 
initiation was the almost immediate result of the 
change in the policy of the Italian Government 
toward Socialism which has been so wise a feature 
in the reign of the present soverign. 

Instead of attempting to destroy, as is the case 
with English Socialism, Italian Socialism has hon- 
orably and systematically set itself to build up— 
and in this lies the whole distinction between the 
two. While detesting the former, one may surely 
be allowed, without departing from one’s princi- 
ples, to testify to the beneficent action of the latter, 
and to express one’s regret that Socialism should 
ever aim at exceeding the limits of its programma 
minimo. 


Mr. Bagot goes so far as to say that “it 
would be hopeless indeed to attempt to 
enumerate within the limits of an article the 
many victories won by modern Italian energy 
and statesmanship in the rural districts over 
conditions, habits, customs, and _ traditions 
belonging to the past which were not the 
less pernicious to the welfare of the country 
because they happened sometimes to be pic- 
turesque—victories which have been gained 
silently and unostentatiously, but which have 
contributed in no small degree to the justi- 
fication of that triumph with which, among 
all nations, England has perhaps the prior 
right to sympathize.” 

It is only, this writer ventures to think, 
foreigners like himself who spend a consider- 
able portion of their lives among Italian 
rural surroundings who can, perhaps, fully 
appreciate the magnitude of the work accom- 
plished by Italy in the space of a few years, for 
the work doneand the progress made in thelast 
twelve years is far more marked than it was in 
the same period immediately preceding them. 














LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH 


DEFECTS AND NEEDS OF INTERNATIONAL 
ARBITRATION 


[NX the history of the individual, law and 

force have long been rivals. For centuries 
trial by combat and trial by jury were com- 
peting remedies, until the latter showed its 
fitness to survive because it was a better, 
surer, and cheaper means of obtaining jus- 
tice. Similarly arbitration and war are now 
competing remedies; war being the state in 
which a nation prosecutes its right by force, 
and arbitration an appeal to reason to do 
justice according to law. To this effect writes 
Prof. William Cullen Dennis in the Columbia 
Law Review; and he goes on to show that 
what is true in the history of the individual 
is duplicated in the history of nations. He 
says in this connection: 


History seems to show that rightly or wrongly 
nations, like men, will continue to appeal to force to 
secure what they deem to be their just right until 
they become convinced that there is some surer, 
better way of obtaining justice, and arbitration can 
only hope to replace war as it demonstrates its 
superiority in actual practice. Prima facie this 
would not seem to be a very severe requirement, 
for it would appear that anyone who looks at the 
matter philosophically must admit that the worst 
arbitral sentence which has ever been rendered is 
infinitely more to be desired than any war. .. . If 
the municipal courts only replaced private war- 
fare among individuals after the courts had been 
brought to a relatively high state of perfection 
through long experience, it can hardly be expected 
that nations will be more reasonable than men or 
that they will discard their swords for plowshares 
in order to submit their difficulties to tribunals less 
efficient than those which have been found neces- 
sary for the settlement of disputes among men. 
In other words, it is reasonable to suppose that 
before international arbitration can banish warfare 
it must afford at least as satisfactory a method of 
obtaining justice between nations as our municipal 
tribunals now afford between individuals. 


To-day the main characteristic of arbitra- 
tion between individuals is an almost irre- 
sistible tendency to compromise; and the 
representatives of the United States before 
international tribunals have recorded in al- 
most every instance a similar tendency. 
Gallatin, the United States representative in 
the Northeastern Boundary arbitration with 
Great Britain, said: “‘An arbitrator, whether 
he be king or farmer, rarely decides on strict 
principle of law. Healways has a bias to try, 
if possible, to split the difference.” Mr. 
Carter, counsel in the Bering Sea‘ arbitration, 
wrote, with reference thereto: 


Compromise of some sort seems to have been the 
necessity of the situation; and when this is said, it 


means that the tribunal was no court at all, buta 
body of men aiming to reach a solution which 
would either equally please, or equally displease, 
the contending parties. 


Mr. Root, addressing the National Arbi- 
tration and Peace Conference of 1907, as 
Secretary of State; on the eve of the Second 
Hague Conference, said: 


Arbitrators too often act diplomatically rather 
than judicially; they consider themselves as _ be- 
longing to diplomacy rather than to jurisprudence; 
they measure their responsibility and their duty by 
the traditions, the sentiments and the sense of 
honorable obligation which have grown up in cen- 
turies of diplomatic intercourse, rather than by the 
traditions, the sentiments, and the sense of honor- 
able obligations which characterize the judicial 
departments of civilized nations. 


Professor Dennis cites five typical and 
leading arbitrations of which three resulted in 
compromises. Of the arbitral decisions of the 
Hague Tribunal, now nine in number, he finds 
the results more encouraging. These are his 
conclusions: 


Summing up the results of this necessarily brief 
examination of the decisions of the Hague Court, so 
far rendered, it would seem that there are six de- 
cisions which, at least on the face of the record, are 
not open to the criticism that they are based on 
compromise, so far at least as the actual decisions 
are concerned; one decision, the Casablanca award, 
which is unquestionably a compromise; and two 
decisions which are fairly subject to the suggestion 
that they are, as to some points at least, affected by 
the spirit of compromise. 

Stating this result as strongly as possible against 
the court, it would give six judicial decisions to 
three decisions in whole or in part affected by the 
spirit of compromise, a marked improvement over 
previous conditions and a very just ground for en- 
couragement; but it remains true that arbitration 
even at the Hague Tribunal still frequently results 
in compromise. 


It is probably true that the fundamental 
cause of the present condition of affairs lies 
in the nature of arbitration itself; and it is 
doubtless equally true that the ultimate 
remedy for compromise and arbitration is the 
substitution of a permanent judicial tribunal, 
—as has been done in regard to an inter- 
national prize court, as noticed in another 
article in this section of the present issue of 
the Review. There are, however, many and 
serious difficulties in the way of the establish- 
ment and operation of such a tribunal, 
—difficulties which it would be folly to 
underrate. 
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THE RAILROADS 


A PROMINENT railroad man _ having 
protested that the magazines have mis- 
represented the facts in the controversy about 
the amounts paid by the Government for the 
carrying of the mails, the management of 
Pearson’s Magazine offered him space in 
which to give the public information that 
might serve as the basis of a proper opinion. 
As a result of this offer an article was pre- 
pared by the authority and under the direc- 
tion of the Committee on Railway Mail Pay, 
which includes in its membership J. Krutt- 
schnitt, of the Union and Southern Pacific 
systems; President Peters, of the Long Island 
Railroad; President Wickersham, of the West- 
ern Railway of Alabama; Vice-President Bald- 
win, of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road; and Frank Barr, third vice-president and 
general manager of the Boston & Maine. The 
article appears in the June number of Pearson’s. 
After giving some account of the origin of 
the railway-mail service and the establish- 
ment of the rates by which the railroads were 
to be paid for the service, the article proceeds 
to set forth the main points in the contention 
of the railroads forareadjustment of mail pay. 
The first of these points has to do with the 
adjustment of the remuneration to the rail- 
roads on the basis of weight transported. The 
present system, the article asserts, works out 
in the following manner: The whole country 
is divided into four weighing sections, so far as 
the handling of mailisconcerned. Ineach one 
of these sections the mail is weighed during a 
period of 105 consecutive days, once every four 
years; and the average weight thus determined 
is taken by the Government as the basis of pay- 
ment during the ensuing four-year period. Fig- 
ures show that the annual average increase in 
the weight of mail carried is about 8 per cent.; 
and yet the Government insists that the rail- 
roads shall carry this increase without pay, 
thus forcing them to furnish, free of cost, 
mail service worth nearly $3,000,000 a year. 
The second point upon which the railroads 
ask relief from the present conditions has to 
do with the question of remuneration to the 
carriers for the space devoted to the transpor- 
tation of mails in addition to the mere matter 
of the weight transported. Since the year 
1873, when the railway post-office car was 
recognized in law as a feature of our postal 
system, mail matter ceased to be, in the broad- 
est sense, merely freight. As the railroads 
maintain, the carrying of the mails of the 
country has become, in fact, a part of their 
passenger service. It is estimated that at the 
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AND THE MAILS 


present time about 85 per cent. of all mail is 
handled in railway post-office cars and apart- 
ment cars. The facts are as follows: 


The average weight of mail carried in each rail- 
way post-office car is only about three tons. 
Nearly twenty-two tons of dead weight is handled 
by the carriers of each ton of mail, a figure verv 
closely approximating that of passenger service. 
In the case of freight, however, the dead weight 
handled for each ton is only 1.1 tons. The act of 
1873, therefore, provided that, in railway post-office 
cars, payment should be made not merely for the 
weight carried but also for the space occupied, since 
no mere basis of pay by weight could meet a condition 
under whicha whole car is used for the transporta- 
tion of only three tons of mail. These payments for 
space vary with the size of the car. But note this 
fact: that no allowance is made for any space less 
than forty feet in length. Yet, as a matter-of fact, 
there are in service to-day about 3800 mail apart- 
ment cars, as against 1400 railway post-office cars. 

The railway post-office car, so-called, is devoted 
entirely to the carriage of mail and to its sorting 
and distribution while in transit, but a large propor- 
tion of the mail is carried in what are known as 
apartment cars—that is, in cars in which.a part of 
the space, fitted up exactly as are all the railway 
post-office cars, is devoted to mail handling. Now, 
while the Government makes an allowance for 
space occupied above an arbitrary limit, it pays 
absolutely nothing for the space occupied in these 
apartment cars in spite of the fact that they are in 
every way similar to the railway post-office car, 
except in the matter of size. 


Finally, the railroads complain of the free 
service exacted by the Government in con- 
nection with the carrying of the mails. For 
instance, the Government requires the rail- 
roads, in many cases, to deliver the mail from 
the cars to post-offices within a distance of 
one-quarter of a mile from their stations with- 
out extra compensation. According to the 
statement of a former Postmaster-General, 
this service would cost the Post-Office De- 
partment over $4,250,000 annually if the 
Government employed contractors to do the 
work. Furthermore, the railroads not only 
carry free the persons in charge of the mails, 
as the law provides, but the postal clerks are 
transported without cost from the ends of 
their runs to their homes on the line of the 
railroad, and officers and special agents of the 
Department, post-office inspectors, and offi- 
cers of the Railway Mail Service, are furnished 
free transportation amounting to a total of 
more than $1,000,000 a year, all of which is 
outside of the requirements of the law. In 
this connection, the article sarcastically re- 
marks that “with beautiful consistency, the 
Government proposes to prosecute any other 
shipper who should demand similar free trans- 
portation not provided for by law.” 











SOME OF THE 


SEASON’S BEST 


FICTION 


THE most stimulating of them all: so must one 
designate ‘‘The New Machiavelli,” the latest 
romance by Mr. H. G. Wells (Duffield & Co.), in 
comparing it with the rest of the season’s novels. 
From this book a long, luxurious revel of intellec- 
tual pleasure may be obtained. It is not, however, 
bare ideas alone that distinguish ‘‘The New 
Machiavelli.’”’ Mr. Wells, one of the greatest social 
philosophers alive, here also makes manifest a 
zealous altruism. He tells us, through the mouth 
of Remington, parliamentarian and publicist, that 
he wants ‘‘to make something of mankind,’ and 
this philanthropical object he wishes to achieve 
through the practical medium of ‘constructive 
politics.” These are to be engendered, ‘“‘not as 
the spontaneous product of crowds of raw minds 
swayed by elementary needs,” but are to result 
from ‘‘coérdinating the will of the finer individuals, 
by habit and literature, into a broad common aim.”’ 
Leadership in the march of human progress, then, 
is to be assumed by an aristocracy at once cul- 
tured and broad-minded, imaginative and self- 
disciplined, ‘‘an aristocracy,” moreover, ‘‘not of 
privilege, but of understanding and purpose.”’ 
How Remington’s high ambitions were brought to 
nought by an affair of the heart—this-collateral 





MARY JOHNSTON 
(Whose Civil War story, ‘‘The Long Roll,” is attracting 
unusual attention) 














““ STONEWALL” JACKSON 
(From the frontispiece of ‘‘The Long Roll’’) 


theme only enhances the interest of a splendidly 
trenchant and superbly earnest book. For a con- 
trasting treatment of love and politics one should by 
all means read Galsworthy’s excellent novel, “‘ The 
Patrician’’ (Scribners), noticed in last month’s 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


ON NATIONAL SUBJECTS 


Among these, the Civil War is celebrated in a 
novel of noble caliber. Indeed, as to fulness of pre- 
cise detail touching armed conflicts, one would 
have to search beyond the confines of American 
literature for a parallel to Mary Johnston’s ‘“‘ The 
Long Roll” (Houghton, Mifflin). And if ‘‘The 
Long Roll” lacks, for example, the moral signif- 
icance or the emotional intensity of ‘‘War and 
Peace”’ or ‘‘ The Downfall,” then the evocations of 
that Russian and that French masterpiece, during 
one’s pursuit of the comparative, should themselves 
form acceptable compliments to the author of the 
present volume. Briefly and but generally stated, 
her 700-page tome relates political and martial 
events, by. land and sea, happenings between the 
reading of the Botetourt Resolutions of December, 
1860, which voiced Virginia’s sentiments on seces- 
sion, and the death at Guiney’s Station, May 10, 
1863, of “Stonewall”’ Jackson—the book’s prin- 
cipal personage. He is described thus: 

“An awkward, inarticulate, and peculiar man, 
with strange notions about his health and other 
matters, there was about him no breath of grace, 
romance, or pomp of war. He was ungenial, un- 
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gainly, with large hands and feet, with poor eye- 
sight and a stiff address. . . . He drilled his troops 
seven hours a day. His discipline was of the 
sternest, his censure a thing to make the boldest 
officer blanch. A blunder, a slight neglect, any 
disobedience of orders—down came reprimand, 
suspension, arrest, with an iron certitude, a relent- 
lessness quite like nature’s. Apparently he was 
without imagination. He had but little sense of 
humor, and no understanding of a joke. He drank 
water and sucked lemons for dyspepsia, and fan- 
cied that the use of pepper had caused a weakness 
in his left leg. He rode a raw-boned nag named 
Little Sorrel, and said oblike instead of oblique. He 
found his greatest pleasure in going to the Presby- 
terian Church twice on Sunday, and to prayer meet- 
ings throughout the week.”’ 











THE COVER OF CAROLINE LOCKHART’S 
NOVEL, ‘‘ ME—SMITH”’ 


Owing to. the tremendous array of verifiable in- 
formation, ‘‘The Long Roll” appears rather as a 
chronology than a novel, among all the essentially 
imaginative writings of the day. To one of them, 
also upon an American theme, composed by an 
American author, belongs the honor of presenting 
a character creation of very distinguished merit. 
“‘Befo’ de war”’ just referred to, there existed in the 
Southland a type of self-styled perfect gentleman 
with actual traits stamping the perfect ruffian!— 
shabby and quarrelsome, bibulous and unscrupu- 
lous, quick to brag or lie, as quick to shoot, and 
quite insensible to the sacredness of neighbor’s life 
and property. Similar qualities—though in his 
case mitigated by a few more lovable features—are 
exhibited by Judge Slocum Price, sometime major- 
general of militia and ex-Member of Congress, who 
compels attention to Vaughan Kester’s ‘‘ Prodigal 
Judge’’ (Bobbs-Merrill). The savory, luscious, 
ironic humor in this surpassing characterization 
does not, however, atone for the blemish of the 
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author’s complacency toward all the revolting 
violence enacted during the story’s course. 

From this impeachment, at least, the author of 
““Me—Smith”’ (Lippincott)-remains free. Also, 
Miss Caroline Lockhart must be thanked for pur- 
veying a tale of the Wild West sufficiently plausi- 
ble to deserve reading by grown-up persons. In 
fiction that country has been almost absurdly 
melodramatized. It may have been the romantic 
Bret Harte who sowed the first seeds of misrepre- 
sentation. Miss Lockhart, although employing 
bright humorous sidelights, conjures up no false 
sympathy on behalf of the monstrous cattle-thief, 
bandit, and murderer who is in the habit of allud- 
ing to himself vaingloriously as ‘‘me—Smith,”’ he 
—Smith—being blest with an Olympic deification 
of his own code. 

The West seems readily to suggest the topic of 
New Englanders thither emigrating. But Mr. 
Carleton’s middle-class, Bostonian, suburbanite, 
$30-a-week mercantile clerk, when he loses_his 
place, emigrates neither to Montana nor California. 
He imagines himself—see ‘‘One Way Out’”’ (Small, 
Maynard)—as having arrived from Europe by 
steerage, dons a pair of overalls, goes to an employ- 
ment agency, and getsa job. Beginning with pick 
and shovel, he rises to the position of foreman, and 
then becomes a contractor for labor. Meanwhile, 
he and his family live within his earnings, instead 
of living beyond them, under the sway of the tra- 
ditional social standards proper to the middle-class 
commercial sphere abandoned by him. A unique 
theme, to be sure! Still, ““One Way Out” has a 
weak spot or two. Some might object to a certain 
superficiality, and some to the arousal of class feel- 
ing; but equally conspicuous looms the spirit of an 
unbeautiful utilitarianism. Those New England 
“emigrants,” although they “breathe in higher 
ideals, and find time to accept more opportunities,” 
even when comfortably off dispense by inclination 
with books, pictures, theatre-going, and other such 
evidences of culture. ‘‘ Keeping Up With Lizzie,” 
by Irving Bacheller (Harpers), is another story the 
scene of which is laid in New England. This « 
slight little tale about a Connecticut village shop- 
keeper who has an expensively ambitious daughter. 
It is told by Socrates Potter, the village bachelor- 
philosopher, in a mildly humorous vein. 

Predatory capitalists in league with corrupt poli- 
ticians would sneer at ‘‘Thieves’”’ (Duffield) and 
“The Root of Evil” (Doubleday, Page) for the 
empty rant of muckrakers, and no doubt many a 
platonic citizen would blink before the hot intensity 
of Thomas Dixon or the biting pertinacity of the 
pseudonymous “‘ Aix.” Nevertheless, granted that 
these two write as partisans, they do build their 
narrations on a base of universally known, undis- 
puted actualities, and convey the impression of 
sincere feeling. Robert Service describes the primi- 
tive, brute bodily conquest of gold, ‘‘The Trail of 
’98”’ (Dodd, Mead) relating furiously frenzied do- 
ings in the Klondike. Immensely picturesque and 
vivid,‘ The Trail of ’98’’ must, however, by reason 
of its unbalanced feverishness, be put down as 
melodrama. : 

In ‘‘Adventure’’ (Macmillan) Jack London has 
entered upon a different plane of writing. It is of 
a milder type, and freer from didacticism than is 
Mr. London’s wont. The time is the present, the 
place is the Solomon Islands, and the persons,— 
those that count,—an Englishman and the in- 
evitable, indispensable American girl. Gory details 
are not lacking, but it is frankly a story without 
‘“‘any remonstrance or propaganda up its sleeve.” 
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SOME WOMEN ON MARRIAGE 


With reference to the estate matrimonial, none 
of these lady authors has indited a more succinctly 
commentative paragraph than Mrs. Vaizey, in “A 
Question of Marriage”’ (Putnam). A girl who by 
reason of an hereditary taint has to forego wife- 
hood and motherhood, asks a friend privileged 
with both whether she is not “‘blissfully, ecstat- 
ically, unspeakably happy, almost too happy to 
live.” Here is the friend’s reply: 

“Yes, I know—I am well off. But one can’t live 
on the heights. And, oh dear, oh dear, there are 
such worries! Morton has given me notice. It’s 
so difficult to find a decent cook for small wages. 
I shall have to begin the weary old hunt once more. 
And Lorna keeps complaining of her eyes. Robert 
says she must see an occulist, but I do so dread it. 
If she has to wear spectacles, it will break my heart. 
And you remember those dining-room curtains that 
I sent to be dyed? They came back to-day the 
wrong shade, simply shrieking at the walls— 
ruined! Isn’t it maddening? I feel so depressed.”’ 

Humorous reflections of a sententious kind en- 
liven the pages of Cora Harris’ ‘‘ Eve’s Second Hus- 
band”’ (Altemus); the first Adam having been a 
rectitudinous prig, Eve next takes a consort who 
requires some reforming. Apart from a rather 
flagrant injection of what would by Mr. Wells or 
Mr. Galsworthy be specifiable as mid-Victorian 
sentimentality, the existence of this tale is justified 
by the amount of genuine amusement it affords. 
Take, for a single instance, the passage in chapter 


The we of Evil 


spy Thomas Dixon 





COVER DESIGN OF THOMAS DIXON’S 
NEW NOVEL 

















VAUGHAN KESTER 
(Author of ‘‘The Prodigal Judge’’) 


IX beginning ‘Married life, for woman, like all 
Gaul in ancient times, is divided into three parts.” 
Neither of those aforesaid outspoken male scribes 
might approve the likewise mid-Victorian reti- 
cence of all these ladies on the subject of sexual 
love, and Dr. Saleeby or Ellen Key might wonder 
why, with so much talk about the amorous psychol- 
ogy of men and women relative to each other, the 
great, supreme result of all that emotion, namely 
their living offspring, should not be talked about 
a great deal more. The fact is that, although 
many instructive practical books have been written 
concerning children, adult fiction has not yet ac- 
corded them the position of importance to which 
they are entitled. And the same omission is to be ob- 
served in poetry, the drama, painting, and sculpture. 

Mary Watts’ clever development of Letty Breen’s 
character, in ‘‘'The Legacy’’ (Macmillan), is only 
an exception to this general rule. Otherwise,‘‘The 
Legacy” presents an interesting study in feminine 
passivity, Letty being vanquishable by male solici- 
tude and tenderness, yet incapable of strong re- 
sponse. Anne Warwick’s ‘‘Compensation”’ (Lane), 
on the other hand, shows how the death of a spouse 
may awaken spiritual adoration in a survivor who 
has been an unfaithful mate. But ‘‘Compensa- 
tion” and ‘The Legacy” demand a patient read- 
er, because to speak politely, excessive animation 
is not their worst fault. ‘‘ The Legacy” smacks 
strongly of Thackeray, in places. 

“Howard’s End,” by E. M. Forster (Putnam), 
is the story of an intellectually honest woman who 
tries to make a success of her husband, but does 
not succeed because he is too obtuse. But.She 
accepts her Philistine, makes the best of him, and 
lives in the possession of a happy philosophy, which 
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LEONARD MERRICK 
(Whose novel, ‘‘ Conrad in Quest of His Youth,” is 
noticed on this page) 


the author (or authoress,—for the name signed is 
a nom-de-plume) makes her express in some very 
brilliant, witty sentences. 

If a man and a woman, who are both artists, 
marry, is there any way for the woman to find her 
true happiness, except in putting aside ther own 
work altogether, and contenting herself with the 
reflected glory of his? There is not, if we are to 
believe the skilfully woven argument (for the story 
is an argument) in Mrs. Louise Closser Hale’s story 
entitled ‘‘The Married Miss Worth” (Harpers). 
The man will not sacrifice himself, Mrs. Hale 
* insists, and perhaps—but the story will tell why 
she thinks that he should not be expected to. 

In ‘“‘When Half-Gods Go” (Century) Helen R. 
Martin tells, in the form of a series of letters, the 
story of a struggle on the part of a disappointed 
bride to adjust her temperamental and ethical 
ideas to endurance of a shallow, philandering 
husband. 


TALES OF VARIED TENOR 


Many of us remember how, long, long ago, our 
tussles with French irregular verbs alternated with 
struggles to obtain the mastery of French prose, in 
the course of which mental athletics we were des- 
tined to encounter Monsieur Alexandre Dumas 
Pére and his famous story of Holland, ‘‘La Tulipe 
Noire.’’ Whoso now would choose to renew ac- 
quaintance with the Stadtholder, Prince William 
of Orange, and the brothers John and Cornelius de 
Witt has but to request from E. P. Dutton & 
Company Miss Marjorie Bowen’s latest historical 
novel ‘‘I Will Maintain.”” The title of a previous 
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tale by that gifted young lady, ‘“‘The Viper of 
Milan,” somehow brings to mind the name of 
Sforza. In the days of that Italian tyrant-does 
Maurice Hewlett lay his ‘‘Brazenhead the Great’’ 
(Scribners). Captain Brazenhead, an English 
soldier of fortune, who earns renown at home as 
well as on the Continent,-has about the longest 
thirst, sword, and nose ever heard of in the annals 
of swashbuckling. Nasally and martially he bears 
some kinship to the redoubtable Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac—but de Bergerac neither masqueraded as a 
cardinal nor stole a horse. Peter Vibart, too, 
roamed the road on adventure bent. It was a 
hundred years ago in rural England, that he wan- 
dered and chatted and laughed and fought and 

















GEORGE CRAM COOK 
(Author of ‘‘The Chasm"’) 


loved—this impecunious young scholar who had a 
winning way that enchanted the beautiful Char- 
mian forever. One hopes to hear again from 
Jeffery Farnol, who wrote said story of ‘‘The 
Broad Highway”’ (Little, Brown). 

“Denry the Audacious” (Dutton), an ingenious 
rogue who always tries to escape the consequences 
of his impudent tricks, and at last becomes Mayor 
of his town,—with promise of reform,—entirely 
succeeds in his and Arnold Bennett’s mission ‘to 
cheer everybody up.”’ ‘Conrad in Quest of His 
Youth” (Kennerley) among Bohemian circles of 
London and elsewhere, likewise affords plentiful 
exhilaration, although, be it added, Leonard Mer- 
rick’s sprightly writings are not pour les jeunes filles. 
Eden Phillpotts furnishes another of his colorful 
and powerful Dartmoor novels, ‘‘Demeter’s 
Daughter” (Lane); Robert Hichens a piece of 
occultism dealing with dual personality, ‘‘The 
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Dweller on the Threshold’”’ (Century); and Put- 
nam Weale a volume informing one of missionary 
matters in China, ‘‘The Unknown God” (Dodd, 
Mead). 

“The Chasm,”’ by George Cram Cook (Stokés), 
is a many-sided novel, first of all a love story. 
The heroine, clever and beautiful daughter of a 
wealthy American manufacturer, has two suitors— 
one a cultivated Russian nobleman, the other a 
refreshing young Socialist. Both men have strong 
natures and the battle between them in her heart 
is an intensely personal one. in 

“The Grain of Dust” (Appleton) is a posthu- 
mous novel of the late David Graham Phillips. The 
focus of interest is the character of the pretty 
typist with whom a prominent lawyer becomes so 
infatuated that he neglects his clients and goes 
downhill, eventually marrying her and then ascend- 
ing again. The girl.is a peculiar mixture.of serious- 
ness and futility; ‘but the author fails to present 
her as a plausible or even intelligible creation. _ The 
story is written with much vigor.and the author’s 
characteristic spleen. 

A story somewhat too long and too newspaper- 
ish in its phraseology, but with a number of real 
live characters in it, is ‘‘Queed’’ (Houghton, Mif- 
flin) by. Henry Sydnor Harrison. - The author tells 
how a product of abstract book learning is grad- 
ually ‘‘made human and has his eyes opened to 
life and the world-around him.”’ 

“The Wife Decides,” by Sydney Wharton 
(Dillingkim), is a social romance intended to 
point out the misery caused by divorce lightly 
undertaken. The author, while exhibiting crudi- 
ties of style, evidently possesses a sense of -char- 
acter and an ability to tell a story, which he 
should‘cultivate. 





THE STRIKING COVER OF FOGAZZARO’S POST- 
HUMOUS NOVEL, “LEILA” 
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MLLE. AUDOUX, AUTHOR OF MARIE-CLAIRE,” 
IN HER GARRET WORKSHOP 


TRANSLATIONS 


As Mr. Wells’ book outranks all the others here 
mentioned in respect of intellectual strength, so 
does Marguerite Audoux’s stand above them all in 
artistic effect. Her ‘‘Marie-Claire’’ (Doran) con- 
stitutes a sort of half fictitious autobiographical 
segment. The narrator tells how she was reared 
by nuns, became a farmhand, did domestic work, 
returned to the convent as kitchen maid, and then, 
at eighteen, started for Paris to seek other occupa- 
tion. Here the account stops. And here too 
seems to lie some proof that the newly famous 
Parisian author-sempstress—for Mlle. Audoux 
used to make her living by needlework—is not 
quite so simple a soul as her discoverers have made 
out. Her ending of the volume points inevitably 
to the preconceived design of a sequel. Besides, 
the spirit of the book is by no means unsophisti- 
cated. Neither would one regard the “‘recollec- 
tion’”’ of so many exact details dating back to the 
fifth year of life as especially spontaneous. And 
no narrative could be composed but with extreme 
care and deliberation which showed such a perfect 
balance in all things, such skillful intermingling of 
the realistic and the idyllic, such fine, true tem- 
pering of both emotion and expression, such chas- 
tity and clarity, purity and perspicuity of language. 
Perhaps concentration replaced deliberation. At 
any rate, one has in “Marie-Claire’” a literary 
work of art, which,—though it will go unenjoyed 
by many, viewing the story’s lack of liveliness,— 
will delight those who value a piece of writing for 
its own sake, without regard to the actual or 
imagined character of its author. 

The discerning firm of Doran publishes also 
Signor Fogazzaro’s posthumous romance called 
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‘“‘Leila.””. The eminent Modernist is said to have 
intended it as a recantation. The Macmillan 
Company issues a novel that admirably describes 
the self-making of a hard-headed, coarse-minded 
Holsteiner. His materialism in. some degree 
recalls ‘‘One Way Out,” at once a less complex 
and less analytical conception, however, than 
Frenssen’s ‘‘Klaus Hinrich Baas.’’ Gaston Le- 
roux’s “‘Phantom of the Opera” (Bobbs-Merrill) 
affords a different kind of entertainment alto- 
gether. With the aforementioned famous lyric 
theater as place of action, it provides all the gasps 
and thrills a devotee of ‘‘ ghost stories”’ could possi- 
bly ask for. ‘‘The Phantom of the Opera” be- 
longs to the genus ‘‘ Best Seller,’”—and is one. 


OTHER RECENT NOVELS 


A chronology of the lives of certain wealthy and 
sophisticated suburban New Yorkers entitled 
“Robert Kimberly,” by Frank H. Spearman 
(Scribners), contains characters that live, but one 
is tempted to ask what was the use? 

“She Buildeth Her House,’’ by Will L. Comfort 


(Lippincott), tells of New York literary and theat- 
rical people, and embodies some glowing descrip- 
tive writing, particularly a long account of the 
eruption of Mount Pelée. 

A little “Victorian historical perspective’’ is 
“Bassett: A Village Chronicle,’’ by S. G. Tallen- 
tyre (Moffat, Yard). Bassett is a typical English 
community of seventy years ago, which the author 
has described with much skill and spirit. 

In “The Last Battle Ground”’ Dr. Margaret S, 
Organ has written a careful, powerful appeal for 
total abstinence, in the form of a love story (G. T 
Long, New York). The characters are made to voice 
the opinions of the author on the question of alco- 
holic stimulants. The ethical tone is high, even if the 
point of view is somewhat priggishly put forward. 

The chief character in ‘‘How Leslie Loved,” by 
Anne Warner (Little, Brown), is a young and 
charming American widow in Europe. She visits 
country houses in England and in Germany, she 
stays in Paris, and generally she enjoys herself, 
besides helping to brighten life for many other 
people. 
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BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES 


Next month the one hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of the author of ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin”’ 
will be celebrated. This lends particular timeliness 
to the appearance of the story of Mrs. Stowe’s life,! 
by her son, Charles Edward Stowe, and her grand- 
son, Lyman Beecher Stowe, which has just ap- 
peared. The authors of this charmingly written 
volume have not followed the usual method em- 
ployed in biographies, that is, the chronological 
one. They have told the story of the dramatic 
career of this extraordinary woman as though she 
was the heroine of a novel. There are many in- 
timate revelations still fresh in.the memory of her 
son which have never before been committed to 
writing, but which add to the fascination of this 
Look. There are a number of illustrations, one of 
which we reproduce herewith. 

Once in a while, in this age which prides itself 
so much upon its skill in demolishing reputations, 
we come upon some writer with a constructive pen 
who rescues a great name from undeserved re- 
proach. . Professor William Cleaver Wilkinson, of 
the University of Chicago, poet, critic, and writer, 
has written a volume of historical essays, the chief 
one of which is devoted to the vindication of 
Daniel Webster.2. This statesman, Professor Wil- 
kinson thinks, should be praised, not blamed, for 
his famous Seventh of March Speech, and for his 
support of the fugitive slave law. Webster, more- 
over, though not faultless, was a pure and good 
man in his private character, by no means, Pro- 
fessor Wilkinson insists, the intemperate man he is 
popularly misconceived to have been. 

Just before his death, the late John La Farge 
handed to Mr. Royal Cortissoz, a friend of twenty 
years’ standing, a vast amount of notes and 


1 Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe. By Charles Edward 
Stowe and Lyman oo. * ata Houghton, Mifflin 
Company. 313 pp., ill. $1.5 

2 Daniel Webster: A Vindication, With Other Historical 
Essays. By Professor Wiiliam vere ——— Funk 
& Wagnalls Company. 419 pp. 








memoranda, reminiscences, and hitherto unpub- 
lished sketches, for biographical purposes. This 
material, Mr. Cortissoz, who is himself a well- 
known critic of art and literature, has embodied 
ina brilliantly written, intimate study of La Farge. 
The volume is illustrated with reproductions in 
photogravure. 

A series of intimate, frank talks on the theater, 
with some exceedingly interesting reminiscences 
of theater folk in this country and abroad, which 


’ John La Farge. By Royal Cortissoz. Houghton, Mif- 
flin Company. 268 pp., ill. $4. 























From the Centennial Biography of Harriet Beecher Stowe 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE IN WAR TIME 
(From a photograph taken in 1862) 
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originally appeared in the form of a number of 
articles ina magazine, have been collected by Mr. 
Daniel Frohman, and published in a book, which 
he has entitled ‘‘Memories of a: Manager.”! Mr. 
Frohman makes no attempt to give a literary pre- 
sentment of ideas and criticisms of the stage and 
its people, but merely a statement of facts, incidents 
and experiences of stage life, he tells us, and some 
random observations, the result of twenty-five 
years of theater management. The book is 
copiously illustrated. It also has an appendix 
consisting of lists of names and casts of players in 
noteworthy productions. 

A new addition to the already voluminous litera- 
ture about the Imperial family of Germany comes 
to us from the pen of an Englishman who was born 
in Berlin, and lived many years in the German 
capital, while his father was engaged in teaching 
seamanship to Prussian naval cadets. Mr. E. A. 
Brayley Hodgetts, who has already written a work 
on “The Court of Russia in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” entitles this present volume ‘‘The House of 
the Hohenzollern, Two Centuries of Berlin Court 
Life.”’? Mr. Brayley Hodgetts was impelled in 
writing this book by the laudable motive of 
making Germany better known to England and 
Englishmen. The volume is illustrated with 
portraits. 

Once more, this time by a distinguished London 
barrister, the famous, or infamous Captain Kidd 

1 Memories of a Manager. By Daniel 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 235 pp., ill. $1. 

2 The House of the Hohenzollern. By E. 
Hodgetts. E.P. Dutton & Co. 415 pp., ill. 





Frohman. 


A. Brayley 
$5. 

















DANIEL FROHMAN 
(The veteran theatrical manager whose ‘‘Memories”’ have 
just appeared) 




















LADY JOHN RUSSELL AND HER ELDEST SON 


(From a miniature by Thorburn, 1844. Frontispiece from 


“‘Lady John Russell’’) 


has been tried at the bar of public opinion and ac- 
quitted. The whilom pirate, if we are to believe 
Sir Cornelius Neale Dalton, in ‘‘The Real Captain 
Kidd,’’* was no pirate, but a conscientious and un- 
lucky captain. Moreover—think of it, ye gods! 
-—there is no buried treasure. Sir Cornelius has a 
mildly entertaining style, and the reader is con- 
vinced that he is setting forth historic verity. 

A memoir of Lady John Russell,‘ wife of the Eng- 
lish Prime Minister, with selections from her 
diaries and correspondence, has been edited by 
Desmond MacCarthy and Agatha Russell. Lady 
Russell lived until 1898, and. the span of her life 
covered many important political events in British 
and world history. Her life after marriage co- 
incided closely with her husband’s public career, 
and many of her letters, as printed in this volume, 
will be shown to have had a significant influence in 
political events in which he took part. There are 
a number of illustrations, some of them in color. 

There are very few crowned heads, if any there 
are, whose personal reminiscences would appeal to 
as large a circle of readers as those of her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth of Roumania, known to literature 
as Carmen Sylva. These reminiscences have at 
last appeared under the general title ‘‘From Mem- 
ory’s Shrine.”® The translation from the Gerrnan 
has been done, at her Majesty’s special desire, by 
her former secretary, Edith Hopkirk. The book 
is illustrated appropriately. Carmen Sylva writes 
exceedingly well, and her life story is full of hu- 
man graces and virtues. 








3 The Real Captain Kidd. By Sir Cornelius Neale Dal- 
ton. Duffield & Co. 335 pp. $1.25. 
4 Lady John Russell. Edited by Desmond MacCarth 


* and Agatha Russell. John Lane Company. 325 pp., ill. 


3.50. 
5 From Memory’s Shrine. By Carmen Sylva. Translated 
— German by Edith Hopkirk. Lippincott. 271 pp., 
ill. $2.50. 
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CARMEN SYLVA 


(Frontispiece ‘From Memory’s Shrine,’’ noticed on preceding page) 


AGRICULTURE AND OUT-OF-DOOR LIFE 


The Home Correspondence School of Springfield, 
Mass., publishes for its agricultural course a com- 
prehensive three-volume work by Professor Wil- 
liam P. Brooks,! of the Massachusetts State Agri- 
cultural College. The first volume deals with 
‘Soils and How to Treat Them,” the second is de- 
voted to “Fertilizers and Farm Crops,’’ and the 
third treats of ‘Animal Husbandry.” This is a 
helpful and valuable set of books to any one taking 
up the study of agriculture. Each volume con- 
tains a vast amount of information presented in a 
clear and simple manner. The volumes go into 
detail on the subject of soils and their treatment, 
the various tools and their uses, the different kinds 
of fertilizers, their composition and methods of 
handling; farm crops, and their cultivation and 
value. The volume onanimal husbandry describes 
the various breeds of horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, 
and poultry, and how to feed and care for them. A 
considerable section of the third volume is de- 
voted to dairy husbandry and all that relates to 
that subject. 

The fact that farming is a business and must be 
conducted on business lines is becoming increas- 


Agriculture. 3 vols. Soils, Farm Crops, Animal 
IT so By William P. Brooks. The Home Corre- 
spondence School, Springfield, Mass. 856 pp., ill. 








ingly apparent in these days of 
scientific management. To the 
busy farmer, used to working 
outdoors, it may be irksome 
to keep accounts, but some form 
of bookkeeping, however simple, 
must be adopted to enable him 
to know just where his profit or 
his loss comes in, and how he 
stands at any particular time, 
One of the most satisfactory 
treatises on this subject of farm 
accounting is by Professor J. A. 
Bexell,? of the Oregon Agricul- 
tural College. The book is 
divided into four. parts,— 
“Financial Accounts,” ‘Cost 
Accounts and Speciai Records,” 
“Business Organization, Corre- 
spondence, and Forms,” and 
‘‘Useful Tables.” Three systems 
of bookkeeping are explained,— 
single entry, modified double 
entry, and full double entry. A 
liberal supply of exercises and 
illustration lessons for each 
method is provided. Professor 
Bexell’s book is published by 
the Home _ Correspondence 
School of Springfield, Mass., 
which also issues a binder® con- 
taining a complete set of forms 
with printed headings for the 
various farm and_ household 
accounts. 

A volume that goes somewhat 
in detail into the science of 
plant and animal nutrition, 
though not in technical language, 

“The Feeding of Crops and 
Stock,’ by A. D. Hall, Direc- 
tor of the Rothamsted Experi- 
mental Station, England. This 
is a general introduction to 
the science of growing crops 
and feeding animals, outlining the theory of 
nutrition, first of the plant, then of the animal. 
The book is intended to give the student of agri- 
culture a general framework of ideas before he 
enters on a more detailed study of agricultural 
chemistry, and for the practical farmer, also, who 
wants to learn the processes by which his crops and 
stock make their growth. Among the topics 
treated are: ‘‘What the plant is made of,” ‘‘the 
work of the leaf and the root,’’ composition of the 
plant, origin and nature and composition of soils, 
foods and their utilization by the animal, fertilizers, 
milk, butter, and cheese. 

“Fundamentals of Agriculture,”> edited by 
James Edward Halligan, chemist in charge at the 
Louisiana State Experiment Station, covers prac- 
tically the whole subject of agriculture. The chap- 
ters have been contributed by experts in each par- 
ticular field, and treat of the soil, fertilizers, farm 
crops, live stock and dairying, feeds and feeding, 
trees and the garden, plant diseases, insects and 





2 Farm Accounting and Business Methods. By J. A, 
Bexell. The Home — School, Springfield. 


Mass. 161 pe. mee 
3 Bexell’s Loose bel Binder (with complete sets of forms 


with printed headings). The Home Correspondence School, 


Springfield, Mass. $2. 

4 The Feeding of Crops and Stocks. By A. D. Hall. Dut- 
ton Co. 298 pp., ill. 50. 

’ Fundamentals of Agriculture. By J. E. Halligan. D.C. 
Heath & Co. 492 pp., ill. 
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birds, and miscellaneous topics. Each chapter 
consists of a number of sections dealing with the 
subdivisions of the subject. The editor’s idea in 
making this book was to present the fundamentals 
of agriculture in a satisfactory way and supply the 
student with the best information obtainable. An 
appendix contains a useful list of Government 
bulletins, farm books and periodicals, and statis- 
tical and analytical tables on live stock, crops, feed, 
and fertilizers. 

“The Practical Country Gentleman’ by Edward 
K. Parkinson, is ‘‘a handbook for the owner of a 
country estate, large or small.” It is a handy little 
volume containing much useful information for the 
man who wishes to make the farming section, as 
distinguished from the residential or ‘‘ park” section 
of the estate, yield something more than the mere 
fun of farming. Farm buildings, with plans, the 
question of water supply,.the kind of stock to buy 
horses, cows, pigs, fowls—and how to feed and 
care for them, crops, fertilizers, and tools needed,— 
all these are covered. Attention is also given to 
the marketing of farm products, winter work in 
glass houses, and the cultivation of high-priced 
specialties. The author intends his book as a help 
to the inexperienced in avoiding some of the stum- 
bling blocks that often prove so discouraging. 

Laura Rose is a demonstrator and lecturer in 
dairying at the Ontario Agricultural College at 
Guelph, Ontario. She has devoted the past fifteen 
years to promoting agricultural interests, espe- 
cially dairying. She has done much farmer’s insti- 
tute work in Canada, organizing many women’s 
institutes in the Dominion, and for three seasons 
has lectured on dairying in New York State. All 
this while she has been gathering material for her 
book entitled “Farm Dairying,” *a readable little 
volume giving in simple, concise form just the sort 
of information about dairying which any one inter- 
ested in the subject would wish to know. Begin- 
ning with dairy agriculture in general, the author 
takes up such topics as the cow stable, the cow, 
the various breeds, calving, feeding, fodder crops, 
silo and silage, water supply, milk and milking, 
butter making, the milk trade, cheese making, 
dairy by-products, and diseases of the cow and 
their treatment, beside a great many other things 
naturally connected with the subject of dairying. 
The book is amply supplied with diagrams and 
photographic illustrations. It may be obtained 
from the author direct by mail for $1.35. 

A bright little booklet in green and red, is en- 
titled ‘‘ The Boy Gardeners.’’*? The boys themselves, 
in boyish language, but in a thoroughly business- 
like way, tell about their gardening operations 
both as to the field work and the financial conduct 
of the business. Attractive illustrations show the 
various stages of their enterprise. The authors 
naively explain: ‘“‘We had this book printed to 
answer questions about our work and also to sell 
and: make money”—so you may buy the little 
booklet for fifteen cents. 

Among recent writers on garden topics, none is 
more favorably known than Mrs. Helena Ruther- 
furd Ely, the author of ‘A Woman’s Hardy Gar- 
den’’-and other works in the same field. In the 
little volume entitled ‘‘The Practical Flower Gar- 
den,”* Mrs. Ely gives the results of her experience 
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in gardening during the last five years, in caring 
for the grass and evergreens; arranging flowers to 
secure constant color effects; raising plants and 
trees from seeds; and the use of fertilizers. The 
book contains a most interesting chapter on the 
wild garden, and concludes with a sort of running 
catalogue of the shrubs, vines, plants and bulbs 
which have been successfully grown by Mrs. Ely. 

In “A White Paper Garden,’>® Sara Andrew 
Shafer gives expression to a series of reflections 
inspired by the successive months of the year. 
These suggestive and entertaining pages are illus- 
—— from photographs by Frances and Mary 

en. 

A timely work of.a semi-technical nature is a 
new volume on ‘Shade Trees in Townsand Cities,’’® 
by William Solotaroff, who is secretary and super- 
intendent of the East Orange, N. J., Shade Tree 
Commission. In this work full directions are 
given regarding the selection, planting and care of 
shade trees as applied to the art of tree decora- 
tion; their diseases and remedies; and their munic- 
ipal control and supervision. The planting of 
trees for ornament and shade has been, during the 
past few years, a matter of immediate interest in 
many American cities. In the State of New 
Jersey alone there are now thirty-one towns and 
cities that have shade tree departments. The 
Shade Tree Commission of East Orange, of which 
the author is secretary, was organized in the spring 
of 1904, and was the third in the State. In 1907 
Pennsylvania passed a shade-tree law modeled 
after the New Jersey statute, and within the last 
three or four years the cities of Buffalo, St. Louis, 
Chicago, and New Orleans have established shade- 
tree departments. For all such organizations this 
book is:a needed manual. 

r. L. H. Bailey’s little book on ‘‘The Country- 
Life Movement in the United States’’’ is a useful 
and timely contribution to the present discussion 
of many problems which concern the future of our 
rural population. Dr. Bailey makes a sharp dis- 
tinction between this movement and the so-called 
back-to-the-land agitation which he regards as 
primarily a city or town impulse expressing the 
desire of ‘‘townspeople to escape, or of cities to 
find relief, or of real estate dealers to sell land.” 
He is also skeptical as to the propaganda to de- 
crease the cost of living by sending more persons 
to the land on the assumption that more products 
will thereby be secured for the world’s markets. 
Dr. Bailey is not particularly eager to discourage 
this agitation, but the more fundamental problems, 
in his view, are those which concern the people 
who now comprise rural society. In other words, 
he believes that the open country must solve its 
own problems. 

In this connection we welcome a new edition of 
Dr. Bailey’s ‘‘The Outlook to Nature,’’® in which 
the size of the volume has been somewhat reduced, 
since more of the incidental subjects are treated 
more fully in other books now combined with it to 
make the so-called Rural Outlook Set. 


SOCIOLOGY AND POLITICS 
A great deal of popular attention has been drawn 
to the magazine and newspaper articles, in which, 
during the past year or so, Miss Molly Elliot 
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Seawell has vigorously expressed her opposition to 
the granting of the franchise to women. Un- 
doubtedly this question is one of the most absorb- 
ing and important now engaging the attention of 
the civilized world. Miss Seawell’s recent book— 
“The Ladies’ Battle’—is frankly, vigorously, and 
in many parts, convincingly, anti-suffrage. It is 
perhaps the first really comprehensive book on the 
anti side of the argument. Her thesis may be 
summed up in the second sentence of the first 
chapter of the book: ‘‘the suffragists . . . while 
they propose a stupendous governmental change, 
have little knowledge of the fundamentals of gov- 
ernment, the evolution of representation, the his- 
tory of politics, or the genesis, scope, and meaning 
of suffrage.” 

Ever since the famous Italian Lombroso, by his 
epoch-making. work on the abnormal man, raised 
criminology to the dignity of a science, there have 
been many works of independent investigators and 
thinkers on the subject, who, however, have gener- 


ally retraced their steps to the monumental work of , 


the Italian student. . The two noteworthy volumes 
on the social causes of crime and its physical and 
mental, as well as moral effects, have recently 
appeared. In the ‘‘Modern Criminal Science 
Series,’’ which is being published under the aus- 
pices of the American Institute of Criminal Law 
and Criminology, Little, Brown & Company have 
brought out an English translation (by Henry P. 
Horton) of Lombroso’s ‘‘Crime: Its Causes and 
Remedies.’” In this volume Lombroso himself de- 
clares he has attempted to complete and systema- 
tize all reforms that deal with the criminal ‘‘in 
accordance with the data of biography and sociol- 
ogy.” There is an introduction to the volume by 
Dr. Maurice Parmelee, of the University of Mis- 
souri. The second volume is entitled ‘‘Criminal 
Man.’* It is a summary of the classifications of 
Lombroso by his daughter Gina, Madam Ferrero. 


A MANUAL OF THE FLYING MACHINE 


“Tn less than a year from the date when Bleriot 
flew over the English Channel,’’—says Waldemar 
Kaempffert in ‘“‘The New Art of Flying,’4 ‘‘the 
actual sales of flying machines outnumbered the 
actual sales of automobiles in the first year of their 
commercial development.’’ It seems but yester- 
day when the first few automobiles lumbered 
heavily along their uncertain way. To-day they 
are everywhere and used for every possible pur- 
pose. Will it be the same with flying machines? 
Perhaps. At any rate, the art of flying is advanc- 
ing so rapidly that new books on the subject appear 
at frequent intervals. Mr. Kaempffert’s volume 
is a popular and interesting treatment of the sub- 
ject, beginning with the gliders of Lilienthal and 
Chanute and ending very properly with a chapter 
on the future of flying. The author takes up some 
points that are perhaps especially puzzling to the 
uninitiated, as, for instance, ‘‘ Why flying machines 
fly es i ‘How an aéroplane is balanced,” “Making a 
turn,” and ‘‘Aéroplane motors.” ‘Alth ough in- 
tended chiefly to explain in a simple manner the 
dynamics of the flying machine, the book does not 
ov erlook the romantic aspect of aviation. 
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THE FINE ARTS 


“Schools of Painting,’’> by Mary Innes, with a 
chapter on American schools of painting and fur- 
ther additional material by Charles de Kay, pre- 
sents an historical survey of the entire period of 
modern art, which period is estimated to be about 
five hundred years. Miss Innes writes with exceed- 
ing mastery of the art of swift, pictorial detail. 
Her pen never lags and in her explanations of the 
technicalities of a picture she never loses sight of 
the soul of the work or its essential meaning in the 
history of men and events. The text of this vol- 
ume progresses in its delineation of painting through 
the periods of the various schools, from the early 
Christian period, when the legends of the saints 
and martyrs served the artist’s brush, down to the 
awakening of art in Italy—Giotto, Fra Angelico, 
Raphael, Da Vinci, Michael Angelo and on to the 
Venetian, Flemish, Spanish and French masters. 
The English landscape painters who followed 
swiftly upon Wordsworth and Coleridge,—Cozens, 
Turner, and Constable,—furnish a chapter that is 
an inspiration and a delight. We behold them as 
a part of the great revolt from the deadly rational- 
ism of the eighteenth century, as pioneers of the 
“intimate relations that exist between man and 
nature,’ and as the first men to translate into paint 
the significance of great emotion. The chapter on 
American schools of painting by. Mr. de Kay is 
sufficiently vital and comprehensive to stimulate 
a general interest in American pictures. He has 
not forgotten to do justice to men who, like Louis 
Loeb, the illustrator turned symbolist-painter, died 
before the promise of their youth could be fulfilled 
by the work of a ripe maturity. Emphasis is 
placed on the fact that America is holding her own 
in the realm of art. 

“Let music be the first of all languages and 
rhythm, and secondly tone; but not vice-versa, and 
moreover to strive to force music into the con- 
sciousness of the hearer and create there those im- 
pressions so admirable and so much praised by the 
ancients.” Thus wrote Caccini in his ‘“ Nuove 
Musiche,”’ in the year 1601, and thus, in other 
words, writes Mr. W. J. Henderson in a scholarly 
and authoritative study of early Italian music 
entitled ‘‘Forerunners of Italian Opera.”"® We are 
guided through the crudities of medieval music in 
the age when the lyric drama rising from three 
sources,—the aristocracy, religion, and the people, 
—divided into the secular music-drama and the 
religious or liturgical music-drama. While some 
attention is paid to German and French plays, the 
greater part of the volume is devoted to Italy. 
Music lovers and students will find delight in Mr. 
Henderson’s analysis of the fifteenth-century 
music, the music of the period of Jacopo Sannazaro 
and his Arcadia, when ‘‘the solemn ecclesiastic 
prose of the world was turned into happy, pagan 
song, when the very music of the church went out 
into the world and became earthly in the madrigals 
of love.’’ Considerable space is devoted to Po- 
lizanno’s ‘‘Favola di Orfeo,’ an early Italian 
dramatic poem of 434 lines, whose classic story has 
been a favorite with musical composers down to 
Gluck. 

“Sacred Symbols in Art’’” isa carefully prepared 
handbook which interprets the symbolism in 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


religious art. Symbols were used in the early 
works of art not only as emblems of particular 
saints and martyrs, but also as an expression of 
incidents in their lives. Without some knowledge 
of these symbols much of the significance of reli- 
gious pictures must necessarily be lost. Just at the 
present time, when there is such keen interest in the 
revival of the study of Biblical history,-this hand- 
book comes with refreshing interest. Who does 
not wish to know the beautiful, old legends of the 
saints,—the stories of St. Agnes and St. Dorothy, 
St. George and the youthful St. Sebastian? These 
legends have become a part of our world-literature 
and their influence has always been for good. The 
book includes the symbols and legends of the Ma- 
donna and a description of the significance of color 
in religious art, and an-alphabetical list of the sym- 
bols is given in the fore , ~* of the book. The in- 
formation is compact, concise; the illustrations are 
frequent and beautifully reproduced. It can be 
especially recommended to those who intend to 
visit European art museums. 


LITERATURE 


“World Literature’! conceived from the English 
point of view is placed before us in brilliant and 
epigrammatical style by Richard G. Moulton, Pro- 
fessor of Literature in the University of Chicago. 
He takes the entire literary field as conceived and 
understood by the English-speaking peoples and 
enlarges upon its realization as a unity. Starting 
with the Hellenic and Hebraic literatures with 
their sources in the Semitic and Aryan races, he 
converges them into modern English literature and 
European culture. The transitions are handled 
with clever workmanship and great breadth of per- 
spective. The Bible is considered as the autobiog- 
raphy of a spiritual evolution; classic epic and 
tragedy are arranged in the order of their story to 


show the unity that carries us across from the Latin ° 


and the Greek productions to modernity, to ‘‘our 
sweetest Shakespeare.’’ The crystallization of 
literary material is explained and the results stated 
in charts and diagrams. Through the romance of 
the East, the myths of the Northern Sagas, the lore 
of China and Japan, Dante, Milton, and Goethe, 
and on down to Macaulay, Emerson, Saint Beuve, 
Carlyle, and the Romanticists, runs the world 
story of English literature. The volume is written 
alike for the formal student and busy men and 
women who browse upon learning in moments of 
leisure. Quite apart from its mass of fact knowl- 
edge, it contains an appreciation of the dim ideals 
that move slowly over the babel of the ages in forms 
of unchanging beauty, or, in Mr. Moulton’s words, 
“in a series of luminous reflections.” 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 


A rather unusual theological book, or to be more 
accurate, religious treatise, in which the author 
tries to examine dispassionately all that the Scrip- 
ture has to say concerning life after death is en- 
titled ‘‘The Gospel of the Hereafter.’ The author 
is the Reverend J. Paterson Smyth, who has writ- 
ten a number of books on modern religious prob- 
lems, and who, it will be remembered, contributed 
to this Review for May, our article on the ‘‘Three 
Centuries of the English Bible.’”’ Dr. Smyth is not 
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afraid to speak with perfect frankness on contro- 
verted subjects, nor to admit with as great frank- 
ness his ignorance—our ignorance—of so much on 
which the Bible and other sources of human knowl- 
edge are silent. He states clearly what we may 
assume to know, and with as much clearness ad- 
mits what we do not know. 

A novel, but eminently practical and very useful 
method of educating young people, in the true 
sense of the word, on subjects of a more abstract 
nature than are taught in the schools, has been 
adopted by Jessie E. Sampter, in her book ‘‘The 

ekers.’* Anumber of normal, average boysand 
girls of fifteen to eighteen years of age get together 
and frankly give their opinions, and ask such ques- 
tions as occur to them about God, the world, life, 
doubt, humanity, immortality, conscience, and 
other of the great non-physical problems that tax 
our age. There is a certain clearness of vision and 
careful touch shown by the author, who was‘the 
leader of the group, that makes her conclusions 
very helpful. She sets her pupils to thinking, as 
well as to receiving, to quote Professor Josiah 
Royce, who contributes the preface to the book 
“they are thus prepared for a variety of future 
religious and philosophical experiences, and yet 
they are kept in touch with that love and hope of 
unity which alone can justify the existence of our 
very doubts, of our philosophical disputes, and of 
our modern complications of life.” 

Helen R. Albee, who has written of craft and 
garden with practical knowledge, now offers ‘‘ The 
Gleam,’ a book of spiritual autobiography. She 
tells us frankly and simply of her own spiritual 
groping after truth and of the final peace gained by 
patient effort and an unswerving fidelity to spir- 
itual ideals. After quoting from a letter of Emer- 
son’s to her father, she writes: ‘‘ There is a Super- 
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Cadmean alphabet, which when one has learned 
the characters, he will find as it were secretly in- 
scribed, look where he will, not only in books and 
temples, but in all waste places and in the dust of 
the earth. Happy he who can read it, for he will 
never be lonely or thoughtless again.’’ Mrs. 
Albee has discovered the key to this alphabet that 
guides the seeker to a full realization of the spir- 
itual universe. She writes: ‘‘ Matter is the sacred 
symbol through which the soul is to be educated. 
He who would excel in other than common things, 
who desires to progress until he can use constructive 
thought power, which transcends physical forces, 
must obey the requirements of Nature in observing 
order, economy, utility, beauty and proportion. 
Mrs. Albee has realized that in order to teach things 
of good report it is necessary to embody: right 
principles in a_record of human life. The greatest 
thing literature can do for us is to reveal the life of 
a good and worthy person, who through patience 
and faith has learned to control enviroument and 
destiny. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


Perhaps the most illuminating articles on the 
Far East that have recently appeared in any Amer- 
ican periodical are those that have been running 
during the last few months, in Scribner’s. The 
author of these articles, Mr. Price Collier, has em- 
bodied his observations during a’ year spent in the 
Orient in an intensely interesting volume entitled 
“‘The West in the East from an American Point of 
View.”' Mr. Collier gives special attention in this 
work to the problems of modern India, and to 
most Americans his presentation of the difficulties 
that beset the British Government in that country 
will have all the charm of novelty. In his dis- 
cussion of the recent progress made by China and 
Japan the author imparts sound advice to his own 
countrymen as to the proper American attitude 
toward Oriental civilization. On the whole, Mr. 
Collier has made a useful contribution to our 
knowledge of Oriental conditions. 

Those who are contemplating a trip to Italy 
could not possibly do better, we take it, than to get 
a copy of Henry James Forman’s ‘‘The Ideal Ital- 
ian Tour,’’? to read it thoroughly before starting, to 
take it with them and reread it on the way. This 
stimulatingly and charmingly written little volume 
supplies just the proper mixture of history, art 
lore, and practical information based on actual 
experience, that is needed by the traveler. There 
is an appendix which gives the titles of some useful 
books on Italy, and a comprehensive and useful 
index. 

Among the recently issued noteworthy books on 
the Orient by travelers and students, may be men- 
tioned ‘‘China’s Story in Myth, Legend, Art.and 
Annals,’’* by Professor William Elliot Griffis, which 
is largely historical; ‘‘ The Obvious Orient,’’ 4 by Dr. 
Albert Bushnell Hart (of the chair of the Science 
of Government in Harvard), which is largely a 
traveler’s mst impressions of Japan and China and 
the Philiprines, and “Aspects of Islam,”® by Dr. 
Duncan Black Macdonald, of the U niversity of 
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Hartford Seminary, which is largely made up of 
appreciations of missionary work among the 
Mohammedan peoples of Asia and Africa. 
Noteworthy books of travel and | description 
recently issued include ‘‘Cathedrals of Spain’’® by 


John A. Gade, handsomely illustrated; ‘‘Labra- 
dor: Its Discovery, Exploration and Develop- 
ment,’? by W. G. Gosling, illustrated; ‘‘ Across 


South America,” ® by Professor. Hiram Bingham 
(Yale), illustrated from photographs; “‘ Impressions 
of Mexico with Brush and Pen,”’® by Mary Barton, 
illustrated; ‘‘A Summer Flight,’’!” by Frederick A. 
Bisbee, dealing with a rapid European tour in 
England and on the continent; ‘‘The Face of 
Manchuria, Korea, and Russian Turkestan,’”"" by 
G. Kemp, illustrated in color; ‘‘ Yosemite 

Trails,” "= by J. Smeaton Chase, with illustrations 
from photographs; ‘‘New England,’’® edited by 
George French, illustrated; and ‘‘ East and West,”’ "4 
by Stanton Davis Kirkham, referring to the Eastern 
and Western States. 
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